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who hath not seen Cairo hath not sun tho world: ito 
sotl is gold; its Nile is a wonder; its women art like the blaek- 
eyed virgins of Paradise; its houses are palaces, and its air is 
sop its odours surpassing that of aloes-wood^ and cheering the 
heart: and how can Cairo be otherwise when it ie the Mother 
of the IVorldf^^r^ **Tht Thousand and One Nights.” 
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THE CITY OF THB’CAUm 


DITBODOGTiaK. 

I F a plebiscite were taken among InmlliM in general ea 
to the doam moat intereeting and atriking aitiea o( the 
^obe, it is probable dlbat Cairo wodd be indnded in the 
list It |s inferior in \rorld-wide interest, of oomse, to 
Jenualem or Borne, or ermi Atiiens, but it vonld probably 
take a higher rank than many historic capital#. No doubt 
Cairo, compared with the great cajdtals of Hurope, is mod* 
em, or, at any rate, medieral, and, indeed, historically 
of little importance ; but it cannot be denied that to ilie 
aren^ traveller Cairo is not eamly dissociated from 
E^^t, the cradle of the oldest civilisation and culture in 
the world. The proximity of the Pyramids Snd Hie SphhUlf 
have no doubt something to do with this vague and br^ 
neous view, and with the fictitious tintiqnity %iionun% 
attributed to the City Of the Caliphs. The moat sieinni^ 
tary history, handbook or giiide*bobk will, of eonreSi correot 
this general impnm^i butitisnot,perhnpB»aa|aizaiggara» 
tion to say that fMsnal visitors to beg^ Oaiv 
dghtiedng with a vagne, if unibnnulated, hapresihMi that 
Cairo rras once the eqdtal of tiie PhsraOh% the l^ysn* 
mids its cemetery. 

T|m historic and artistic interest of Csifo Aoijh 
pnrsly'niadiisvel and Saracenic; and, perhaps, no )lwhs% 
dtyS (H^oapt |^amah>|Mi»in the beaten trick d tstMlak 
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HBvAodiek lib IlMny of fhe typical characteristics d an 
Oriental city. 

Xehcmet All and Ismail may be considered by artist 
^and antiquarian to have done their best to vulgansei that 
hf Xarcpesnise, the City of the Mamelukes ; but^the rebuild* 
ing and enlarging under Mehemet, and the hausmannising 
tendencies of Ismail, have done little more than touch the 
surface. The native quarter of Cairo still remains a mag- 
nificent field of study for the intelligent visitor, especially 
if he ignores the hackneyed and limited programme of the 
guides and interpreters; and the artist who knows his 
Cairo will find the Moslem city full of the richest material 
for his dietch-book. “ Every step ” observes Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole, tells a story of the famous past. The stout 
remnant of a fortified wall, a dilapidated mosque, a carved 
door, a Kufic text, — each has its history, which cames us 
back to the days when Saladin went forth from the gates 
of Cairo to meet Richard in the plain of Acre, or when 
Beybars rode at the head of his Mamelukes in the charge 
which trampled upon the Crusaders of Saint Louis. A 
cloistered court recalls the ungodly memory of the prophet 
of the Druses; a spacious quadrangle, closely filled by 
picturesque, albeit scowling, groups of students, remind 
os of the oonquering Caliphs of ’Aly’s heretical line, who, 
<9isdaimng the mere dominion of Romm ^ Africa,’ carried 
their triumphaUt arms into Egypt and Syria, Sicily and 
Satdinia, whilst their fleets disputed tlie oommapd of the 
Mediterranean with the galleys of Mooridi Spsin.’^ 

Cairo is full of these picturesque assooiations connected 
witii the^ magnifioent age of fhe Mamelulm Siiltaqs» but 
most visitoiu know little about^ them. PijAnbly ^ is 
mditdiy attributable to the fact tUt.most of Jbe bophs on 
Bgypt sg|i«r ignore its capital; sa^ the age of the 
cons is^l^riod as mnA overiooked bf luodtth hletojAwp 
PS that of the Ptolemies. 
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Uiera at«, <rf oouTse, iH^e Bttadttd 
most dcflful oondeowtioii of & dims of eni;^lloa,->^lMiA flMb 
oompUera find fhe Upper Nile, «itb its wUMvItiMi, df wwlt 
Burpuaing interest, that little room eah hq noad fiw fiMta 
itself. Besides, gdde4>ook8 are read ot MKyiHty» Wafc 

for pleasure or oontanuoudj; and iifi irf 

detail it is difficult sometimes to 4fl ttfOdn.liil' IM 
trees." 

There is, ^owf rer, another atpec^ heiMlM Iha iMndiBieitr 
tal or devotional one, which should not be ffittagaided ; and 
m the chapter dealing with the lefgaonttlSfm. at Egypt 
under British influence, I have atteniq|it!Bd to ih«w hw 
tnodem Ejgjrpt strikes the political obserre^ and the awn 
of practical affairs. 

Bgjpt, with its wealth of antiquities and artistic relics, 
IB, no doubt, of the highest importance to the tourist and 
Bij^tHseer. Regarded, however, as a eommunitjr or inodem 
state, the Egypt of to^y holds a very low rank among 
semictvilised countnes. There is a certain amount Of 
reason in the complaint (d some modern histoiuns that 
Western minds seem to lose all sense of preportim and 
historic perspective when describing this Land of Paradox, 
which is, alter aU, but a tenth>rate territory, with an 
acreage leas than that of Belgium, and a population hacdljr 
more numerous than that of Ireland, 'neae indispntslils 
facts will, perhaps, come as a surprise to the touiin, wjbo 
takes sevei^ weeks to sail along tire thousand mflssof Hi 
mighty river, — its one and only highway, —from CMmlft 
the Soudan frMttier. film is forget that, «hem 
I^ta, Bgypt simply moans n narrow frinfes sf dossil; 
■tretotdng for n few mfleson each aids of the NIIb; IIWIs 
nodonbt,istnw$ and visits are i«haps tte 
ihe eoqntry looming in a mM ot narege,” Mf 
to redst tlw weird diatm thia tmiqw lano, 
dtHmaasMtinw^tml ossOMd dsay «a||iWii||| Ipit' 
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natioiial importance of Egypt in spite of its amall acreage 
and popnlaiioii. This importance, no doubt, is to some 
extent fictitious, and is due partly to its peculiar geographi- 
cal position, which makes it the great highway between the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres, and partly to its climate, 
which has converted it into the great winter residence and 
playground of civilised nations. Besides, magnitude is 
not, of courae, lui absolutely reliable test of a country’s 
greatness. Little states, as wc all know, have filled a 
most important part in the world’s history, — Athens, 
Sparta, Venice, Ploi-eiice, Genoa, tor instance. Then, the 
Holy Land itself is about the size of Wales, and the area 
of Attica was no wider than tliat of Cornwall. 

In preparing this book, 1 have consulted many of the 
standard English and French works which have been re- 
cently published ; and 1 am e8|)ccially indebted to the val- 
uable^ information to be foimd in the works of Professor 
Flinders Petrie, Professor Maliaffy, the late Miss A. B. 
Edwards, Sir AUn'd Hilncr, and Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. 
For the preliminary chapter on Alexandria and the Nile 
Delta, 1 have utilised portions of an article on Alexandria 
which I oontributc^d to « The Picturesque Mediterranean,” 
published by Cassell & Co., Ltd., London, and my grateful 
acknowledgments ore due to this firm for pemuBsion to 
reproduce ^ese portions. 


E. A. E. B. 



CHAPTER L 


EGTFT ONDKB T81 PHASAOBS, 

T he history of the City of Osiro, m diatbet from fhst 
of Egypt, is simple and essily mastered, being nm- 
fined widliin reasonable limits, tt does not go back :^rther 
than medinval times. Unlike the history of Egypt, which 
IB concerned mainly with the rise and fall of alien states, 
Cairo, whether Arabic or Turkish, is a wholly Mohamme- 
dan creation. It is, indeed, more Mohammedan in some 
respecta than any city in the world, just as Rome is mote 
Roman than any other city. Constmtinople, of course, is 
a decidedly hybrid city in comparison, and its very name 
recalls an alien civilisation ; while its dbief temple, Justin- 
ian’s great church of St Sophia, is a Chiistian Wlding, 
dedicated to a Christian saint, although the Turks natu- 
rally try to disguise its heretical origin by calling it Agin 
Sophia (Holy Wisdom). 

Hie history of Cairo, then, &lls naturally into, two 
periods: that of Arab rule when it was virtually tiie seat 
of the Caliphate; and the period Turkish domitdon» 
from its capture by the Ottoman Turks in 1517 down te 
the present time. In short, we need consider it tinder two 
uspeoiB merely, — first as ^ capital of tiie Caliphs, and 
next as the chief city d a Tuihish pwhalic. 

4 The history of £^t, <m the other hand, is that of the 
t^dest dvUised country in the world, — tbontdk a ecBa^ 
munity it is perhaps cne of the newest, ft jh jatflly an 
oaaggeratiini to s ay that all literatnre. aneisitiiaUl ilMidam. 

"a 
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Irom ttie of Homer and Aristotle down to the mas- 
^ipicfces olHante and Shakespcarci is indirectly due to 
ancient E^irtian civilisation. Philologists of the high- 
est authority are agreed that the Phoenician origin of the 
alphabet cannot l>o substantiated. Even Tacitus seems to 
have suspected that this nation had won a spurious renown 
as the inventors of letters, — tanqmm repererinf quoB ao- 
eeperant. The lilgyptian cursive characters to be found in 
the Priss^ papyrus of the eleventh dynasty — “ the oldest 
book in the worhl ” — are pi'onounced by the best philo- 
logical scholars to be the prototype of the letters after- 
wards copied by the Greeks from the Phoenicians, and 
thence transmitted to tlie Latins. 

Though Egypt, as the cradle of the alphabet, may be 
considered the foah'r-mother of all literature, yet it must 
be allowed that the one thing needful to history, namely, 
literary matonal in documentary form, is wanting in the 
case of E^pt. We have nothing but the fossilised history 
of the monuments. Only the baldest annals (jpace Bnigsch 
Boy) can be compiled from stone inscriptions. Then, as 
Mr. David Hogarth, in his “Wanderings of a Scholar in 
the Levant,” jiertinently observes, contemporary documents 
carved on stone, whether in Greece or in the Nile Valley, 
have often been accepted far too literally. The enthusi- 
asm of archaeologists has inclined them to regard insuffi- 
ciently the fact that to lie monumentally to posterity Is a 
falling to which the Pharaohs, prompted by their colossal 
vanity, w6ro particularly subject. 

From the Hyksos invasion down to the conquest of the 
country by tlie Ottomans, — a period of nearly five thon^ 
sand years, — Egyptian history is simply that of foreign 
o^|d|M»ts, and is inseparably bound up with that of alien 
tianens, its conquerors, — S^itic (Hyksos kings), Ethfo- 
plan, AMyriant Persian, Gtedr, Boman, Saracen, ai^ Turk* 
iih« A caidinal fact in the history of ttds rpmaikaUe 
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eouatty ii its perpetual aabjeetie|;^ to f oprift n 
Tet, in spite of this, the Egyptians ha^i during ttitw 
thousands ^ jears of foreign dominioni preserrod their 
national ^sbaractorisdcB, and the Same unvaryinii^ physSoal 
types. This racial continuity, in i^to of all tMM adverse 
circumstances and interminable snotoesioa <d alien immi- 
grations, which might be supposed to fwdify ntatorially the 
uniformity of the Egyptian type, u aoc of the greateet 
puzzles in ethnogi-aphy. 

What is known as the prehistoric period of Egypt can 
1)0 dismissed in a paragraph. This history is based, of 
course, on mythical legend, uid is purely ooujectursL It 
IS supposed that the country was divided mto a number of 
small, independent states, each with its own tutelary chief; 
or, according to some writers, tiiese sovereigns were deities 
and kings m one, and they have been termed god-kings. 
To emphasise the distinrtion, Menes and the kings of the 
first dynasty cro designated os the first earthly kings of 
Egypt. 

As to the origin of the Egyptians, scholars are di- 
vided into two schools; for though there are innumer- 
able theories, if we eliminate the more fanciful ones it 
will be found that all historiaaa of note Jxsve adopted one 
or other of the two following theories/ Hose who adopt 
the Biblical narrative have come to the^oonclnaion that 
ancestora of the Egyptians came originally from Aaia^ and 
that, in shorty the tide of civilisation flowed up llie NilOe 
Philologists, too, who have discovered many points of 
resemblance in the roots of the ancient Iigyptian and*^ 
Semitic languages, have adopted this theory. Btiittograi» 
phista and anthropologists, however, hold an oppoftite VMr^ 
and conaider that a study of the customs" of the andMd 
BIgyptiana, an examination of fteit impUnitflintia and 
vtontils, whitii sm very tiimlar to tiicse of till* trSto 
Uviag au ttiB tsifiks of tiw Nigor «ii4 S ddlteti , 
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^Oblt to an Ethiopian or Bouili African origin; and that 
clTQiiaiion began in the Upper Nile Valley and spread 
northwards and downwards. It is probable, however, that 
eadi of these historical schools may be partly right ; and 
possibly the true explanation is that, whether on Asiatic 
or African origin be granted, the immigrants found an 
aboriginal race settled on the banks of the Nile, whose 
racial characteristics and distinctive physical types were 
probably as little modified by these alien invaders as they 
have been by their Mohammedan conquerors in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Most modern historians, then, fortified by the opinion of 
ethnographical authorities, alter the scientific examination 
of the ancient monumental sculptures and drawings, are 
satisfied that tlic ancient Egyptians difTcred in all essen- 
tial racial characteristics from the African negroes, and 
belonged to a branch of the great Caucasian family. 

It would be futile to attempt here* anything but the 
barest summary of tlic chief facts of Egyptian history. A 
veiy slight thread of narrative may, however, connect the 
most important liistoncal landmarks under which the lead- 
ing facts of Egyptian history may be grouped. Without 
attempting, then, anything of the nature of a scientific 
chronological prMsy a practical and rough-and-ready 
division, ignoring, of course, the dynasties and Ancient, 
Middle, and New Empires, and other conventional divi- 
sions of historians, would be something as follows : — 

1. The age of the Pharaohs, which would include the 
first twenty-six dynasties, down to the first Persian ifivar 
Mon under Cambysos. 

2. The Empire of the Ptolemies, which includes the 
pr^|||^rou$ reigns of the dynasfy founded by Alexander the 

8. The Saracenic era, during which Egypt became oaco 
more a centre of arts and sciences, in spUge of the intemm* 
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oine feuds of the riTsl Caliphs. This peifod closes ttMli 
the conquest by the Ottoman Turks. 

4. The Politioai Benaissanoe of Etgrpt under MeheoMt 
Ali. 

5. Modem Egypt, vhen the Uountiy of |he Pbavsolis 
entered upon its* latest phase, after ttie fill] of <fiw Khedive 
Ismail, as a kind of protegd of the Qfcat I^Mvelu, under 
the stewardship, first of Great Brilaia and Eranod^Vid 
finally of Great Britain alone. 

The division of Egyptum bisio^ into Anmeiit, Mld<lle, 
and New Empires is as ariificiai and ailiitrary as popn* 
lar divisions into dynasties. The Aneicnt Empire b^ns 
with Menes, the ^t really historical king of Egypt. 
Little is known of this mouardi’s achievements, but he at 
* any rate affords us a sure starting-place for our survey of 
the early monarchy. 

The sources from which we derive our knowledge of 
these primeval kings are from the monumental inscrip- 
tions, lists (more or leas imperfect or undecipherable) ih 
the Turin papyrus, and the history of the Ptolemaic priest, 
Manetho. Mena, or Menes, is supposed to have bem de- 
scended from a line of local chiefs at This, near Al^dos, 
the traditional burying-place of Osiris. Gosling south, he 
made Memphis the capital of bis new united kiiq^dom. 
This was the chief centic of the worship of the god P^ 
creator of gods and men ; and it vfas here that the cnls of 
the Apis bull (the Berapis of the Gre^) was first in- 
stituted. The kings ol the first three dynasties, with the 
exception of Menes, have left few records, thoa^ oertaiD 
inscrintimui on the eUffs at Sinai have been attributed to 
me of the kinga of the third dynasty, and the Pjpnuuid of 
Mednm, in the opinion of Dwtor Petrie, was built 
Senefem. These three dynssties oovur the period a 
4400 to 8706, ueeording to Brugsdi. Bnfi 
chMBoiegy ie one ‘of the most dfagmted depastap n ithil 
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and the dates given are, of course, onlj ap- 
proximate. 

With the fourth dynasty we come to the famiUar names 
of the great pyramid-builders, Cheops, Chephren, and My- 
oerinoB. It is not till the ago of the Theban Pharaol^ 
that wo find sovereigns who have left suchr lasting records 
of a highly developed ci\ili8ation. Cheops and Chephren, 
ill the Egyptian traditions, probably coloured a good deal 
by the biassed ac(*ounts ol Herodotus and other Greek his- 
torians, liave been held up to the execration of posterity 
as heartless tyrants and profligate despisers of the gods. 
Mycerinos’s memory is, however, revered by Herodotus as 
a just and merciful king. “To him his father’s deeds 
were displeasing, and he botii opened the temples and gave 
liberty to the people, who were ground down to the last 
extiHnnity of evil, to return to their own business and sac- 
rifices; also he gave decision of Uioir causes juster than 
those of all the other kings.” The actual bones of this 
king can be seen in the British Museum, so that this pane- 
gyric has a peculiar interest for English peopld^ 

To the fifth dynasty, known as the Elephantine from 
the place of origin, belongs Unas, whose pyramid-tomb was 
discovered by Professor Maspero in 1881. The sov^rei^ 
of the sixth dynasty distinguished themselves by variems 
foreign conquests. To this family belongs the famous 
Queen Nitokris, the original of the foblcd Bhodopis of the 
Greeks. 

It is permissible to skip a period of some six hundred 
years, during which fonr dynasties rmgned, whose history 
is almost entirely lost. So far as we can ^udge, it was a 
period of struggle between ifcak titular sovereigns and 
ugmrful feudal ohiefB who left the kings a merely nominal 
M^nugnty, having apparently acquired the control of the 
civil and military auth^ty. 

Sgypt during this period was invaded by liibyan and 
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E&iopian tHbes. Wi& the oleveuth djiuuty, towMt fe|f 
powerful princes from Thebes, begins Middle EmfdnH 
with Thehes as its capital. It ilrill be fkotioed that ilie 
seat of geremment is often emitted dnHykg the tfaiiftjf' 
dynasties which comprise Egyptian, hiathry lifaim Menes to 
Nectanebo I. 


Under the Ancient Empire, Men)i|gjU|, H am have seen, 
was the scat of government, and nMff 1km regarded aa the 
first historic capital of E^ypt fhia* near Abydos, go 
doubt can boast of an earlier ; bgt this was merely' 
the cradle of the first Egyptian ^hotn we have 

no roeoids more authentic fhan thoeewmi*iny^oal tradi- 
tions which centre round the prehistoric god-kings, and it 
cannot, of course, bo consider^ as a seat of govemmenl 
The political centre was shifted, under different kings, for 
dynastic, strategic, or political motives, to various plaiM in 
Egypt, from the Upper Nile Valley to the Delta. 

As the power of the kings increased, the capital was 
fixed at Abydos, Elephantine, and other southern ^tiea 
Under the^Middle Empire the period of Bgy|tfs greatest 
splendour, the great citji of Thebes was tiie capitaL Then, 


during a period of internal disturbance or fmeigtt inva- 
sion, it was transferred again to the north, to Memphii# 
Tel-M-Amarna, and other cities of Lswp 
take thirteenth to the seventeenth dyn isati h e f IJgMitiail his* 
t6ry is intricate and difficult to foi!j||w* iPbe 8lle|hetii 
Kings i||4 oonqiiMpimdi ^ 

Delta, while the ^^d Vhehati rojad tm fftf 

the chief authority in Vpper ISgrv^ db, dariii|^ Wipp 

five idynaaties* there w^ two oaptalii Tania MMy 




dlifted tovaids 411 

Gnat and hia aaooeeaoni lhald fliW i<MWi 
4iti wniiiein eH;, ol Taqk. Si 

Oa inwiod of daoadeQW,aa4 tetifn «f»; 
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j y m Wwe was continually transferred, and it was tfiifted with 
p(|di political change, — now to Thebes, now to Memphis, 
and finally to Bubastis and Sais. 

The twelfth dynasty is an important period in Egyp- 
tian history, llie reigns of Usertsen 1. and III. and 
Amen-Em-Het III. are renowned for the famous perma- 
nent en^noering achievements which did more, perhaps, 
for the prosperity of the country than many of the archi- 
tectural enterprises and foreign conquests of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth dynasties. Amen-Em-Het III. 
conferred the greatest benefit on Egypt by his vast en- 
gineering works for regulating the inundations of the Nile. 
His most famous work, by which Egypt has benefited even 
down to the present day, was the construction of the great 
artificial lake, called by the Greeks Moeris, now called 
by the Arabs £1-Fayyum. This monarch also gave later 
sovereigns the idea of a Nilometer, as on the cliffs at 
Somni he made regular measurements of the rise in the 
Nile inundation. 

We now enter a dark period of about five hundred years, 
when Egypt passed under the foreign domination — inciden- 
tally reterred to above, from which she freed herself only 
after a long and severe struggle. 

The thirteenth dynasty appears at first to have carried 
on the government with the success inherited from its 
predecessors ; but there are indications that the reigns of 
its later kings were disturbed by internal troubles, and it 
is probable that actual revolution transferred power to the 
fourteenth dynasty, whose seat was Sais in the Delta. 
The new dynasty probably never succeeded in making its 
sway paramount; and Lower Egypt, in particular, seems to 
bax^been tom by civil wars, and to have fallen an easy 
pvlf^ invader. Forced on by a wave of migration of 
the peoples of Western Asia, in connection, perhaps, with 
the conquests of the ISaisS^, or set in motion % some 
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internal cause, the nomad tribes of 8jria madl^ a sodi^ 
irruption into the northeastern border of SgjrpI, and, solh 
quering the country as they advanced, appare^y wlAont 
difficulty, finally established ttiemsehes in power ut Mein* 
phis. Their course of conquest was tmdcttblwlly made 
smooth for them by the large foreign clement in (be pop* 
ulation of the Lower country, where, on this aecount, they 
may have been welcomed as a kindred people, or at least 
not opposed as a foreign enemy. The dynasties which the 
newcomers founded we know as those of the llyksos, or 
Shepherd Kings, — a title, however, which is m^where given 
to Aem in genuine Egyptian texts^ It has been eonjeo- 
tured that the name Hyksos (which first o(*curs in tlie 
fragment of Manetho) is derived from Hek-Shasu,” King 
of the Shasu, an Egyptian name for the thieving nomad 
race. 

After the rough work of conquest had been acoom- 
plishod, the Hyksos gradiTally conformed to Egyptian 
customs, adopted Egyptian forms of worship, and gov- 
erned the country just as it had been governed by the 
native kings. The fifteenth and sixteenth dynasties are 
Hyksos dynasties, probably at first holding sway over 
Lower Egypt alone, but gradually bringing the Upper 
country into subjection, or at least under tribute^ Tlie 
period of the seventeenth dynasty, whether we aie to 
call it Hyksos or native Theban, or to count it ns being 
occupied by kings of both races, was a period of revolb 
The Theban under4tng, Sekenen Be, refused trib^ awd 
the war of liberation began, which, after a streflg^ of 
nearly a century, was brott|^t to « happy concliisioit hf 
the final expulsion of the Hyksos by 4aliiM, or AmOsli 1^ 
tile founder of the eighteentii dynsitj)^ 

The period of tiie foreign dominion has a paitteutor^ 
Inteieat « aeoount of ita conneotfam Wifli BiUe M stofW # 
It apinta frixm cfaroiiologioal erile^ 
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oc«uilia8l!f0, that it was towards the end of the Hykaos mle 
tiiat ite Patriarch Joseph was sold into Egypt A kitag 
named Nubti (b. o. 1750) is supposed to have occupied 
the throne at time ; and the iamoiis Hyksos king, Apepa 
n., is said to have been the Pharaoh who raised Joseph to 
high rank, and welcomed the Patriarch Jaeob and hia 
family into Egypt.^ 

Aahmos 1. (Ainasis), the conqueror of the Hyksos usurp- 
ers, was the son of Ka-mes, the last of the royal race of 
Thebes of the seventeenth dynasty; and his mother was 
Queen Aah-hetep, whose jewels in the National Museum at 
Cairo are only exceeded in beauty and interest by those of 
the Princess Hathor. This monarch is the first of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty, in which the history of Egypt enters upon 
a new phase, and what may be called the Expansion of 
Egypt ” begins. Hitherto the Egyptian sovereigns had been 
satisfied with waging war only with their immediate neigh- 
bours, Now begins an active foreign policy, and we note 
Itn etpansion of the national spirit An Egyptian Empire 
was founded, which, by the end of the reign of Thotmes 
I., extended from the Euphrates in the nor& to Berber in 
the Soudan. This policy of foreign conquest was, no doubt, 
forced upon Aahmes and his successors by circumstances* 
It was essential to find employment for their large armies, 
whose energies had been hitherto confined to overthrowing 
ttie Hyksos dynasty. But this foreign policy, which brought 
Egypt into collision witli the groat Asiatic empires, even- 
tually proved a source of danger, when Egypt was no longer 
ruled by the warrior-kings of the eighteenth, nineteentil^ 
and twentieth dynasties. " 

Thotmes 11. and his sistsir, the famous Hatasu (Bhtshep^ 
Ak), whose achievements are mOre fully r6fen^ed to jn 
chapter on Thebes, followed up the Asiatic rietories cl 
Thotmes I. with Suooessful expeditions into 1]^ 
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r however, reserved for her son Thotoses IIL to Isdflg 
neighbouring pations into cooq[>lete subjection; snd 
£lg^pt, under this famous monardi, {tohaps the gtnatSit 
prototype ,of Alexander the Great in history, reached tbs 
period of its greatest material prosperity. 

It was his proud boast that he jdaalsd the frontiers of 
Egypt where he pleased ; and this wai| indsedt ^ hyper- 
bolical figure. << Southwards, as as the 

great Equatorial Lakes, which have been rediscovered in 
our time; northwards to the lalaiMls of the jEgean and 
the upper waters of the Euphrates ; over Syria and Sinai, 
Ifesopotamia and Arabia in the East; over Libya and 
the North African^ coast as far as Chorchell in Algeria on 
the West, he carried fire and sword, and the tenors erf the 
Egyptian name.” ^ 

Queen Hatasu was one of the most famous royal build- 
ers of Egypt. ‘‘ Numerous and stately obelisks 

erected in Egypt from the period of tiw twelfth dynasty 
down to the time of Roman rule,” remarks Miss Edwards, 
those set up by Hatasu in advance of the fourth pylon of 
the Great Temple of Eamak are the loftiest, the most admire 
ably engraved, and the best proportioned. One has fa l le n ; 
the other stands alone, one hundred and nine feri* fal^ in 
the shaft, cut from a single flawless block of red gramte*^ 
Thotmes III. was famed as much for his achievements 
of peace as for his foreign conquests, and some of the 
finest monuments at Thebes end Luxor teetify to Uii 
merits as an arehilnei In fact, his certouche ooenit 
frequently even il^ua that of Bijmeoee II. on antlqsiHee el 
every kind, from temples and^ |ombs down to eoarshtu The 
fame of Thotmea’s successors, Amen^ietep H., end A ww^ 
hetep Hi.,- tium^ vigorous and warlike kings^J^ befi 
edii^ bv (hot of their great anoeeto^ tiioi# HMr Wt|r 

pelfTin^^ 
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*3116 reign of Amen-hetep IV. is noteworthy for an im- 
port^t religions reform or resolution. This king, probably 
influenced by his mother, a princess of Semitic origin, 
^ endeavoured to substitute a sort of Asiatic monotheism, 
under the form of the worship of the solar disk, for the 
ofiicial worship of Egypt. The cult and the very name of 
Amon were proscribed, the name being erased from the 
monuments wherever it occurred, and the king changed 
his own name from Amen-hetep to Khun- Aten, tiie ‘ Glory 
of the Solar Disk.’ In the struggle which ensued between 
the Pharaohs and the powerful hierarchy of Thebes, Khun- 
Aten found himself obliged to leave the capital of his 
fathers, and build a new one farther north called Khut- 
Aton, the site of which is now occupied by the villages of 
Tel-El-Amama and Haggi Qandil. Here he surrounded 
himself with the adherents of the new creed, most of 
whom seem to have been Oanaanites or other natives of 
Asia, and erected in it a temple to the solar disk as well 
as a palace for himself, adorned with paintings, gold, 
bronze, and inlaid work in precious stones.” ^ 

The worship of Amen Mfas, however, too firmly estab- 
lished to be permanently overthrown, and the great god 
was fiaramount among ^e Egyptian gods. Consequently 
the new cult took no hold upon the people. After Amen- 
hotep’s death the new wori^ip died out, and the god Amen 
was restored as the national deity by Amen-hetep IV, 
(Horus). In fact, the very stones and decorations of the 
Temple of the Solar Disk were used in embellishing tiie 
temple of the victorious Amen at Kamak. 


With the nineteenth dypasty (a. c. 1400-1200), the 
age of the earlier Pharaol^ — for in popular estimation 
Ijoj^ generic names of Bamem and Pharaoh are oonvmrt- 
lIK terms, though etymologists. would, of course, draw a 
diatinetion, — we enter upon the moat popular period of 


A •* Ifmaf •« UABSSook for asift.** 
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ancient Egyptian faiatoiy,— popular, tiiat ia, in the aeuiiM 
of familiar. Bameaea 1. ia &e leaat important aoverei^ 
of the Pharaonic monarcha, and ia known ohMy for IN 
war he waged with the traditional enemiee ot Thebim 
monarcha, the Ehita of Nodhem Sym. Hftl victoriea 
were, however, but moderate, and the eampalgn wag con- 
tinued with greater aucceaa by hia aott, Seii 1. Tina aov- 
ereign auoceaafully undertook the tuak of aubjngatmg the 
Phoepiciana and the Libyana He out, ttio, drat canal 
between the Bed Sea and the Nile. It m true that this 
honour haa been claimed for Queen Hataau, hut the au- 
thority ia doubtful, bemg mamly baaed on the aculpturea 
in which thia Queou’a famous expedition to the Land of 
Pnnt is pictonally described, gome of these paintings ap- 
parently indicating that there was some kind of waterway 
between the Nile Valley and the Red Sea. 

Bameaea 1. was succeeded by the famous Bameaea II., 
the Sesostris of the Greeks, and knof n to ua as the Fha* 
raoh of the Oppreaaion, Bameaea II. ia, no doubt, the one 
dominant peraonality in the whole field of Egyptian his- 
tory. His name ia inore widely known than lhat of any 
other Egyptian monarch. Many reasons for thia nniveraal 
posthumous fame can be assign^. No doubt hia unusually 
long reign, seven years longer than the present reign of 
Queen Victoria (1897), has something to do with this. 
Then, too, the prominence ipven to this monarch’s reign by 
Herodotus and oth# Greek hiatorians, and the wealth of 
traditionary lore wfaioh has centred round the legendagy 
Sesostris, and his intunate associations with the Old Teat* 
ament history, have contributed not a little to eutlt the 
fame of Bameses above tiliat of all oilier moiiarohn ^ 

It must not, however, be torgotten that hia tonown 
to a oonaiderable extent faotitbna. Vot inaWnoe, owiag to 
hia overweening vanity (in which, bowevar, ha did tttl 
differ from moit <rtliei^80vereigtia of Igypt) hi 
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the architectural monumentB of his predecesBors by carv^ 
ing upon them his own cartouche, he got credit for these 
magnificent works, as well as for those which were un- 
deniably his own, of which the most famous are the 
Bamcsscum, at Thebes, and the rock-hewn Temple of 
Abru-Sinil>el, in Nubia. 

Then llomescs’s gi'catest achievement in arms, the fa- 
mous campaign against the Khita, which is commemorated 
at such inordinate length on the mural sculptures of so 
many tem])le8, has been naturally somewhat magnified by 
Pentaur, the poet laureate of the Theban court. In a 
poem virtually written to order, it is necessary, of course, 
to discount a certain leaning towards fulsome hyperbole 
in this stone-graven epic. It is absurd to accept as an 
historical fact the extravagant statement which makes 
Ramescs rout, single-handed, the whole Khita host. 

Witliout wishing to deny the title of Great to this 
monarch, wo need not follow the example of the Greek 
historians and accept without reserve achievements which 
would be more suited to the mytlncal god-kings of the 
prehistoric period. 

In the reign of Ramescs the Groat’s siiccessor, Mer-en- 
Ptah 11. (Seti 111.), took place, according to most modem 
historians, the Exodus of the Israelites. Some chronolo- 
gists have, however, given a later date to this national 
emigration. ^‘With tho expiration of the nineteenibi 
dynasty,” writes Dr. WalliehBudge, <‘the so-called Middle 
Empire of Egypt came to an end, and we stand upon tiie 
threshold of the New Empire, a chequered period of qoca- 
sional triumphs, of internal troubles, and of defeats and 

f bjection to a foreign yoke.” 

ne period from the twentieth to the end of the twenty- 
fifth dynasty can be rapidly summed up. Bameaea III., 
the founder of the twentieth dynasty, was the only strong 
aoveieign of the half-dosen who bore tius^dynaatic name. 
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and was the last of the warrior-kings of Egjpt After his 
death, the country enters upon a period of degeneratioii and 
decadence, which lasted for over five hundrSd years. The 
later kings of this dynasty fell gradually tn^der the domin- 
ion of the priests, which was finally eonsumiaated by the 
usurpation of a raco of priest-kings from Tanis^ who formed 
the twenty-first dynasty. The Trojan war was probably 
waged about this time. The rule of the hifi^-priest of 
Amen was eventually overthrown by the Libyan prince, 
Shashauk (Shishak of the (Hd Testament), who founded 
the twenty-second dynasty and made Bubastes the seat 
of government. 

Egypt was now entering upon the stage of disruption, 
and the authority of one sovereign was virtually replaced 
by that of a host of petty kings, and the two following 
dynasties (twenty-third and twenty-fourth) are made up 
of e, list of the more powerful of these sovereigns, who* 
had gained a nominal supremacy. During these troublous 
times of internecine sti'ife, Egypt was being harassed by 
two powerful neighbours, Assyria and Ethiopia. The lat- 
ter country, which, during l^e nineteenth and twentteth 
dynasties, had been a mere province of the empire of the 
• Pharaohs, was now independent, and from about 716 B. 0. 
they got the better of their former masters and founded 
what is known as the twenty-fifth dynasty. This dynaily 
was, however, short-lived, and in 672 R c. the Assyrians 
under Esarhaddon invaded Egypt, captured Thebes and 
Memphis, and, occupying tiie whole Delta, became mssteiie 
of the country. 

The history of Egypt at this period is difficult to follow^ 
but it appears that one of the more powerful d the native 
princes — PsammetichikSiKingof Sa]s,wliDWtsnomiRi%# 
viceroy of Assyria in S|gypt--- took advantage el tiie dhs^ 
tion of the Assyrian Umpire caused by the revolt d 
todai to r^ against his snserain and eipd the Aig|friei|i) 
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way of occupation. Then, hj a judicious marriage with 
a Theban princess, the heiress of the older dynasties, Psam* 
metichuB was able to win over Upper Egypt as well as the 
Delta, and to found what is known as the twenty-sixth 
dynasty. A transitory period of tranquillity now begins, 
and a sort oi revival of the arts and sciences takes place, 
— &ne of the many periods of renaissance which Egypt 
has known, — which proved that many centuries of civil 
war and foreign oppression had not entirely crushed the 
artistic spirit which had been bequeathed to the Egyp- 
tians by tiieir ancestors. Necho, the son of Psammetichus, 
next reigned. lie seems to have paid as much attention 
to the domestic welfare and the material prosperity of his 
country as to foreign conquest, and among his achieve- 
ments was an attempt to cut a canal between the Nile and 
the Bed Sea. His efforts in encouraging the development 
of trade did a good deal towards reviving the commercial 
spirit of the people. It was in Necho’s reign, too, that 
certain Phoenician mariners in this sovereign’s service 
made a voyage round Africa, — an enterprise which took 
nearly throe years to accomplish. This is the first com- 
plete circumnavigation of the African continent recorded 
in history. 

For the next one hundred years Egyptian history is 
merged in that of Syria, Babylonia, and Persia. The his- 
torical sequence of events is rendered more difficult to 
follow by the fact that, after the victory of Oambyses in 
627 B. c., till the subjugation of the Persians by Alex* 
ander the Great at the battle of the Issos in 882 b. o,, 
-—one Of the most «^de<^ve battles of the world,’’ — 
JBgypt was practically e Eatrapy of the Perman Bmpire 
liiougfa bistoriaas redcon three dmrtdived Fharaonln 
dynasties during this period, called the twmtgr^eifldUht 
twenty^ninih, am} thirtieth, which gyndbronised Iritik the , 
twent^HMventh, or Persian dynasty. This fo aceomitad ioi^ 
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by the fact that whenever a native prince got pOBBeBBion d 
the Delta, or of a considerable portion of Bgjfpt^ he beoakue 
nominally BOvereign of Egypt, though it was tO all intentl 
and purposes a province of Persia. 

The twenty-seventh dynasty was^ in ahoit^ A period of 
Persian despotism, tempered by revolts more or less suc- 
cessful on the part of the native vioeroys or satraps ap- 
pointed by Darius, Xerxes, ArtaxerveSy and otlier Persian 
monarchs. For instance, for a lew years, under Amyrteus 
(twentieth-eighth dynasty), Hendcs (twenty-ninth dyr^y), 
and the last native sovereign, Neotsnobo 11. (thirtieth dy- 
nasty), Egypt was almost independent of Persia. In b. a 
r»32, when the Persian power had succumbed to the Maoe- 
donians under Alexander the Great, this anomalous period 
of Egyptian quasi-independenco came to an end. On the 
death of this monarch, Egypt fell to the share of his gen- 
eral, Ptolemy, who founded the important dynas^ of the 
Ptolemies, and was hailed as the Saviour (Soier) of the 
country. 

This concludes a necessarily brief summary of ^tbe age 
of the Pharaohs. In order to confine in a few pages a 
sketch of the^ history of a period covering over four thou- 
sand years and comprising thirty different dynasties, one 
can do little more than give a bare list of names of the 
principal sovereigns and of their more important wars. In 
fact, like all ancient histoiy, the history of the preipttde* 
male period is in a gmt degree a hist^ of empim and 
dynasties, foreign wipw and internal revolutioiis, and is in a 
much lesedegree the h^ry of the political and soeiall prog- 
ress of the people. For, as ^lipfeMor Freemasi truly ob- 
Berves, it is to fhe history of the Veefcern woiU fai Anepe 
and America that w« must naturally look for tiie^lkit^ieBt 
developineat ef art, literature, and poUttMl fretdom^ 
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THE EMPIBE OF THE PTOLEMIES.^ 

T he dynasty of the Ptolemies is thus appropriately 
designated, as it emphasises the fact that these 
Macedonian sovereigns were not merely kings of Egypt, 
but rulers of a great composite empire. 

((None of Alexanders achievements was more facile, 
and yet none more striking, than his Egyptian campaign. 
His advent must have been awaited with all the agitations 
of fear and hope by the natives of all classes ; for the Per- 
sian sway had been cruel and bloody, and if it did not lay 
extravagant burdens upon the poor, it certainly gave the 
higher Glasses tm abundance of sentimental grievances, for 
it had violated the national feelings, and especially the 
national religion, with wanton brutality. The treatment 
of the revolted province by Ochus was not less violent and 
ruthless than had been the original conquest by Gambyaes, 
which Herodotus tells us with graphic simplicity. No 
conquerors seem to have been more uncongenial to the 
Egyptums than the Persians. But all invaders of |!gypt| 
even the Ptolemies, were confronted by a like hoj^elessneas 
of gaining the sympathies of their subjects. If it was oom- 
paratively easy to make them slaves» jthey were peipetualiy 

C Fdting daves. This f as doe, not to the impatjenoe of 
e avehige native, but rather to the ^hdd which the 
national religion had gained upon his Ufe* Thit rdighMi, 

U Ui iBftabiBd for meh ST th* taforaMiloe in tUi dMoWt to MBitMr 
lilhafly • iSmlnlS^ ttMknioiwa on IS* 
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was administered bj an ambitious, organised, haughtif 
priesthood, whose records and traditions told them of the 
vast wealth and power they had once possessed,-^ a condi<< 
tion of things long passed away, and never l^hely to return, 
but still filling the imaginations of the priests, and uiging 
them to sot their people against every foreign ruler. The 
only chance of success for on mvad^ lay ooncUiating 
tins vast and stubborn corporation* Bv(*ry chief who 
headed a revolt against the Pemians had made this the 
centre of bis policy; the support of tiie priests must be 
gained by restoring tlieni to their ohi supremacy, — a 
su|Mreinacy which they doubtless oxaggetated in their un- 
criticised records of the past 
^ The nobles or military caste, who hod been compelled to 
submit to the generalship of mercenary leaders, (Ireek or 
Canon, were also disposed to welcome Alexander. The 
priestly caste, who had not forgotten the brutal outrages 
to the gods by Oambyses, were also induced to hail witii 
satisfaction the conqueror of their hereditary enemies, the 
Persians. Alexander was careful to display the same con- 
ciliatory policy to the priests of Heliopolis and Memphis 
which he had adopted at Jerusalem. These circumstanees 
partly explained the attitude of the Egyptians in hailing 
Alexander as their deliverer rather tlian their conqueror,” 
In order to understand the comparatively peaceful acces- 
sion of the Ptolemaic dynasty, we must bear in mitid the 
cardinal principle which governed Alexander’s occupation 
of Egypt, and bis administration of ttie conquered province, 
" Alexander had asserted the dignily and credibility of 
tile Egyptian religion, and his determination to snpport it 
and mqsive support*from it. Hq ha4 refused to alter tbe 
local administratiens, and even appointed aogie native 
officials to snperintei^ it. On tiie other han^ he had 
placed the control it the garrisou and the central antiME^ 
% in the hands o< tiie Iboedonians and OreelUh and luid 
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a xiew capital, which could aot but be a Hellenistic 
citf, and a rallying point for all the Greek traders through- 
^t the country. The port of Canopus was formally 
closed, and its business transferred to the new city.” 

On Alexander’s death, in 323 B. 0., after a very short 
illness, Ptolemy, one of his lieutenants, took over the 
regency of Egypt, and in 305 b. q. he was strong enough 
to declare himself king, and to assume the title of Soter 
(Saviour). 

The history of the sixteen Ptolemies who form the 
Ptolemaic dynasty is made up of the reigns of a few 
powerful monarchs who held the throne sufficiently long 
to insure a stable government, and of a large number of 
short-lived and weak sovereigns, most of whom suffered a 
violent death. In short, the largo proportion of those who 
died by violence is as noticeable as in the remarkable list 
of the prehistoric kings of Ireland. The Ptolemaic dynasty 
made a propitious commencement witli the first three 
Ptolemies, who were able and powerful monarchs. During 
this period the prestige of Egypt among foreign nations 
was very high. 

In 283 B. c. Ptolemy Soter died, in the eighty-fifth year 
of his age, leaving a record of prosperity which few men 
in the world have surpassed. Equally efficient whether as 
servant or os master, he made up for the absence of genius 
in war or diplomacy by his persistent good sense, the mod- 
eratioB of his demands, and the courtesy of his manners 
to friend and foe alike. While the old crown of Macedon 
was still the unsettled prize for which rival kings staked 
their fortunes, he and his fellow-in-arms, Seleukos, founded 
^rnasties which resisted the disintegrations of the Hellenist 
m world for centuries. 

Perhaps of all Ptolemy's achievements, whe&er foreigii 
or domestic, his famous museum and library deserves to 
rank f|^hi|^hest Yery little is known about this remark- 
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able Beat of learning, and Strabo’B descriptioii ia painfolly 
meagre. This great institutiioii waa rather a imivorBitgr 
than a museum, and was certainly the greateet glory* ^ 
Ptolemaic Alexandria. The idea of makin|^ his capital, ' 
not merely a great commercial eantre, but a oentie of 
arts, s(*icnoe6, and literature, soems to ha# l|yadttallj 
matured in the mind of Ptrdemy Satti*. The or 

university, or whatever ao call the lauim^uni, was under 
tlio most direct patronage of the king, and was, in faot^ 
a part of the royal pal$oc. It mcludM, in addition to 
Uoturo-halla, olaas-roomB, dmingwholl, , courts, cloiatorB, 
and gardens, and was under tiie rule of a principal nomi- 
nated b> tlie king, who also performed the offices of a kind 
of high-priest. This Alexandi lan foundation was appar- 
ently as much a teaching and residential univcrsiiy as the 
famous European universities of Paris, Padua, or Oxford. 
In tact, it served equally with tlic renowned academies of 
Athens as a model for modem universities. 

**It is indeed strange that so famous an institution 
should not have left us some account of its foundation, its 
constitution, and its early fortanes. No other school ot 
such moment among the Greeks is so obscure to us now ; 
and yet it was founded in broad daylight of history by S 
famous king, in one of the most frequent^ cities of the 
world. The whole modem literature ofh*>*#|n subjeet l| 
a literature of conjecture. If it were possilffl|||p eBsm- 
ine the site, which now lies twenty feet deep uilfAr the 
modem city, many questions which we ask in vain might 
be answered. The real outcome of the great school ia for- 
tunately preserved. In literaiy criticism, in exaot soience, 
in geography, and kindred studies, the museum made 
vances in knowledge which were among the most impof^ 
tant in the progress of human civilisstionf If the p#dilo| 
in poetry and pbfloaophy waa poor, we nqtit aWi[i|||n 
faQaie to the dooadaBOe of that ceoMry, fo (pPMfWn 
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with Ibe dasBical days of Ionia and Athens. But in pre- 
serving the great masters of the golden age the library, 
vhieh was part of the same foundation, did more than we 
estimato.V 

On the death of his father, Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus, 
in iMScordance with the traditional policy of that age, puts 
to death his stepbrother, Argeus, his most formidable rival. 
According to the historians of that period, Philadelphus is 
said to have complained in after-life that one of the hard- 
8hi])S in a despot’s life was the necessity of putting people 
to death who had done no harm, merely for the s^o of 
expediency ! 

Having now cleared the way to the throne, Philadel- 
phus makes arrangements for bis coronation. We borrow 
the following vivid picture of these magnificent ceremonies 
of Philadelphus from the pages of “ Greek Life and 
Thought : ” 

The first thing that strikes us is tlie ostentation of the 
whole affair, and how prominently costly materials were 
displayed. A greater part of the royal treasure at all 
courts in those days consisted not of coin, but of precious 
gold and silver vessels, and it seems a^ if these were 
carried in the procession by regiments of richly dressed 
people. And although so much plate was in the streets, 
there was a great sideboard in the banqueting-hall covered 
with vessels of gold, studded with gems. Teople had not, 
indeed, sunk so low in artistic feeling as to carry pots full 
of gold and silver coin, which was done in the triumph of 
Paulus .^Eknilius at Rome, but still a great part of the 
display was essentially the ostentation of w^th. How 
different must have been sl Panath^naic festival in the 
lUpLys of Pericles! I note further that scid^tore and 
pdnting of the best kind (the paintings of fhe Stcyoniait 
artists are specially named) were used for the mere pur* 
pose of decoration. Then, in describing the appearanoe of 
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the great chamber speciallj built for the &aaquety OaUite* 
nue telle ue that on the pilastem round the irall were a 
hundred marble reliefe bjr the ffanit artiste^ in the epaoe 
between them were paintings, end about llhm proetol 
hangings with embroideries, repreeentiftg myetteel subieeti, 
or portraits of kings. We feel ourselves in a sort of glori- 
fied Holbom Re$tauranty where the rmmim of art are 
lavished on the igalls of an eating-room, in addition to 
scarlet and purple, gold and silver, and skins of varioiis 
wild beasts upon the walls, the pillars of the room repre- 
seutod palm-trees, and Bacchic tiiyrsi altr^rnated, a dotign 
wliich distinctly points to Egyptian rather than Greek 
taste. 

Among other wonders, the Royal Zoological Gardens 
seemed to have been put under requisition, and wc have 
a list of the various strange animals which joined in tihe 
f)arade. This is very interesting as showing us what 0^1 
be done in the way of transporting wild beasts, and hb# 
far that traffic hud reached. There were twenty-four huge 
lions, — the epithet points, no doubt, to the A^can, or 
maned lions, — twenty-six snow-white Indian oxen, eight 
^thiopic oxen, ^fourteen leopards, sixteen panthers, four 
lynxes, three young panthers, a great white bear, a came- 
leopard, and an jEthiopic rhinoceros. The tiger and the 
hippopotamus seem to have missed the opportunity of 
showing themselves, for they wore not mentioned. 

«« But the great Bacdiic show was only one of a large 
number of mummeries, or allegories, which psryaded the 
streets; for example, Alexander, attended by Mike and 
Athene, the first Ptolemy escorted and crowned by the 
Greek cities of Asip Minor, and with Corinth standing 
beside htnu Bqth gods and kings were there in statniSs 
of gold and ivoiy, and*for the most pairt escorted hf liritig 
stteiidants,~a curious incongruity ^ tiirpiiilh ^ siiow* 
^The pmsMian lasted a whole day, epM| by 
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A figture of the Morning Star and closed by Hesperus* 
Eighty thousand troops, cavalry and infantry, in splendid 
uniforms, marched past. The whole cost of the feast was 
over half a million of our money. But the mere gold 
crowns, offered by friendly towns and people, to the first 
Ptolemy and his queen, had amounted to that sum.” 

The literary materials we possess for the reign of this 
Ptolemy are deplorably meagre, the few extant documents 
being, for tlie most part, fulsome panegyrics of Greek 
chroniclers, or bare records of isolated facts, which are not 
of great historical value. The most interesting event in 
this reign is tlie coronation ceremony, which was conceived 
and carried out on a scale of unparalleled splendour and 
magnificence. Contemporary writers seem to have been as 
much dazzled by tlicsc f(^tes as the Alexandrian populace. 
Possibly there was some deep political motive behind these 
magnificent spectacles, which amused the people and in- 
duced them to forget the atrocious domestic murders with 
which Philadelphns inaugurated his reign. 

**We have from Phylarchus a curious passage which 
asserts that, though the most august of all the sovereigns 
of the world, and highly educated, if ever there was one, 
he was so deceived and corrupted by unreasonable luxury 
as to expect he could live forever, and say th^t he alone 
had discovered immortality ; and yet, being tortured many 
days by gout, when at last he got bettor and saw from his 
windows the natives on the river bank making their break- 
fast of copimon fare, and lying stretched anyhow on the 
'sand, he (dghed: <Alas that I was not bom one of 

them ! * ” 

Philadelphns is perhaps best known for his work in oon- 
neotion with the Alexandrian Museum, which had been 
founded by his father. He is generally allo^red to havp 
the eiwdit of ordering the Greek translation of the Old 
tMsunent, known as the Septoagint; but his setoal ith 
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sppnsibilily for this is still a matter of oontrovengr witb 
ecclesiastical historians. It is noty bowevery disputeA that 
Philadelphus commissioned Manetho to write bis Aunosii 
History of Egypt Of Ptolemy’s arcUteetural achiere* 
ments, the most important is the fbaros at Alexandria. 
This famous tower, from which the French and other 
Latin nations derive their name f(»r hghthoise ( Phare), 
once ranked among the seven won leit (d the world. It 
was made of white marble, and was aeveral atoriea high, 
and inside ran a circular caitseway on a gentle incline, 
which could be ascended by chariots. It Is not known 
how long this lighthouse remained erect, but it was sup- 
posed to have been destroyed by an earthqiilko in 1208 

▲. D. 

A clever epigram of Posidippus, on a second century 
papyrus found a few years ago, is worth quoting : 

amnipa ^apov aKoirov, 0 ava Upartoff 
J,0aTparo9 earriaetf Aeftffnivovi KviSio^ 
ov yap €P AiyviTTwi atcoiroi ov piov oC ewi v^amv 
aXXa TCJI^V vavXoxo^ esTeraTOi.” 

It, is said that on a very calm day it is possible to dis- 
cern the ruins beneath the sea off the head of ttie promon- 
tory. 

In this reign a great impetus was given to tfas building 
of temples and other commemorative jtrnctores. In addi^ 
tion to the world-renowned Temjde of Isis, a gem of Ptol^ 
maic architectuiw, PMemy built sevOral temples on ttie 
Belta, — notably pne at Naukratisi and one of great siae on 
the site of the ancient Sebennytus. He also built en tnt* 
portent port on the Bed Sea, named after bia dSng^iAsr 
BerenSee, which is thus described in an article in tin VMh 
ceedings of llie Boyal Geographieal SooieiFf ISSf 

^Ihe violent north winds that psovafl in ilw W s AI Mi t 
liurigitlonmdigoaHsndriowlott^ 
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that Ftolemy Philadelphus established the port of Berenike. ^hU 
is two hdndl^d miles south of the ancient ports at or near Kosseir, 
and consequently saved that distance and its attendant delays and 
dangers to the mariners from South Arabia and India. I suppose 
the best camels and the worst ships Would choose Berenike, while 
the best ships and the worst camels would carry the Kosseir traffic. 
For it IS interesting to note that Philadelphus, at the same time 
that ho built Berenike, also rebuilt the old Kosseir port, and Myos 
llormos was still kept in repair. In former days it is probable 
that many a sesrsick traveller, buffeted by contrary winds, landed 
joyfully at Berenike, and took the twelve-days* camel journey sooner 
than continue in his cramped ship, — just as now they disembark 
at Brindisi rather than Venice, on their way from India.” 

An enginlering work of the highest importance, and one 
which, as we shall sec later, in the chapter on Modern Egypt, 
proved of permanent value in tlie development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the country, was the draining of Lake 
Moeris, and the reclamation and irrigation of a vast tract 
of country now known as Fayyum. 

In a sketch of this im|)ortant reign, some mention 
should bo made of Ptolemy’s famous consort, his second 
wife, Arsinoo. This, to add to the difhcultics of ancient 
chroniclers and modem historians, was also the name of 
Philadelphus’s fir^t wife; but the fame of the latter is 
altogether eclipsed by that of the former. Even in the 
age of Berenices and Cleopatras, and other great prin- 
cesses, Arsinoe stands out prominently. Though most 
Egyptian queens were in a manner deified, none, with 
the exception of the last Cleopatra, exercised greater 
political hafluenoe. She took her plaoe^ beside the king, 
not only on coins, but among those statues at the entrance 
of the Odeum at Athens, ^hore the series of the Egyptian 
^kings was set up. She was the only queen among them. 
At Olympia, where there were three statues of the kiaij^ 
she had her place. Pausanias also saw, at HeUomii 'Ht 
statue of her in bronse, riding upon an ostrich. It la 
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very likely that this statuo, or a lexica, was present to 
the mina of Callimachus, when he spoke, in the «Oom* 
Berenices,” of the winged horse, toofter of tiie j!ltoi<^plaa 
Monmon, who is the messenger of Queen ijsfaMe. Ar- 
smoc died some ihree or four years before her JtoJT&l hos- 
bniid, and Pliny teUs us that the disoonwdato King, after 
her death, lent an ear to the wild scheme **( wa architect 
to build her a temple With a lodestone looi, which mi^t 
sustain In mid-air an iron statuette of the deified lady, who 
was identified with Isis (especially at PhiUs) and wlto 
Aphrodite. She had on Aniiwtitm over her tomb at Alex- 
andria, another apparently in the Payyum, apd probaWy 
many elsewhere. Her temple on the promontfiry between 
Alexandria and the Oanopio mouth, dedicated to her by 
Kallikratos, where she was known as Aphrodite Zephyritis, 
IS mentioned by Strabo, and celebrated in many epigrams. 
He also mentions- two towns in Ailtolia and Crete, two 
in Cilicia, two in Cyprus, one in Cyrene, besides those in 
Egypt, called after her. She seems only to have wanted 
a Plutarch and a Roman lover to make her into another 
Cleopatra. 

Of all the Ptolemies, Euergetes L is the only (^t con- 
queror, and his reign should be the most interesting to the 
student were it not for the scantiness of material. Very 
littie is known of this shadowy and enigmatic soverrign, 
and of the actual part ho took in the great campaigns 
against the Selencides and Cilida— -one exceeded in im- 
portance only by the diief ones of Alexander— ■ nothing 
is told us by the, Greek dironidors. The events of ^ 
great campaign known as the Third Syrian War have, tor 
deed, only within recent yearn been known to modem 
historians fhrongh the accounto to the tomons Pettto pn* 
pyivs. Other important evidence for the history « 
PtolBiny is the fcmons stone toscriptl«m bwwn n e^ wn 
Heeree of Oanopos, recovered hy Itepitos, to fimn* 
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iihe BatidB of Tanie. It was passed by the dfiiod of Priests 
in the ninth year of this reign. It is hoped that Similar 
decrees may be found at Phils, for in 1895 the Egyptian 
government intrusted the researches here to Colonel 
Lyons, B. E. 

The difficulty of unravelling the intricate labyrinthine 
ma^e of Egyptian history dunng the three hundred years 
of Ptolemaic rule is intensified, ovring to the bewildering 
recurrence of certain royal names. It is difficult to differ- 
entiate the innumerable princesses bearing the names of 
Berenice, Arsinoe, or Cleopatra, and, indeed, some of the 
Greek historians have mixed these names up in a most 
bewildering fashion. Another difficulty which confronts 
the student of this period is the custom of the sovereigns 
marrying their glisters. Then again, many of the kings 
and queens reign conjointly. For instance we have l^i- 
Iconeter (Ptolemy Vlll.) and Euergetes 11. (Ptolemy IX.) 
together on the tlirone of Egypt. 

In a sketch of the age of the Ptolemies, a notice of 
the first three sovereigns must necessarily occupy a space 
which seems somewhat disproportionate for a period which 
fills barely a hundred years, — about one-third of the whole 
dynasty. But considering the importance of these reigns, 
this prominence does not, 1 think, show a want of appro* 
ciation of historic proportion, which has, of course, little 
to do with chronological proportion. 

Tried by a comparative standard,’* writes Mr. David 
Hogarth, <«the only monarchs of the Nile Valley that 
approach to abeolnte greatncaa are Ptolemy Fhila&l{di«a 
I., Baladin, certain of the Mamelnkea, and Mdiemet Ali; 
fw theae held as thrir Own what the vginglorlons raidtrs 
of the Jwelfth and nineteenth dynastieB bat tooohed^aiid 
left,^aiid 1 know no prettier irony tlm lhati among dl 
those inseriliiUOlii of Fbaraohs whg ^mite tte Asisttsi^ 
on temiOs wslb and tain|de pylons, thers dioidd nh 
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record of the prowess of the one king of Egypt who really 
smote Asiatics hip and thigh, — Alexander, son of Philip” 

With the reign of Ptolemy IV. (Philopater), a tyran- 
nical and self-indulgent king, begins tlie doctine of the 
Egyptian kingdom under a series of dynastic monaroha. 
Philopater continued the traditional lomgn policy of his 
aiK'estors ; and tliough successful in his eam^Miign against 
Smui, now ruled by Antiochus the Great, Egypt derived 
but little benefit, as the war was terminated by a peace 
in which the terms were distinctly unfavourable to Egypt, 
‘iiid were due to the weakness and iuciipacity of Philopater. 

Th(‘ early events of the reign are thus summarised by 
Polybius : 

“ Immediately after his father's death, Ptolemy Philopater put his 
brothiT Magas aud his partisans to death, and took possession of 
the throne of Egypt. He thought that he had how freed himself by 
this act from domestic danger, and that by the deaths of Antigonus 
and Seleucus, and their being succeeded by mere chUdren like An- 
tjochuH and Philip, fortune released him from danger abroad. He 
therefore felt secure of his position, and began conducting his rei||pi ae 
though it were a jierpetual feast. He would attend to no busiaeas, 
and would hardly grant an intendew to the officials about the courts 
or at the head of the administrative departments of Egypt. Even hia 
agents abroa<^l found him ^entirely careless and indifferent, though 
his predecessors, far from taking less interest in foreign affairs, had 
generally given them precedence over those of Egypt iieelf. For 
being masters of Coele-Syria and Cyprus, they maintained a threat- 
ening attitude towards the kings of Syria, both by land ainl sea; 
and were also in a commanding position in regard to the pnaoes of 
Asia, as well as the islands, through their possession of the most 
splendid cities, strongholds, and harbours all along the seaooast, 
from Pamphyila to the Hellespont and the district round Ljsiraar 
chia. Moreover, they were favourably placed for an attack upon 
Thrace and Maoedonia from their possession of A&nus Maroneia 
end more distant cities still. And having thus stretched forth their 
hands to remote regions, and long ago strengthened their pesltioe 
by a ring of prinoodoms, these kings had never been a y iops ebont 
their rule in Egypt, idMFhad natorally, ther^ore, gtvea greet etleiip 
turn to foreign poUtiss. 
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** But when Pbilopater, absorbed in unworthy intrigues and sense- 
less and continual drunkenness, treated these several branches of 
government with equal indifference^ it was naturally not long before 
more than one was found to lay plots against his life as well as 
his power ; of whom the first was Cleomenes, the Spartan.” 

The decisive battle of Raphia, which terminated the 
Fourth Syrian War, is described with great circumstantial 
detail by Polybius. We can only find room for the follow- 
ing graphic specimen from this despatch of the most 
famous (ireek ])rototype of modern w^ar correspondents: 

“ Ptolemy, Jiocomj)anied by liis sister, having arrived ai the left 
wing of liis army, and Antioch us wdth the royal guard at the right, 
they gave the signal for the battle, and opened the light by a charge 
of elephants. 

“Only some few of Ptolemy’s elephants came to close quarters 
with the foe. Seated on these, th(‘ soldiers in the howdahs main- 
tained a brilliant fight, lunging at and striking each other with 
crossed pikes; but the elephants themselves fought still mure bril- 
liantly, using all their strength in the encounter, and pushing 
against each other, forehead to forehead, 

“ The way in which (dephants fight is this : they get their tusks 
entangled ami jammed, and then push against one another with all 
their might, trying to make each other jield ground, until one of 
them, proving 8uix‘rior in htreiigtli, has pushed aside the other’s 
trunk ; and when once he can get a side blow at his enemy, he 
pierces him with his tusks, as a bull w'ould wdth his horns. 
most of l^tolemy’s animals, as is the w^ay with Libyan elephant8» 
were afraid to face the fight, for they cannot stand the smell or the 
trumpeting of the Indian elephants, but are frightened at their 
size and strength, I suppose, and mn away from them at once with- 
out waiting to come near them. 

“ This is exactly what happened on this occasion, and upon their 
being thrown into confusion and being driven back upon their own 
lines, Ptolemy’s guard gave way before the rush of the animals; 
while Antiochus, wheeling his men so as to avoid the elephants, 
charged the division of cavalry under Polycrates. At the same time 
the Greek mercenaries, stationed near the phalanx and behind the 
elephants, charged Ptolemy’s peltasts and made them give ground, 
the elephants having already thrown their ranks into confusion. 

** Thus Ptolemy’s whole left wing began to give way before the 
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i^iiemy. Echecrates, the commander of the right wing, waited at 
first to see the result of the struggle between the other wings of 
the two armies; but when he saw the diisl coming his way* and 
that the elephants opposite his division were afraid even to ap- 
proach the hostile elepliants at all, he ordectnl Phoxidas to charge 
the part of the enemy opposite him with his (rieak meit^nuarii's, 
while he made a flank movement with the cavaln |j,ud ijhe tlWision 
iK'hiiuI the elephants, and so getting out of the lur of the hostile 
elephants’ attack, charged the enemy’s cavali'y » ii the rear or the 
flank, and quickly drove* them from the gnjund. Hioxldaa and his 
men were similarly successful ; for they rharg'^d the Arabians and 
Aledes, and forced them into precipitate fligiiL Thus Aniiochus's 
Mght wing gained a victory, while bis left Haf' defertbHl. The 
phalanxes left without the supjKirt of tother wmg, remainetl intact 
m the centre of the plain, in a stati* of aUernate hoi>e and fear for 
the result. Meanwhile, Antiochus was assisting in gaining the vic- 
tory on his right wing; while Ptolemy, who had retired behind his 
phalanx, now came forward in the centie, and showing himself iu 
the view of both armies, struck terror info the iiearts of the enemy, 
but inspired great spirit and enthusiasm in his own men; and 
\ndioiiiachu8 and Sosibins at once ordered them to lower their 
sarissjc and charge. The picked Syrian troops stood their ground 
only for a short time, and tlie division of Nicarchus quickly broke 
and fled. 

“ Antiochus, presuming, in his youthful inexjierienre, from the 
success of his own division that he would be equally victorious all 
along the line, was pressing on the pursuit ; but upon one of the 
Wilder officers at length giving him warning, and pointing out that the 
cloud of dust raised by the jihalanx was nmviiig towards their own 
camp, he understood too late what was happening, and endeavonred 
' to gallop back with the squadron of royal cavalry to the field. But 
finding his whole line in full retreat, he was forced to retire to 
Baphia, comforting himself with the l)elief that, as far as he was 
personally concerned, he had won a victory, but had been defeated 
in the whole battle by the want of spirit and courage shown by the 
reet 

“ Ptolemy, having secured the final victory by his phalanx, and 
Icilled large numbers of the enemy in the pursuit by means of his 
cavalry and mercenaries on his right wing, retired to his own eamp 
and Uiete spent the night. But next day, after picking op and 
burying his own dead, and stripping the bodies of the enemy, he 
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advftnoed towards Rapliia. Aiitiochus had wished, immediately 
after the retreat of liis army, to make a camp outside the city, and 
there rally such of his ineii as had fled in compact bodies ; but find* 
ing that tlie greater number had retreated into the town, he was 
compelled to enter it himself also. Next morning, however, before 
daybreak, he led out the relics of his army, fuid made the best of 
Ills way to (laza. Theie he ])itched a camp, and having sent an 
embassy to obtain leave to ]»iek up his dead, he obtained a truce for 
performing their ob8e(pii(*s. His los^ amounted to nearly ten thou- 
sand infantry and thr»s‘ hundied cavalry killed, and four thousand 
taken ])rUonerh. Thiee <*le]>liants were killed on the field, — two 
died afterwanlh of tlieir wounds. On Ptolemy’s side the losses were 
fifteen hundred infaiiliv and seven hundred cav’alry ; sixteen of hLs 
elephants were killed and most of the others captured.” 


Such waft th(» result of the battle of Rapliia between 
King Ptolemy and Aiitiocliiis for the possession of Coele- 
Syria, 

Thougli as a warrior and statesman the fourtJi Ptolemy 
shows ti decid(*d inleriorit} to his fatlier, he seems to have 
been doHiTving of some praise as a jiatron of literature, and 
showed his admiration of Homer by building a magnificent 
temple in his honour. Then, tis a builder, he emulated 
Ramescft or Thotmea, and remains of his work are to be 
seen at Edfu and Phi la', an well as at Thebes, where he 
raiftcd that exquisite shrine known as Deir-el-Medinet, of 
whicli some account is given in a later chapter, on Thebes 
and its Uunples. 

We may profitably skip the short and unimportant 
reigns of several Ptolemies to the ninth Ptolemy, called 
usually Eucrgetes II. Antiochus IV. of Syria had con- 
quered a great part of Lower Egypt and attempted to 
restorer Philometer, a son of Ptolemy V. The AlexaSi- 
wians, however, who, as Professor Mahaffy points out, 
‘‘voiced” the will of Egypt more completely than Paris 
does of Prance at the present day, supported the clauQS 
of Euergetes. All through this reign, or rather joint 
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reigns, of Euergetes and Philometer, we find the Roman 
Senate acting as arbiter, and both sovereigns went to 
Home to prosecute their claims in person. A curious 
side-light is thrown on these intrigues by^Plutarch, who 
mentions tliat Euergetes offered tlie chance of becoming 
Queen of Egypt to Cornelia, the high-souled mother of the 
Oracchi. No doubt “a Cornelia on tho tbroKie at Alex- 
andria would have^ been a real novelty un)uug the Cleo- 
patras. But tiie great Roman lady probably held hina 
in such esteiuu as an English noblewoman now would hold 
dll Indian rajah proposing marriage.” 

In 14G B. r., Pliiloinoter led an army to help his 
son-in-law, Alcxand(‘r, recover S}ria from Demetrius, and 
<lied from wounds received in battle. There is a striking 
contrast between the characters of the two brother-kings, 
who for nearly a quarter of a century jointly controlled 
the destinies of Egypt. Philometer (Ptolemy VII.) was 
one of the most able of the later sovereigns of the house 
of Ptolemy. A good and apparently unbiassed sketch of 
his life is given in the following passage from Polybius : 

Ptolemy, Kint? of Syria, died from a wound received in the war ; 
d man who, according to some, deserved great prai«Je and abiding 
remembrance ; according to others the reverse. If any king before 
him ever was, he was mild and benevolent, a very strong proof of 
which is that he never put any of his own ‘fi7eiid8* to death on 
any charge whatever, and I believe also not a single man at Alex- 
andria owed his death to him. Again, though he Was notoriously 
ejected from his throne by his brother in the first place, when he 
got a clear opportunity against him in Alexandria, he granted him 
a complete amnesty ; and afterwards, when his brother once more 
made a plot against him to seize Cyprus, though 'he got him body 
and soul into his hands at Lapthus, he was so far from punishing 
him as an enemy, that he even made him grants in addition to 
those which formerly belonged to him in virtue of the treaty made 
between them, and, moreover, promised him his daughter. How- 
ever, in the course of a series of successes and prosperity, his mind 
became corrupted; he fell a prey to the dissolutenefett and eflbm* 
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inaoj charactemtio of the Egyptians, and these vices brought him 
into serious disasters.” 


Space fails us for a sketch of the reigns of the four 
Ptolemies wlio succeed Philopater. Under Epiphanes 
(Ptolemy V.), tlu* domestic affairs of Egypt fell into a 
state of deploraldc eoiilusioii ; “ one rebellion succeeded 
anoth(‘r, and anarch} prevailed everywhere.’’ In order to 
maintain liis authoritv, Epiphanes w'as fain to ask tiie 
protection of tin* Roman Senate. From this time down 
to the conquest of Egypt 1>\ ()eta\iii8, the country of the 
Pharaohs was, to all iiihmts and purposes, a Roman prov- 
ince under a \ieero}, who w^as allowed the titular rank of 
king. 

(>n the death of Ptoh^my VI., in 181 b. c., a period of 
alU'rnate dcsi>otism, anarchy, and joint-sovereignty begins,* 
which is dillieult to follow\ In B. (\ 146, Euergetes II. 
(Ptolemy IX.) I>esiege8 Alexandria and occupies the 
throne, tliough h(' is nominally merely the regent of the 
kingdom, and guardian of the infant sovereign, Ptolemy, 
suriiamed Ncos. Euergetes, lunve\er, when he had got 
the Alexandrians on his side, did not scruple to put the 
infant king to death, and occu})y himself the blood-stained 
throne of Egypt. After having reigned some fifteen years 
at Alexandria, Euergetes has to fioc to Cyprus, having 
alienated his^ subjects through his cruelties and debauch- 
ery, Some years later he aj)i)carB to have returned from 
exile and regained possession of his throne. 

It is diflicult to unravel the confused and conflicting 
Btatements of tlie great historians as regards the later 
oAcnts ofj||iis throne, but the date of his death, 117 B. c., 
is n<|| disputed. 

With hiB death the history of Ptolemaic Egypt, BO^far as 
it is worth recording, may be brought to a close. There 
is nothing of public interest to follow till we come to the 
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Ifist scene,” to the reign of the notorious Cleopatra VI., (be 
Cleopatra of Shakespeare. 

This famous, or rather infamous, queen, daughter of 
Auletes (Ptolemy XIIL), who came so near to rovolii- 
tioniae the history of the Roman Empire, was boru about 
69 a. c. 

Auletes, who died 51 b. c., has earned the bad emi* 
iieiice of being the most worthless, incapable, and cruel 
of all the Ptolemies. If we take* Cicero’s estimate as 
(‘urrect, he was pliant and persuasive when iu need, mak- 
ing boundless promises of money to men of influence at 
Rome, but tyrannical and ruthless when in power, taking 
littli* account of human life when it thwarted his interests, 
or even balked his pleasures. With the priests, however, 
h( seems to have been on friendly terms. 

With the succession of Cleopatra we enter upon one of 
the most familiar epochs of Egyptian, or ratlier Roman, 
history, and the intrigues of the Egyptian queen witli 
(^aesar, and subsequently with Antony, are familiar to every 
one. The real cause of the war which broke out between 
Rome and Egypt in 31 a. d. seems a little obscure. In 
iact, the conduct 6f Antony in celebrating a grand Roman 
triumph at Alexandria, after a doubtful factory (34 B. c.) 
over the Parthians, seems to have alienated and disgusted 
the Roman 'Senate. But it was the formal distribution of 
provinces which gave most offence at Rome, and proved 
the chief ca 9 u$ helli put forward by Octaviife. This wag 
naturally regarded as a theatrical piece of insolence and 
contempt of his country : “ For, assembling the people in 
tlie exercise-ground, and causing two golden thrones to be 
placed on a platform of silver, the one for him and the 
other tor Cleopatra, and at their feet lower thrones fiiw 
their bhildren,. 4 he proclaimed Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, 
Cyprus, Libya, and Cmle-Syria, and with her, conjouitiy, 
Csssarion, the reputed son of the former Ciesar. His own 
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iOlkB by Cleopatra were to have the style of ‘ king of 
Jdngs;’ to Alexander he gave Armenia and Media with 
Parthia, so soon as it should be overcome; to Ptolemy, 
Phoenicia, S^ria, and Cilicia. Alexander was brought out 
before the people in M(*dian costume, with the tiara and 
upright peak ; and Ptolemy, in boots and mantle and Mace- 
donian ca]) done about with the diadem, — for this was the 
habit of th(* successors of Alexandc'r, as the other was of 
the Modes and Armenians. And as soon as they had 
saluted th(‘ir ])ar(‘nts, the one ’vias received by a guard of 
Macedonians, the other b} one of the Arnumians. Cleo- 
patra was then, as at other times when she appeared in 
public, dressed in the habits of the goddess Isis, and 
gave audience to the poojde under the name of the new 
Isis.” 

The usual view of historians is that Cleopatra’s flight to 
Egypt, after ttie disastrous battle of Actium, was prompted 
by cowardice ; but in view of the strong character of this 
queen, it is more likely that she came to the conclusion 
early in the tight that Anton} ’s cause was lost, and that 
her naval (‘outingent A\ould only swell the spoils of Octa- 
vius. Slie probably knew, too, that her life would be for- 
feited if she were taken prisoner with her fleet. But there 
was still a chance, if Antony w'cre killed or taken pris- 
oner, that she might negotiate with the conqueror as 
Queen of Egypt with her fleet and treasure intact. Besides, 
as Professor Mahafly points out, who could tell what effect 
her personal charms, although now somewhat mature, 
might have u{K)n Octavius? She had already subjugated 
two far greater Romans, — Caesar and Antony, — why not a 
third ? For the closing scenes of Cleopatra’s lifo we can go 
to Shako8]X)ar|. whose history hef'e is less at fault than is 
the cAse ^hi^^nglish historical plays, as the whole narra- 
tive is scrupulously reproduced from Plutarch. The last 
scene of the tragedy is vividly pictured by Dion: 
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** After her repast, Cleopatra sent Caesar a letter which she had 
wntten and sealed, and putting everybody out of the monument but 
her two women, she shut the doors. Caesar, opening her letter, and 
finding pathetic piayers and entreaties that she might be buried in 
the saiup tomb with Antony, soon guessed what was doing. At 
first he was going himself in all haste, but, changing his mind, he 
v*rit others to see. The thing has been quickly done. The mmen- 
gt rs came at full speed and found the guards apprehensive of noth- 
ing , but on opening the doois they saw her stone-dead, lying upon 
a bed of gold, set out in all her royal ornaments. Iras, One of her 
women, lay dying at her feet; and Charmion, just ready to fall, 
scarce able to talk and hold up her head, was adjusting her mis- 
tress’s diadem. Ahd when one that came m siiid angrily, ^Was 
this well done of your lady, Charmion?* ‘ Perfect H well,’ she 
answeied, <and as became the daughter of many kings;’ and os 
she said this, she fell down dead beside the bedside.” 

When modern people wonder at the daring of the last of 
the Clcopatras, who has been embalmed in the prose of 
Plutarch and the verse of Shakespeare, tlicy seldom know 
or reflect that she was the last of a long series of prin- 
cesses, probably beautiful and accomplished, certainly dar- 
ing and unscrupulous, living every day of their lives in 
the passion of love, hate, jealousy, and ambition, wielding 
dominion over men or dying in tlie attempt. But, alas! 
except in the dull, lifeless effigies on coins, we have no 
portraits of these terrible persons, no anecdotes of their 
tamer moments, no means of distinguishing one Cleopatra 
from the rest, amid ‘’the catalogue of parricides, incests, 
exiles, and bereavements. 

The battle of Actium made Octavius master of the 
Mediterranean, and Egypt of course became a mere prov- 
ince of Rome, until it fell an easy prey to the rising 
Mohammedan power some six centuries later. The his- 
tory of Egypt under Arab rule will form the subject of 
the next chapter. 



CnAPTER 111. 


THI] HULL OF THE CALIPHH. 

T he period oi some 050 years, from the fall of the 
Ptolemaic Empire (b. c. 30) down to the Mohamme- 
dan coiKiuest in 038 a. d., need wot detain us long. This 
age is an uneventful one for Egypt, now reduced to the 
jxisition of a iuer(‘ province of the Roman Empire, and 
then — on the disruption of the Empire and its partition in 
395 A. D., wlicii the two sons of the Emperor Theodosius, 
Arcadius and Honorius, ruled respectively over the Eastern 
and Wosh'ru Em})ires — a portion of what may be con- 
vicMitly called the B} /.antine Empire. 

In the early ])art ol the seventh century the great Semitic 
race of the Saracens begins to play a most important part 
in the world’s history, and wdth little difficulty the army of 
the Caliph Omar under Amru wrests the province of Egypt • 
from Rome. 

We *now enter upon a picturesque period of Egyptian 
history, though it is of more importance to lovers of the 
arts than to historians. It lasts foft nearly nine hundred 
years, till the conquest of Egypt by the Ottoman Turks in 
1517. The chief historical landmarks of this long epoch 
of Mohammedan rule are Ahmed Ibn-Tulun, El-Muizz, 
Saladin, and En-Nasr Mohammed. 

Amru, fully alive to the suitability of the site of the 
Roman stronghold of Babylon, bfdlds here his new capital, 
called Foll^t (old Cairo). This is some two miles south 
of milern Cairo.^ The latter city is often erroneously 
attributed to Saladin. This enlightened monarch no doubt 
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improved the new capital considerably, and fortified it ; but 
the modern cit/ dates from 969 a. d., when El-Muizz, the 
first of the Fatimite dynasty (Tunis), transferred the seat 
of the government, and we might also say of the Caliphate, 
from Kerouan (the “ Holy City ”) to a site about two miles 
tiom Fostat. To this new city, Gohar, the Caliph’s gen- 
< ral, ga\e the proud title of Mast-EI-Kahira (the Viotori- 
ous), a name which was corrupted by Europeans into Cairo, 
though the nathes still call it Masr. Gohar’s^ design was, 
h()NVC\er, at first limited to a fortress and palace for his 
in ibter, and for some tune the new site was only the royal 
Khidence of the Caliph El-Muizz. flere Ihed the harem, 
th ‘ court, and the garrison, and in this enormous enceinte, 
h\ed, so say the Arab chroniclers, over t^^clve thousand 
souls. It was not till the reign of the great Saladin tliat 
th(* walls of the palace were extended to include a city, 
which even then, in the twelfth century, occupied as large 
a site as iiitra^mural Cairo of to-day; that is, about three 
miles long, and a mile to a mile and a half wide. 

“Most of these changes,” remarks Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Pool e, “ can be traced m the present city. A small part of 
Fostat remains under the name of Masr-El-Atika (old 
Cairo), separated from the capital by the great mo^ds of 
rubbish which indicate vanished suburbs. Of Kahira the 
whole growth can readily be traced. The second wall still 
stands on the north side, though the magnificent Ncrman- 
looking gateway of the Bab-En-Nasr, or ‘ Gate of Victory,’ 
with its mighty square towers and fine vaulting within, and 
the Bab-El-Futuh, or ‘ Gate of Conquests,’ flanked with 
massive round towers, are not quite on their origifial sites. 
The cornice and frieze, adorned with fine Kufic inscriptiona, 
which run along the face t)f the gateway and the faces and 
inner sides of the two towers half-way from the ground, no 
less than its solid and clean-cut masoxiiy, distlnguisb the 
^ Gate of Victory ’ among Saracenic monuments. 
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‘‘The second wall is still visible at the eastern boundary of 
tilie city, and its otluT sides may be traced by the nwme% of 
demolished L^ates, as the Water Gate (Bab-El-Bar), the Bab- 
®-Luk, and the Bab-El-Khalak ; while the Bab Zuw^eyla, 
still standiii^^ in the heart of the city, is one of the most 
stnkinij: binldin^s in Cairo, tliough its walls and inscrii)- 
tioiis ar(‘ daubed over with plaster, and its towers are low- 
eied to mak(‘ room for the minarets of the adjoining 
Momjuo ol El-Muayyad. The second wall, thus mapped 
out, must have run from near the present bridge over the 
Jsmailiya Canal, along the western side of the Ezbekiya 
(where the wall was standing in 1842), to near tlie Abdin 
Palace, where it turned up to the Bab Zuweyla, and w'^as 
prolonged to the (‘ast(‘rn wall. 

“ Since it wjis built, the Nile has considerably changed its 
course, and now" runs much larthcr to the westw"ard. Sal- 
adin’s wrall w’as a n storation of this in part, but his addition 
(begun in 1170) round the citadel is in partial preservation, 
like tlio fortress itseli, though the continuation round the 
site of Katai on the south is demolished. The names of 
the gates, however, show that the limits of the present city 
on the south are nearly wdiat they w"ere in Saladin^s day, 
and th^ wall must have run from the Citadel to near the 
Mosque of Ibii Tulun, enclosed it, and turned north to meet 
tlie old wall near Bab-El-Luk. 

“ That limits of the modiTii additions are only too plain, 
but street improvements of the reigning dynasty happily do 
not extend to the old Fatima Quarter, and indeed scarcely 
affect Saladin’s city, except in the prolongation and widen- 
ing of the Mooski, the opening of the broad Boulevard 
Mehemot Ali up to the Citadel, and the laying out of the 
Ruma}la Quarter and the Kara-Meydan in the usual Euro- 
With these exceptions, the modem additions 
exto^ CMuly from the Ezbekiya Quarter to the river, and 
consists of a number of parallel boulevards and rmdBs 
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places^ where ugly Western uniformity is partly redeemed 
by bome cool, verandahed \illa 8 , and the grateful shade of 
trees.” 

In short, the three creators of modern Cairo are Sala- 
din, Melicmet Ali, and Ismail. Saladin bdilt it, Meheinet 
All enlarged it, and Ismail embellished and modernised 
it 

Under the Saracens Eg\pt was governed by no less than 
a hundred and fort} four rulers, some of vtl^om were 
11101 el} go\ernors or viziers undei tlie Damascus and Bag- 

id Caliphs respective*!}, while tlie moie powerful of these 
(h nasties, as we shall sec later, claimed the title of Caliphs, 
and were viitually independent kings of Egypt. 

These dynasties of Mohammedan rule, amounting to no 
less than ten, cover a period of histor} comparatively fea- 
tureless and unimportant. Egypt under the C'aliphs seems 
to have no external histor} to speak of, except during the 
leign of Saladin, and some of the Mameluke Sultans, such 
as El Ashraf, who capture^ Acie, and Biiisbey, who recon- 
quered Cyprus. The oiih important d} nasties are those of 
the Omayyades, Abbassides, Fatimitcs (Tunis), Ayyubides 
(Kurdish), and the two slave d} nasties of the Mamelukes, 
— the Baharide and the Circassian. The most picturesque 
and interesting are the two latter. 

This is a period which Mr. Stanle} Lane-Poolc has made 
his own, and for a graphic picture of the Mameluke i||iyB we 
must go to this author’s “ Arabian Society in the Middle 
Ages,” “ The Art of the Saracens,” and other works deal- 
ing with mediaeval Eg} pt An appreciable part of the his- 
tory of this period is to be read in the Cairo mosques, for 
most of these magnificent shrines of Islam were built by 
the Mameluke sovereigns. 

In order to understand, however, the course of events m 
from the fourth to the fifteenth century, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the involved question of tike Caliphate 
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its succession Tht fii st four Caliphs, Abu-Bekr, Omar, 
Othman, and Ali, e either kinsmen or pnncipal adherents 
of the Prophet Then we have the rule of the Omaj jades, 
which lasted for neaih a hundred vears When the last 
of the race, Marian II , i^as killed in battle, a descendant of 
Abbas, an unck of Mohammed, founded the impoitant 
dj'iiistv of Abbassidcs, and the scat of the Caliphate is 
trmsk ri(d from Dimiscusto Bagdad In the tenth cen 
tur’v the powoi of the Cihjihate of Bagdad declined, and its 
claim to the temporal and spiritual sovcreignt) of l^larn 
was onl} acknoivUdgcd in theory b} the Eg)'ptian Call 
phate In fact the Caliphs of Bagdid giadually fell 
under tlu control of then viziers or goveinois in Egypt, 
]ust as the Mcioxingim sovereigns had become subject to 
the^Mavorsof thePahee’ In the twelfth eentuiy we 
see the Patimite d}nast) of Tunis, who claimed descent 
from Fatima, tin duuhtei of Molnmmid, in possession of 
the I]e.jptnn C ili})hite, and membcis of this i imih sue 
cecded in maint lining then lule for ovci i eentuiy, till in 
1169 the\ were ovei thrown by the victorious Saladin, who 
founded the Avjubuks (kuidish) d}na8t> 

This great sovcieign does not at first claim the title of 
Caliph, but brings ba( k Egypt nominally undei the spirit- 
ual control of the Caliph of Bagdad Saladin deservedly 
ranks as one ot tin greatest, and incontestably the most 
enlightened, of all the sovereigns of P]g>pt from Pharaonic i 
da>8 downwards, and under his rule Egypt is tiansformed 
fiom a small kingdom into a powerful empire. In fact, 
this period is closely bound up with the most important 
events in European history, and every one is familiar with 
Saladin's magnificent campaigns in Palestine, his conquest 
of Jerusidem, and the treaty with the English kmg, 
Richar<U , and tliese are only a small part of his exploits. 
Saladlb^ioo, combined in a marked degree the genius for 
war with the love of the beautiful, aays Mr. Stanley Lane- 
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Poole; and the walls of Cairo and the noble Citadel bear 
witness to his encouragement of artshitecture. 

“Saladin’s empire needed a strong hand to keep it 
united, and the number of relatives who demanded their 
share of his wide provinces rendered the survival of the 
Ayyuby dominion precarious. Saladin’s brother controlled 
the centrifugal tendencies of his kindred for a while, and 
bis son, El-Kamil, gloriously defeated Jean de Brienne on 
the spot where the commemorative city of Bl-Mansura 
(the Victorious) was afterwards erected bj the conqueror. 
After his death in 1237, however, the forces which made 
for disintegration became too strong to be resisted; vari- 
ous petty dynasties of the Ayyuby family wen‘ tempora- 
rily established in the chief provinces, only to make way 
shortly for the Tartars, and in Egypt and in Syria notably 
toi the Mamelukes, who in 1250 succeeded to the glories 
of Saladin.” 

The strict meaning of Mameluke is “owned,” and the 
p]gyptian Mamelukes were originally white slaves. They 
were first employed by the Sultan Es-Salih in the middle 
of the thirteenth century as mercenaries, and in many 
respects they resembled the Janissaries of the later Turks, 
a body first raised for a similar purpose by the Ottoman 
Sultans, about a century later. The Mamelukes soon ob- 
tained the control of the army and became an important 
rf actor in the body politic of Egypt, and in a few years 
gained the chief authority, by 1250 a. d. becoming suflS- 
ciently powerful to seize the throne. 

TJhe Sultans of this Mameluke dynasty offer remarkable 
contrasts. Slaves in origin, and warriors by trade as well 
as by inclination, bloodthirsty and ferocious, this dynasty of 
adventurers had an appreciation of art which wquld have 
done credit, as Mr. Lane-Poole aptly remarks, to the most 
civilised rulei*B that ever sat on a constitutioiial throne. 
“ It is <me of the most singular facts in Eastern history^ 
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that, irhereror these rude Tartars penetrated, there they 
inspired a great and vivid entfensiasm for art. It was the 
Tartar Ibn-Tulun who built the first example of the true 
Saracenic mosciue at Cairo ; it was the line of Mameluke 
Sultans, all Turkish or Circassian slaves, who filled Cairo 
#ith the most beautiful and abundant monuments that any 
city can show. The arts were in Egypt long before the 
Tartars becam(‘ her rulers, but they stirred them into new 
life, and made tlic Saracenic work of Egypt the centre 
and head})iecc of Mohammedan art. 

“Why this should be, — why the singularly tyrannical, 
bloodthirsty, and unstable rule of the Mamelukes should 
ha\e fostered so remarkable a development of art, — re- 
mains, as w^e ha\o said, a mystery; but the fact is indis- 
putabh' that the period of Frankish and Circassian tyranny 
in Egy})t and Syria was the age of efllorescence of the 
jnirest Saracenic art in all its branches. 

“ Where\cr the Saracens carried their conquering arms, 
a n(‘w and charactciistic style of art is seen to arise. In 
the ni(\s(]ues and private houses of Cairo, of Damascus, 
of Kairowan, of (>V)rdo\a and Seville, throughout Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, North Africa, and Spain, and 
in Sicily and tlie Balearic Isles, we trace their influence 
in the thorouglily individual and characteristic style of 
architecture and oruaincnt which is variously known 
as ‘Arabian,’ ‘Mohammedan,’ ‘Moorish,’ a nd ‘ Sar accnic.^^ 
The last Utiu is tin* best, because the most <®iiprelietlBMgg^ 
‘ Arabian ’ seems to iinplv that the art owed its origin to 
Arabia and the Arabs, whereas it was only when the Arabs 
left Arabia and ceased to be purely Arabian, that the style 
of art miscalled Arab made its appearance. ^Mohamme- 
dan ’ in^icah's that the art was the work and invention of 
Muslimi||which can hardly be maintained in the face of the 
factfcat the first great monument of Saracenic architec- 
ture in Egypt was designed by a Christian, and that mucll 
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of the finest work was produced bj Copts and Greeks* 
‘Moorish’ limits the art to the Mohammedan rulers of 
Spain, where indeed a singularly magnificent development 
of the style took place; but this was neither the earliest 
nor the most typical form. ‘ Saracenic ’ art includes all 
the work of the countries under Saracen rule, and, mcnre- 
ovor, carries with it the perfectly accurate impression iiiat 
the chief development of the art was at the time whf^n the 
Saracens were a fighting power, and the name was a house- 
hold word among the crusading nations of the West” 

The famous collection in the National Museum of 
Arabic 4rt, which is described in a subsequent chapter, 
afiords abundant proofs of the extraordinary development 
in the decorative arts attained by Egypt under the Mame- 
lukes. 

By some historians Melik-es-Salih is reckoned as the 
founder of the Mameluke dynasty. It is true that it was 
during his reign that the Mamelukes, whose influence and 
power had been steadily increasing after the death of 
Saladin, first became a factor of the greatest importance 
in the government of the country ; but Melik was himself 
one of the Ayyubidc Kurds, and was, in fact, a grand- 
nephew of Saladin. On Melik’s death and the accession of 
a weak and incapable sovereign, the Mamelukes, headed 
by El-Muizz-Ebek, seized tlie throne. Ebek, who had 
iftrengthened his position by marrying Melik’s widow, was 
m fact the founder of the Mameluke dynasty. 

The genesis of this dynasty of adventurers is well de- 
scribed by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole : 

“ Before El-Salih's death, a certain number of hie Mamelukes had 
risen from the ranks of common slaves to posts of honour^ at their 
master’s court; they had become cup-bearers, or tasters, or mas- 
ters of the horse to his Majesty, and had been rewarded by enfran- 
chisement; and these freed Mamelukes became, in tom, masters 
and owners of other Mamelukes. Thus, at the very beginning of 
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the Mameluke history, we a number of powerful amurs, or lords, 
Uprho had risen from the ranks of the 8la\e8, and in turn became the 
owners of a larjfe bod}' of letainers, whom they led to battle, or by 
whose aid they aspiied to ascend the throne. The only title of 
kingship among these nobles was personal prowess, and the com- 
mand of the laige'sf nninber ot adheients. In the absence of other 
influences, tlie liereditdi} pnnciple was no doubt adopted, and we 
lind family, that ot Kalauii, maintaining its succession to the 
throne forhe\(i.il geneiations, but, as a rule, the successor to the 
kingly i»o\\er was tlie most powerful lord of the day, and his hold on 
the throne deju nded chiefly on the strength of his following, and 
his conciliation of the other nobles. The annals of Mameluke 
dominion are full of instances of a great loid reducing the author- 
ity of the leigning SiiltaTi to a shadow, and then stepping over Ins 
murdered body to the throne.” 

The great Sultan llcbars is a typical representative of 
the rulers of this military oligarchy which controlled the 
destinies of Eg}pt for over three centuries. In many re- 
spects Bchars resembled Saladin, and his romantic career 
has much in common with that of the founder of the 
present dynasty, Mehcmct Ali. His wonderful force of 
character and diplomatic talents no doubt contributed to 
his strikingly successful career as much as his personal 
courage and capacity for governing men, qualities in which 
few of the Mameluke Sultans were deficient. These quali- 
ties, too, enabled this one-eyed slave not only to gain the 
throne, but to keej) it for nearly twenty years, — an unusu- 
ally long reign for a Mameluke, which averages five or sil) 
years only, — and to found an empire that endured for 
nearly three hundred years. 

Bebars’s reign is a fair sample of the history of this 
epoch, and in Marco Polo we glean many interesting details 
of tliis picturesque personality. Bebars was a native of 
Kipchak, a district betweeii the Caspian Sea and the Ural 
MounAins. Of magnificent physique, he had one serious 
d^ct, from the slave-trader’s point of view, — a cataract 
in one eye. On this account he only sold for J&20. Ha 
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eventually passed into the possession of the Sultan Es- 
Salih In the war against the saintly Louis of France and 
his Crusaders, Bebars distinguished himself so markedly 
that he was gnen high command in the Mameluke army 
Taking advantage of the dissensions and n\alry of tlie 
Mameluke generals, and the incapacity of the Sultan 
Ed Mudhaffer, he seizes the throne with little didieulty, 
having won over the army to his side 

Thus begins that singular succession of ^kfamcluke Sul- 
tins which lasted, in spite of special tendencies to disso- 
lution, foi two hundred and seventy -hve ^ears 

rii external history of these years is monotonous Wars to 
1 ] I the invasions of the Taitars or to drive the Christians from 
the JIo]> Land struggles between rival claimants to the throne, 
f ml isHies to and from foreign powers, including France and Venice, 
tl Kh in of Persia and the King of Abjssmia, constitute the staple 
f f f reign aliairs To enumerate the ev ents of each reign, or even 
ti^ names of the fifty Mamelukes vivho sat on the throne at Cairo, 
would be weaiisome and unprofitable to the reader But it is difler- 
ent w ith the internal affairs of the Mameluke period In this flow- 
* ring time of Saracenic art, a real inten st belongs to the hfe and 
s Cl il condition of the people who mad< and encouraged the finest 
iroductions of the Oriental artist History can show few more 
startling contrasts than that offered by the spectacle of a band of 
diHoid(rJ> soldiers, to all appearance barbarians, prone to shed 
1 lood merciless to their enemies tyrannous to their subjects, yet de- 
lighting in the delicate refinements which art could afford them in 
yutir home life, lavish in their endowment of pious foundations, 
m ignificent in their mosques and palaces, and fastidious in the 
smallest details of dress and furniture Allow ing all that must be 
illowed for the passion of the barbarian for display, we are still far 
from an explanation how the Tartars chanced to be the noblest pro- 
moters of art, of hterature, and of public works, that Eg3rpt had 
known since the days of the Ptolemies ” 

To resume our sketch of the most picturesque figure 
among all the Mameluke sovereigns 

So well did Bebars organise his wide-etretching proniioes, that 
no incapacity or disunion among his successors could pull down the 
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fabric be had raised, until the y^ave of Ottoman conquest swept 
at last upon Egypt and Syria. To him is due the constitution of 
the Mameluke anny, the rehuildiug of a navy of forty war-galleys, 
the allotment ot feofs to the loids and soldiers, the building of 
causeways and bridges, and digging of canals iii various parts of 
Egypt. 

“ He strengtliened tlie foitiesses of SjTia, and garrisoned them 
with Mainelukeh , he connected Damascus and Cairo by a postal 
berv ice of four days, and used to play polo in both cities within the 
same wepk ” 

In Marco Polo will be found an interesting example 
of the business hours of this famous Sultan. He arrived 
before Tyre one night ; a tent was immediately pitched by 
torchlight; the secretaries, seven in number, were sum- 
moned with the commander-ill-chief ; and the adjutant- 
general (Andr Alam), with the military ^cretaries, were 
instructed to draw up orders. For hours they ceased not 
to write letters and diplomas, to which the Sultan affixed 
his seal ; tins ^ cry night they indited in his presence fifty- 
six diplomas for high nobles, each with its proper intro- 
duction of praise to God. One of these letters has been 
preserved; it is a very chaiacteristic epistle, and displays 
a grim and sarcastic a])]>reciation of humour. It appears 
that Boomond, Prince ot Antioch, was not present at the 
assault of that city by Bebars, and the Sultan kindly con- 
veyed the information of the disaster in a personal despatch. 
He begins by ironically complimenting Boemond on hi&l 
change of title, from* prince to count, in consequence of 
the fall of his capital, and then goes on to describe the 
siege and capture of Antioch, sparing his correspondent no 
detail of the horrors that ensued. The letter winds up by 
an ironical felicitation on Boemond’s absence : ‘‘ This letter , 
holds happy tidings for thee ; it tells thee that God watches 
i^^®^Diuch as in these latter days thou wast not 
in .Atioch ! As not a man hath escaped to tell thee the 
tale, we tell it thee ; as no soul could apprise thee that 
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thou art safe, while all the rest have perished, we appnse 
tJiee ’ ” It would seem that, not unnaturally, the nnfnr, 
tunate Prince of Antioch was highly incensed with the 
Sultan’s sarcastic attentions. 

The most ample details of the outward life qi Mame- 
lukes may be gathered in the chromcles of tiie Arab his* 
torian, El-Maknzy , but if we seek to know something of 
tilt domestic life of the period, we must go elsewhere We 
occasionally find, indeed, in this histonan an account of 
the levels of the court on great festivals, and he tells us 
how, during some festnities in Bebars’s reign, there was a 
conceit every mght in the Citadel, where a torch was 
gcntl} aaved to and fro to keep the time 

But to unde^tand the home lite of the Mamelukes, we must 
turn to the ‘ Tnbusand and One l^ights, whde whatever the 
(ii^m and scene of the stories the manners and customs are drawn 
h m the society which the narratois saw about them in Cano m 
the ihy of the Mamelukes Fiom the doings of the characters in 
that immortal story book we may form a nearly accurate idea how 
the Mamelukes amused themsehes, and the vaiious articles of 
lu\nrj that ha-ve come down to us — the goblets, incense-burners, 
fowls and dishes of fine inlaid siher or gold— go to confirm the 
hclclity of the pictuie The wonderful thing about this old Moham- 
medan society 18 that it was what it was in spite of Islam With 
ill their praters and fasts and irritating ritual, the Moslems of the 
Middle Ages contrived to amuse themselves Even in their relig- 
f Jii they found opportunities for en303nnent They made the most 
^f the festivals of the faith, and put on their best clothes, they 
made up parties to visit the tombs, indeed, but to visit them right 
merrily on the backs of their asses they let their servants go out 
and amuse themselves, too, in the gaily lUumin ited streets, hong 
with silks and satins, and filled with dancers, jugglers, and revellers, 
fantastic figures, the Oriental Punch, and the Chinese Shadows , or 
they went to witness the thrilling and horrifying pexformanoes of 
the dervishes ” 

Contemporaneous wiih the accession of the first Maine-* 
luke dynasly is the commencement of the great Ottoman 
Empire. The Ottoman Turks were so called from fiieir 
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-first leader, Othman, who, towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, seemed likely to swallow up not only the 
Asiatic provinces of the Byzantine Empire, but all Chris- 
tendom. The Turks were not, like the Saracens, a Sem- 
itic race, nor were they of Aryan descent, but of Mongolian 
or Tartar (jrigin. Though the Turks and Arabs are often 
loosel} described, as if tliey were of the same nationality, 
they lia\e, in lact, nothing in common except their religion. 
In 145.3 the capital of the Empire, Constantinople, was 
taken by MohamnK'd the Conqueror, after a siege which 
lasted several }ear8. In 1517 the Ottoman Sultan Selim, 
known as the “ Inflexible,’' who had already added Syria 
to the Ottoman Empire, conquered Egypt. 

From the Ottoman conquest in 1517 till the French 
occupation in the last years of the last century, and the 
subjugation of the country to the famous adventurer 
Mehemet Ali, a sketch of whose reign is given later, the 
history of Egypt is entirel} without interest. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE MAKING OF EGYPT. 

A RARE outline of the principal c\ent« of Egyptian 
history, from the end of Mehemet Ali’s reign in 1848, 
to the suppression of Arabi’s rebellion in 1882, ^\ill suffice 
to preserve the thread of the narrative in the sketch of 
Eg}ptian history *^hich has been attempted m the previous 
chapters 

Mehemet’s successor, Abbas, seems to indicate what 
biologists call a ‘‘ throw-back” to the tjpc of Oriental des- 
l)()t, of which some of the Mameluke sovereigns are ev 
<imples. All that can be said for him is that he maintained 
the strictest authority over the army and his officials, and 
that the public security in Egypt was never greater than 
during his reign. He was followed by his uncle, Said, who 
had the same leaning towards Western civilisation as his 
father, Mehemet, and was, in many respects, an enlightened 
prince. To him is due, more than to any other sovereign, 
^ the great scheme of the maritime canal. 

Many important public engineering schemes were car- 
ried on during this reign, including the partial restoration 
of the Barrage, the railway from Cairo to Alexandria, ihe 
building of the National Museum (since removed to Ghizeh). 
In spite of the crippled state of the finances, Said Pacha 
abolished monopolies and equalised the incidence of taxa- 
tion, and inaugurated numerous other beneficial fiscal 
reforms. Unfortunately his reign was short, and in 1868 

he was succeeded by Ismail, grandson of Mehemet All. 

66 
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Ismail, in sfifte of his passion for European institutions 
and*his exalted aims for the national development of Egypt, 
which he attempted to raise to the position of a European 
Power, was little more than a magnificent failure as a nine- 
teenth century sovereign. Though he did much for the 
matt'rial progress of the country, and spent enormous sums 
in what, m the case of Egypt, can in an ironical sense 
only be termed “ reproductive public works,” such as roads, 
bridges, canals, railways, etc., he may be said to have done 
more harm to his country than any sovereign since the 
age of the Ptolemies. His prodigality, which will be re- 
ferred to later, was proverbial, and the fact that the public 
debt on his accession was three millions, and by the end 
of his reign had increased to nearly thirty-fold, speaks 
volumes for the unfitness of Ismail to continue as the 
sovereign of a country in the last throes of financial em- 
barrassment, and on the verge of bankruptcy. 

“ Tsmail’s mistake lay, not in the aim he set before him, but in 
his manner of tiding to attain it. No one can doubt that he was 
right, as the great founder of his dynasty, Mehemet Ali, ^as right, 
in striving to bring Egypt into line with European civilisation. . . . 
Ismail failed for lack of patience and judgment. He tried to rush 
his tiansformation scene. He wanted, by a stroke of the pen, to 
turn the most conservative jieople on earth into a living embodi- 
ment of all the virtues ot a progressive and enlightened civilisation. 
He had no patience for the slow conversion of a nation almost as 
stolid and immovable as their own Pyramids. Their whole system 
was to be changed in an instant by a coup de th^atrCy with trap- 
doors, stage-thunder, and a shower of fireworks. It was not so to 
be done, as Lsmail has by this time realised in his meditative seclu- 
sion at Stambul.^ 

“ Inexhaustible patience, tact, and discretion are needed before the 
immemorial vices of Egyptian government and the time-honoured 
corruption of Egyptian society can be transformed.'* 

. the European bondholders, fearing national 

bankruptcy and repudiation of the innumerable loans, in- 

> This WM written before Umall's deatb in 1886 . 
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duced their respective governments to intS^ere; and the 
revenue and expenditure were placed under the control of 
commissioners appointed by the Great Powers. Ismail, 
ha\ing placed insuperable difficulties in the way of the 
Financial Commission, the Porte, at the instigation of the 
Powers, dethroned Ismail, and placed his eldest son, Tew- 
fik, on the throne. 

Tewfik was virtually the prot^g^ of the Powfrs, and this 
naturally lessened his prestige considerably in the eyes of 
his subjects. Egypt was, in fact, practically a big estate, 
with the Great Powers as landlord, and Tewfik as tenant 

The army, from the first, seemed to have got out of 
hand, and in 1881 the military leaders, combining with 
the heads of the so-called National movement, whose chief 
ostensible object was the freeing of Egypt from European 
influence and control, the disaffection of the people culmi- 
nated in open rebellion under Arabi, the minister of war. 
In July, the English fleet went to the assistance of the 
Khedive by bombarding Alexandria, and in less than two 
months an English expeditionary force, under Sir Garuoh 
(now Lord) Wolseley, stamped out the rebellion by a 
crushing defeat of Arabics troops at Tel-el-Kebir. This 
practically marks the end of Egypt as an independent 
kingdom (except for the nominal allegiance due to the 
Porte), and from that date to the present the history of 
Egypt is the history of the development of the country 
under English influence. 

At the very outset, Great Britain, in dealing with 
Egyptian reforms, had to contend with the serious ex- 
ternal obstacles due to the peculiar position of the country 
through its dependence on fhe Porte, and to the interna- 
tional tutelage as regards finances to which she was subject. 
Obviously, with insufficient material the morale of govern* 
ment would be lessened. Under Ismail the suzerainty of 
Turkey was limited, to aB intents and purposes, to ifae 
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n^t to exact an annual tribute of some £700,000, But 
the accession of Te^fik was the Sultan’s opportunity, and 
the new firman included one \ory serious restiiction on the 
borrowing po\^ei of the vassal state The sanction of 
the Porte was necessary, ccjually with that of the Pow- 
ers, before Lg\p^ could negotiate any fresh loan 

With this iinpoitant c\( t ption, most of the powers and 
prnihffts of Ho\oioigiit\ could be exercised b} the Khe- 
dn<. hg}pt was, nuked, i ii more harnpeied by the Gr^ at 
Powcis, as giiiidians of the (ame (ti easing), than by 
th( Suit in of tlie Ottoman Lmpiu Another obstacle 
was tlu piivikges giantul to foidgntis which aie known 
as tlu* r ipitiihtions, of which the most important were 
the e\tm])tion fiom the ]uiisdiction of the local courts 
of jiistici, ind unmimit} fiom taxition These pin ilegcs, 
too, fiom tlu tinu ol M( heme t Ah, had been notoriously 
aluistd h^ tlu hiji nui powdful loieign colonies in Egypt 

This immunit> fiom the loexl (ouits had, dining the leign 
of Ismail, been paiticulail} abused b\ the aimy of comes- 
who ( \})h)itcd Lgypt at tint peiiod Thousands 
ol picjiosteions claims used to be bi ought against the Gov- 
ei nment by these ad\ c nturi i s, in the consular courts, — the 
only juiisdiction to which foieigncrs were subject, — who 
were natiiially piedisjiosed in fa^ouI of the claimant. 

“Tiidted 111 th< sixties uid se\enties was the happy hunt- 

ing ground of hinncurs ind promoters of the shadiest description 
An industridl or comnurcial tnttipiise might oi might not be profit- 
able to the (Hrsoiis uiidei taking it but the man who was lucky 
enough to have a case against the Government could regard his 
lortuiH as assured The same ruler, who could with impunity 
X>eri)etratc acts of gross perfidy and injustice towards his native 
subjects, w ^ himself mercilessly tricked and plundered by the for- 
eign TUppMs that found such a congenial home upon Egyptian 
soil 

If the personality of Ismail was an essential factor in the rum 
of his country , it needed a whole senes of unfortunate conditions to 
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render that personality as it actually became It needed a nation 
of submissive slaves, not only bereft of any vestige of liberal institu- 
tions, but devoid of the slightest spark of the spirit of liberty It 
needed a buieaucracy which it would ha\e been hard to equal for 
its combination of cowardice and corruption It needed the whole 
gang of swindleis — mostly European — by v\hoin Ismail was sni 
lounded, and to whom, with his phenomenal incapacity to make a 
good baigaiii, — stiange ch nacteristic in a man so ladically dishon- 
est, — he tell an easy pre^ 

“A concession, nominally asled for to fprwaid some iisetul ent»*r- 
piise 01 business, was actually sought simply in order to find an 
< \cu8c loi throwing it u]>, and then elainnng c imiieiisation from the 
(uA eminent When the Mixed Tribunals f international courts 
♦ '.tablished to decide cnil actions) were estiUishtd, then were 
i 40,000,000 of outstanding claims made by foreigners against the 
(lOA eminent The e\tia\agant nature of these claiins may be esti- 
mated by the fact that in one claim where 10,000 000 francs had been 
d< manded, the Mixed Couits awaidtd the plaintiff il,000 Ismail 
Jiimstlf was fully ah\e to the <‘haip piactice of these European 
Khentureis and concession-luinicis — convcitibh* terms for the most 
]i irt, — and with a genial cynicism um d to lally these Euroiiean cofu 
cesvirmaire* on then extortionate pi ictices During the interview 
with a famous conce^mnaire, Ismail told one of his suite to close the 
window, ‘for if this gentleman catches cold it will cost me £10,000 ' 

“But 111 Egjpt European influence was far too strong to permit 
of this solution of the financial difticiilt^, and the Powers embodied 
a kind of comiiosition with Egypt’s cieditois by what ts known as 
the Law of Liquidation, by which the country was freed from the 
threatened insolvency The interest on the debt was immensely 
reduced, and Egypt was able once more to meet her liabilities, ‘but 
tied hand and foot, unable to move, almost unable to breathe, with- 
out the consent of Europe " ” 

The weak points in the position of Egypt are admirably 
summed up by Sir Alfred Milner : 

“ A Government which cannot legislate for, and cannot tax, the 
strangers resident in its dominions, — especially when those strangers 
form, by virtue of their numbers, wealth, and influence, a very 
important section of the community, — is lamentably shorn of its 
due measure of authority and of respect. But this weakness in the 
position of Egypt, springing from the CapitulationB, has been greatly 
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^enhaneed by the further disabilities and restrictions which she has 
<^broiight upon herstlf by her unfortunate financial career There is 
no country in the world to the position of which a pohcy (jf profuse 
expenditure and reckltss borrowing was more ill suited Other 
states which hiuc plunged in the same direction — though perhaps 
none evtr went to Huch lengths — could at least fall back, in the last 
resort on the desperate remedy of repudiation ” 

but the Egyptian Go\ eminent was too much under the 
thumb of the (iieat Powers to adopt such an ultima ratio. 
Native creditors might, and indeed were, defrauded with 
impunity, but European influence was too powerful to pei- 
mit of such a policy in the case of foreign bondholders. 

To return to the condition of Egypt after the collapse of 
the National Party and the fall of Arabi Pacha. 

With the crushing of Aiabi’s rebellion, England’s work 
in Egypt had only begun, no doubt much to the surprise 
and disgust of the English Government, which had inter- 
fered with no other object than to “ restore order” But 
the quick maich of events, and the fearfully rapid spread of 
popular and religious cvcitcment, were too much even for 
the most pronouncid suppoitcrs of a lais^ez faire attitude, 
and a policy of simple temporary intervention was neces- 
sarily converted by the course of events into one of more 
or less permanent occupation 

‘ Here was a countrj, the very centre of the world, the great high, 
way of natioim, — a country which, during the last half century, had 
l>een becomiug evtrinore and more an appanage of Europe, — in 
which thousands of Furopean Inesand millions of European capital 
were at stake, and in which, of all European nations, Great Britain 
was, by \irtue of its enormous direct trade and still more enormous 
transit trade, the most deeply interested And this country, which 
the common efforts and sacrifices of all the Powers had just dragged 
from the verge of bankruptcy, was now threatened| not with bank- 
ruptoy but with a reign of blank barbariamsia.*' 

The European Concert seemed as little able as Turkcyi 
Egypt’s nominal protector, to cope with this pressing emer- 
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gency; and France, the partner of England, shirked her 
duties in a somewhat pusillanimous fashion. Consequently 
Great Britain was morally bound to “ bell the cat*^ The 
difficulty of “ restoring order,” or, as it was officially worded, 
“ restoring the authority of the Khedive,” was enormously 
increased by the fact that not only had the whole machineiy 
of government been upset by the revolutionaries who called 
themselves the National Party, but the whole fabric of gov- 
ernment had rested on a rotten base. It had no moral or 
material force at its back, and the personal prestige of the 
Khedive Tewfik had been scriousl} impaired. 

Two courses were open to the British Government. 
(1) They could have contented themselves with restoring 
order externally, and left the responsibilities lor its main- 
tenance to Turkish troops. Such a policy would not, 
however, be tolerated in a country which, “ with its large 
number of European residents and swarms of foreign tour- 
ists, lives, so to speak, constantly under the eye of civilised 
mankind.” In short, such a barbarous policy seemed out 
of the question. (2) If the welfare of Egypt was to be 
studied, and the country to be put in the way of governing 
itself according to the methods of civilised states, then the 
only course was to be prepared for an occupation of the 
country till the whole machinery of government could be 
reconstructed, and peace and justice secured to the Egyp- 
tians, and native administrators educated in the methods 
of orderly and honest government. This was the task which 
England entered upon ; and it is this kind of veiled protec- 
torate which she is still exendsing. 

This “ veiled protectorate ” was of course in the nature of 
a compromise ; but for many reasons annexaldon, or even 
an absolute protectorate, was undesirable. The creation of 
this disguised protectorate was notified to the Great Pow- 
ers, January 3, 1883, in the memorable despatch, quoted 
below, of Lord Granville. 
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Although for the preseiit sa\ s that document, a British force 
remains in Egypt for the preservation of public tranquillity, her 
Majesty 8 Government are desiious of withdrawing it as soon as 
the state of thf ti iiiitry uid the organisation of proper means for 
the mainb nance ( f th( Klicdivt h *iuthorit> will admit of it In the 
meantimt the josition in winch liei Mijestys (rovernment are 
placed tew urds his Hif,hmss mitoses u]. on them the duty of giving 
advK« with tin oljcct of secuiing tint tht order of things to be 
estal lished slnll 1 f f a satistictoi> chiracter and possess the ele 
ments of stdlilitv ind picgrtss 

This constitutes one of the famous “ pledges of with- 
drawal” witli which Liigland is twitted in season and out 
of season b} the Fiench pi css In fact, in a leading French 
journal published at Ak\mdiia, these pledges aie daily 
printed in a t»roniineiit position on the fiont page 

In eouneetion with this meinoriblc “Note” may be 
quoted the important despatch — a corollary of the first 
— sent b> Loid balisbuiy to the English envoy to the 
Porte m 1887 

* The Suit in 18 1 ] ssuit, thf Government of Great Britain to name 
a date for the ev i uati n ( f I t in I m that dem iiid he is avow 
edly incouragfd I j on (i | ihips two of the 1 uiopean Poweis 
Her Mii]c&t> s (lovtrnimnt h eveiy desire to give him satisfaction 
upon this point lut they cdiiiut fix even a distant date for evac 
uation, until the> ire alle to inak jn vision frr securing beyond 
that date tht txttrnil and iiit rnal jetct of Igyjt The object 
which the Powfrs of I ureje hive had in view and winch is not less 
tht dtsirf of hei Majtstv s Government to attain may be generally 
expressed by the phi dsf Ihc mutrahsation of Jgypt but it must 
be neutralisation with an txceition designed to maintain the secur 
ity and permanence of the whole airaiigemcnt The British Gov 
eminent must retain tlieir right to guard and uphold the condition 
of things which will have been I rought about by the military action 
and large sacrifice of this countr> So long as the Government of 
mam tains its position and no disorders anse to interfere 
with tW Am lustration of justice or the action of the executive 
power. It 16 highly desirable that no soldier belonging to any foreign 
nation should remain upon the soil of Egypt, except when it may be 
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necessary to maJce use of the land-passage from one sea to the otbar. 
Her Majesty’s Gk)vernment 'v^ould willingly agree that such a stipur 
Idtion should, whenever the evacuation had taken place, apply to 
English as much as any other troops , but it will be necessary to re- 
strict this provision, as far as England is concerned, to periods of 
tranquillity. England, if she spontaneously and willingly evacuates 
tlic country, must retain a tieaty right of luterveiition, if at aii> 
time either internal peace or external security should be seriously 
threatened There is no danger that a privilege so costly in its 
tharacler will be used unless the circumstances imjwrathely de- 
mand it ” 

These documents are such important landmarks in Eng- 
land’s Egyptian policy, that no excuse need be offered for 
(quoting them at some length 

It IS proverbially easy to he wise after the event ; but 
there is little doubt that an uncompromising protectorate, 
albeit merely temporary, would have been the most satis- 
factoiy course. 

“It IS certain that if we had giasped the Lg\ptian nettle boldly, 
if we had proclairnf d from the fiist oui intention of exeicising, e\Gn 
for i time, that authontj which, as a m itter of fact^ we do exercise, 
we could have made the situation not only much more endurable 
for the Egyptians, but much easier foi oiiisthes Had we seen our 
way to declaring e\en a temporarv protectoiate, we might have 
siisj>ended the ( apitulatuns, il we could not have got nd of them, 
altogether, as France his done in Tunis Had we been willing to 
guarantee the debt, oi a poition of the debt, not only could the 
interest have been at once reduced, and the financial burdens of 
the country enormously lightened, but Europe would no doubt hove 
agreed to free the Egyptian Goaernment from the network of 
strictions which had been imposed upon it for the protection of tho 
bondholders. In order to have Great Britain as surety for their 
bond, the creditors would have abandoned with alacrity all their 
minor safeguards” 

And now we will consider the more important reforma^^ 
and improvements carried out by England during thia" 
virtual protectorate of the country. Thc^y may conven- 
iently be divided according to the great State depart* 
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mentB, — the army, finance, public works, and justice. 
But in order to understand the significance and value of 
her great reforms in the internal government of Egypt, 
it is necessary to have a clear comprehension of the pecu- 
liar difficulties — a maze of obstacles both external and 
internal — which England had to contend against; and, 
therefore, in tlie preceding pages we have attempted to 
indicate the peculuir nature of these difficulties. 

The delicab' diplomatic relations between the Egyptian 
find English (lox ernmeiits constitute one of the gravest 
difficulties of Eiit»land's jiositioii as the \irtual protector 
and guardian ol Eir}i»t; and the presence of an English 
army of occujiatioii iU an autonomous province of a 
friendly Power, — lor that is the nominal ndation of Egypt 
toTurk(‘y, — is not the least ol these difficulties. 

The llritisli troofis have, of conise, no soit of status in 
the country. Tluw aie not the soldiers of the Khedive, nor 
foreign soldiers niMb'd }>\ the Khedive. They an‘ not the 
soldiers of the probctiiig Power, since there is in theory 
no })rotectin. Pow^pr. In theory their iirescnce is an acci- 
dent, and their character that of simjdo visitors. At the 
present iiiomeiil they are no longer, from the military point 
of vii»w, of vital importance, lor their numbers have been 
rcpcatodh reduced; and for several years past they have 
not exceeded, and do not now exceed, three thousand 
mt‘n.' It is true that their presence relieves a certain 
portion of the l^gj ptian army from duties it would otlier- 
wdse have to pert or in, and that il the British troops were 
altogether withdrawn, the number of Egyptian soldiers 
might have to he somewhat increased. But its value as 
part of the defensive forces of the country does not, of 
course, constitute the real importance and meaning of the 
British |||[ny of occupation. It is as the outward and 

‘ This wM written In I 8 ft 2 Since that date the numbers have been Increased, 
and the full strength of the army is now nearer four than three thousand. 
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visible sign of the predominance of British influence, of 
the special interest taken by Great Britain in tibio affairs 
of Eg}pt, that this army is such an importaa| element 
in the present situation. Its moral effect is ^ of all 
proportion to its actual strength. 

The most pressing of all the reforms so unperatively 
needed in Egypt was the remodelling and the ret^rgaiiisatlon 
of the discredited and distinctly non-effective Egyptian aimy. 
The first step was simple enough, viz., to get nd of the 
<"xisting army. This was done by the historic Decree of 
December, 1882, — “The Egyptian Army is disbainied.” 
But Sir Evelyn Wood, to whom tiie task of creating a new 
'umy w^as intrusted, did not despair ol converting the 
fellah into a useful fighting machine ; and his faith in what, 
after the miserable show the native troops had made in 
the recent rebellion, looked like very poor material, haa 
ui the last campaign been thoroughly justified. 

The fellaheen are no doubt wanting in initiative power 
and individuality, but when intelligently le^ they fight 
well. In fact, as is the case witli Turkish soldiers, good 
leadership is simply everything in the field. Moreover, the 
Egyptian soldiers are not wanting in the useful quality 
of insensibility to danger, which is a tolerable substitute 
for true courage. 

Hitherto, not onlyTiad the native soldiers been badly 
led in battle, but they were constantly defrauded of their 
pay, and treated with harshness and cruelty by their offi- 
cers. Now, under the new regime, they are properly fed 
and clothed, and, though discipline is strict, they are 
treated as sentient beings by ^e new English officers. 
Moreover, they are properly looked after when ill : under 
the old regime a military hospital did not exist. Perhaps 
the conduct of the English officers, when cholera wm 
raging in 1896, did more'Hian anything else to ^dn ttie 
confidence and respect of ‘Sie'new army. The twenty or 
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thirty “accuised’ Christians nursed these men day and 
night, and ncvei shiank from doing the most menial offices 
for them 

Tht British officers, as Mr Moberly Bell aptly remarks, 
are also an odiicitional foice of immense value si\ thou 
sand natiMs taught obedience and discipline, and en- 
couraged to tike i piide in tliemschcs and then voik, 
are a sfdid gam to 1 gvpt Ihe lesult is, that, on one 
oeeision when si\ solduis were icquired for the boudan, 
— foimeily ngarded h} the fellahs as a place of exile 
for life, — the whole 1 ittalion \oluntcered 

While a nati\e ami} was all \eiy well, it requiied to 
be “stiffened ’ by I iiglish tioops Besides, it was obiious 
that w ithout th( inoi al siip| oi t afforded b} the pi esence 
of an I nglish aini} of oceupition it would be hopeless to 
carry out ui} 1 istiiij’ j rop cts ol lefoim 

Those usjionsiblo ioi the icfoim in the army had, of 
coursf, within wide limitb, a free hand Veiy different 
was the e ise ol tliose re s])onsible foi placing on a sound 
basis the Eg}ptian linanecs From the outset the} were 
mot b\ the faet that the k picsentatnes of tlie Powers on 
the ( omiiiibsion of the aissi regarded the Eg}ptian finan- 
eial idininistratioii as the mere bailiff of the bondholders, 
and were inehiud to btar\e the public sfiMces for their 
benefit The eaidinal principle of Egyptian finance in- 
volved, m fact, a perpetiul stiuggle between the caisse and 
the Ciov eminent Ihe inteiest on the debt being the first 

charge on the cai^se, all the revenue is paid first to the 
treasury, but the Government can draw upon any surplus 
up to the limit of the “ authorised ” annual expenditure 
bo fettered was Egypt by the Powers in financial mat- 
ters, t^t nothing in the nature of a variable budget 
wasJIfl^ed A certain fixed sum (about six millions) la 
allowed her annually for all the expenses of goveriixnent* 
If, however, there still remains a surplus m the cause 
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after the interest on the debt and the authonsed expendi- 
ture have been met, half goes to the reduction of the debt, 
and half to the Government In the event of there being 
no surplus, and an extra sum is yet required by the Go\- 
cinment for a public \\ork of undoubted utility, it must 
idise double that Hum fiom the taxpayers, because of the 
stiingciit rules which insist on half of all the re^oaiie 
(aftei interest and authorised expenditure are paid) being 
(it \ oted to the reduction of the debt 

This, in a nutshell, was tht condition of Kgvpt’s hnancial 
jiosition when England entered upon the task ot bringing 
tlu n venue and ^ the expenditure into a stat< of stable 
( (luilibnum The results lia\e exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations The chief teaturcs of the mw fiscal {lolicy 
lit a moie equitable distnbution of the taxes, the suppres- 
sion of the cor\^e (the forced labour of the peasants for 
the di edging and repair of the canals, the most grievous 
ol all the burdens of the people), greater outlay on repro- 
ductive works, and less expenditure on “ non-effective ” 
objects All this has been accomplished without any 
increase in the annual expenditure , and the increase in the 
ie\onue, which has been remarkabl} uniform and steady 
since 1886 to the present }eai, has been concurrent with 
lightened taxation This has been possible, owing to the 
taieful economy m the admmistiation and improved meth- 
ods of collection Under Ismail an enormous proportion 
of the taxes, actually wiung from the overburdened fel- 
laheen, never reached the treasury at all, but was absorbed 
by the officials and the farmers of the taxes. 

“ Two great factors ha>e combined to bring about the financial 
recuperation of Egypt, — the prevention of waste on the part of the 
administration, and the development of the productive powers of the 
country As far as the prevention of waste is concerned, the first 
essential was a proper system of accounts Accounts are the foun- 
dation of finance You may have good accounts and a bad financial 
administration, but you cannot have good finance with bad aoccnints* 
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There was nothing more latal in the financial chaos of the days of 
Ismail than the manner in which the pri\ate property of the Khe- 
dive was iumi)led up with the propert\ ot the State. This mischiev- 
ous con^jufiion 'was put an end to 'when Ismail’s vast estates were 
surrendered to his cieditois, and a iti^iilai civil list substituted for 
the multifarious ie\enues which at one time flowed into the coffers 
of the soierejgii of Kg}pt/* 

The creation of a sohent Eirvpt has, indeed, been mainly 
the work oi Sir Edf^ar Vincent and his successors in the 
office of financial adiiscr to th(* Khedive. This reestablish- 
ment of solvency is direcih tiaceable to increased produc- 
tion. 

The material w oalth ol Ep:ypt is far from being exhausted; 
and if proper lucasurcs are taken to economise her' poten- 
tial product! v(‘n(*ss, there is no reason why, in less than a 
generation, she should not attain ‘‘ a degree of prosperity 
as imdreanit of now, as her ]>resent ]>osition of sohoncy 
was undreamt of only ten years figo.” 

It is all a (piestion ol mitt'r. The culti\able area might 
l)e ciiorinously c\teiid(‘d if the water supply, which for 
many months ol the \ ear is practically unlimited, could be 
jiroperly utdised on a large scale by means of canals and 
rc8er\oirs. 

From the time of the Caliphs downw-^ards, this truth 
seems to ha\e been recognised by the more enlightened 
Egyptian sovereigns and statesmen. It w^as the Caliph 
Omar who ga\e the following advice to his viceroy: “Be- 
ware of money-lenders, and devote one-third of thy income 
to making canals.” Had Ismail taken this coimsel of per- 
fection to heart, the regeneration of Egypt need not have 
been left to Great Britain and the other Great Powers. 

Exce^ in abnormal cases, the Egyptian cultivator can 
ftfforcJIlRfpay his taxes if he receives a proper supply of 
water for his crops. From time immemorial, Egyptian law 
has recognised the intimate connection between land tax 
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and water supply. The land which in any given year 
gets no water, is for that year legally exempt from all 
taxation whatever. As soon as it gefe water its liability 
18 established. But it is evident that the mere fact of 
rccei\ing some water, though it may set up the liability 
of the cultivator to pay, does not nece|Bari]} ijisure his ca- 
pacity to do so. In order to insure that he tnust get bis 
y^nter in proper quantities and at the proper times. But 
this is just what, in thousands of instances, he could 
not get, as long as the irrigation system remained in that 
^tate ol unutterable neglect and eoufusion into which it 
liiid fallen^ in tlic period preceding tlie British (M'Ciipation. 

Of the long catalogue of beneficent measiii*es by which 
th(* tax-paying power of the Egyptian people has Ijeen in- 
( 1 eased, the gi'eatest and most essential is the reform of 
the irrigation system. 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the enormous impor- 
tance of irrigation in Egypt. An adeijuate and sound sys- 
t(*m of irrigation implies, in tact, not only its commercial 
and agricultural prosjxjrity, but its ^ery existence as a 
cmlised and solvent State. 

In many respects, as we have shown, Egypt is a 
unique country, but only Go\ernment ofticials are able to 
realise fully tlie deep significance of Herodotus’s epigram, 
which attempts to sum up the one great feature of this 
Land of Paradox ” in the pregnant aphorism, “ Egypt is 
the gift of the Nile.” 

To understand even the very A B C of the Egyptian 
system of agriculture, t^o groat facts must be borne* in 
mind. The first is that the country is watered, not by 
rain, but by the river. In Upper Egypt rain practically 
never falls. Even in Lower Egypt it is a negligiWe quan- 
tity. The second great fact is that the river is not only 
the irrigator, but th^e fertiliser of the soil. The (me, jred- 
dish-brown mud, which the Blue Nile washes down from 
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the roIc&Dic plateaus of Abyssinia^ mixed with organic mat- 
ter from the swamp icgion ot the White Nile, does more 
than manure can do for the aimuil iono\ation of the land 

Having giaspcd tin sc csHfiitnl facte, we are able to 
imderstand tht icason of th(ie being two systems of agn 
cultiii e HI Lg> ])t In lJ])})ei Lg^ pt the natui al inundation is 
not Biij)pUni(ntcd })y a subsidi iij system of iiiigation canals 
(o\((pt tilt flood canals) and icst iioiis, and the methods 
art ibsoluttl} the sum as thost siuljiturcd on the walls 
of PluiaouK tdiiphs Vftti the spring haricst, the land 
lay idh till tlic next inundation This piiincwl s}stem 
ansi^ertd, no doubt, loi ecu ils but not foi cotton and sugar, 
ti\o of the most iiiofitibU e)f tht eaiths products foi i\hich 
tht Lg\ptian dim it( is admii ibl^ suited But perennial 
irngntion is lesmed foi thtse eiops, and tlit} must be vat- 
cied, not diowm d 

The impoilant distiiicti m bttN^eon the two kinds of iin 
gallon must UwijsIk home iii mind In the Upper Nile 
Vallc}, the iiin ol tin (ultnitoi is to eo\tr is much land 
as ])osRible with th( Nile w itei and its deposit eif fertilising 
mud in the nine seuntilic liiimng of the Delta, the 
clients e)f the ciiltu itoi weic mainh cemfincd to conti piling 
the Nile iiiund itieni — to keep it iwa> during high flood, 
and to retain as much as jiossible ol the watci dining the 
jwrieKi of low Nile lei Mchemot All is due the credit of 
imonting this s\stcm ol pei ennui iirigation and cncourag 
mg the culti\ation of theise moic ^aluable crops, cotton and 
sugai, in the Delta, which has guen Egypt a high position 
in the maikets of the woild for these commodities But 
Mehemet Ah’s scientdic methods were too advanced for 
the times, and depended foi success upon the continuous 
personaL supervision of his French engineers This was 
not and local prejudices being against these “new 

f angled notions,” Mehemet’s admirable conception was a 
failure 
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Of the specific works of reform in this department, the 
Barrage was one of the most important. This great dam, 
however, forms the subject of a separate chapter. 

In igation on the Delta has now been put on a proper 
footing. There is a complete network of mam and sulwidi- 
ar} canals designed on scientific principles, with the Bai- 
rage as tlic sttirtirig-point. 

(iioat importance has also been given, as will seen 
from the following extract from Lord Cromer’s last report 
(February, 1897), t(j tlie imfioitant work oi drainage. 

“ Including the cost of jmniping ou< Lake Mareotm, at>out £5i^,000 

li b]H nt upon diainage woiks in 1800. For this sum 1 SO kilome- 

>01 new drams were dug The inigdtion servus* is now extending 
th<* diainage system into thi liiglnr and iiiort Inghh cultnated 
huts where water IS abnnd«iiit, and where thi* soil would m time 
di tiTJorate if drama wi re not constructed Although about £^00,000 
lii\e alrcddv been spent on drains m Lower Egypt, a further Urge 
t vpeiiditure of iiionev will be reipiired bet ore it can be said that the 
diainage system is comphde 

“ Jt may sately be assc ited that funds could liardly be applied to a 
more necessary work, oi to one which would bring in a quicker 
n turn on the cajutal (xi)endtd In Egypt, exhmsted soil lecovers 
its productive power very rapidh Wliene\f‘r a dram is dug, the 
b« uelit caused is cpiickly apparent in the ahapi* of incieasf d produce. 

“For some years past, the Department of Public Works has 
devoted all its availalile ci edits to the iiiiprov (uneiit of the diamage 
svstem In lh07 iieaily all the budget allotment for new works will be 
sfieiit on those specially connected with the removal of the water from 
the subsoil 

“ For in every part of the country drainage jirojects are in course 
of preparation. If, however, in order to complete the system of 
drainage, the Government relies wholly upon such sums as can be 
granted annually out of the resources at its disposal, a long time 
must elapse before the work is completed Advantage has therefore 
been taken of the fact that large auras xif money are held in the 
siiecial Reserve Fund, to apply to the Commissioners of the Debt for 
a grant of £250,()()0 to be spent on drainage in 1807. 1 am glad to 
be able to report that the Commissioners have complied with this 
request.” • 
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Very different in character have been the irrigation oper- 
ations in Upper Egypt, where reservoirs take the place of 
canals. The chief work here has been the reclamation of 
the Shmahi districts. This is the term given to lands 
which, owing to tli('ir ro(‘eiving no water, are relieved of all 
taxation. ()l)\iously, few public works could be more 
directly and more immediahdy remunerative to the State 
than this. For instance, in the year of low Nile, X 300,000 
of taxes had to be abandon(‘d. ^ 

Wliat is imperatively required in the Upper Nile Valley 
is not a gre.'it dam like the Barrage, but a large reservoir 
for retaining the snpcrfliious flood- watc‘r for distribution 
during the summer. This need is admitted on all hands, 
but the burnina (iuestion of Egyptian irrigation was for 
many years narrowed to the comparative merits of the pro- 
posed sites. As, ll()^ve^ (‘r, Assouan has now b(‘en definitely 
selected h} the CioNernment for the site of this reservoir, it 
is unnecessary to discuss the ri\al projects for a storage 
reservoir at Wady Ualia, Kalabsheli, or Wady Rayan in 
the Fayyum. It goes without saying, that, with an increased 
supply of winter, tlie amount of crops could be enormously 
increased in the Delta and Upper Egypt. But while in 
Low^er Egypt the increase would be in additional reclaimed 
land, in Ujiper Egypt, where the cultivated area cannot be 
extended, increas(‘d cultivation simply means summer as 
well as wdnt'r crops. 

Experts estimate that a reservoir capable of storing about 
two thousand millions cubic metres a year, and providing 
one hundred tliousand acres with summer irrigation, would 
add between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000 annually to the 
produce of the country ; and as Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff’s 
estimate of the cost is not more than £2,600,000, the 
prohtJi^Ahis capital would obviously be enormous. 

The English engineers, mostly trained in the Indian 

> In avnrage seasons Uie remission amounts to about £ 50 , 00 ( 1 . 
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Public Works Department, did not fall into the error of 
attempting to carry out IJie various undei takings connected 
with irrigation from the headquarters at Cano Personal 
superMsion was the key-note of the polic;y of the new 
dei)artment The country was divided into five circles o£ 
irrigation (three in the Delta, and two in Upper Egypt), 
of which four were intiusted to the newcomers from 
Indu This plan of localising the engineenng talent, 
which it had been found desirable to import mto coun- 
trj pro\ed a complete success 

A lewed as a wholt there cm U no luestion that th* Irrigation 
I) i art merit is of all the L ranches of the Egyptian service managed 
\ \ British chiefs, the one upon which from first fo last it has been 
jossihU to look with the incst unmixcd ind^* ^ith men of this 
ihl rt stationed in overy quarter of the country seeing with their 
wn eyes and intrusted with a wid discretion to act to the best of 
then judgment, the work of impro\cment marched is rapidly as the 
li I ited amount of money at tin disposil of the Irrigation St nice 
wc uM permit hile a great de il was left to the initiatue of the 
indi\ idu il inspectors and the metho Is of each of them presented 
onsiderable diverMt> there was still a geneial harmony of purpose 
running through then work 

Nothing, perhaps, illustrates moie forcibly the confidence 
the natives have m the engineers tlian an incident quoted 
by Sir Alfred Milnes in his invaluable study of modem 
Egypt Ho had asked a native statesman, who was bit- 
terly opposed to the English occupation, what Egypt would 
do wifliout the engineers The reply was to the effect 
that the sooner England retired the better, but that 
engineers would certainly not be allowed to go. 

The engineer in the remote country district is, mdeed^ 
not only an indispensable official, but may be regarded as 
a useful educational and civilismg force. “The people 
recognise in him the great benefactor of their district, and, 
witli a childlike simplicity, they tom to him for help and 
counsel even an concerns the least related to his actual 
functions.” 
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The following amusing anecdote illustrates this attitude 
of the fellaheen towards the^e officials 
In one }oar of excc/>tionaIlj Jo^v Nile, a certain district 
was threatciu d 'w itli a total failure ot the crops, owing to 
the canal being too low to iingate the fields A cry of 
despair aiose fioiii tin whole populace, who, as usual, im- 
plored the 11(1 of one of th( Lnglish msjiectois of inigation 
who hapficncd to Ik on the spot This official piomptly 
dchnnincd t<» thiow i tempoiiiy dam acioss the canal 
Th( idea was i bold om The tunc was shoit The canal 
was laig(, and though lower thin usual, it was still carry 
mg a gr( it bod\ of watir at a considerable vflocit} Of 
couise no pie[)ai itions liad been nude foi a woik the 
nccessit) loi whidi hid ne\(i been contemplated L ibour, 
at ail) 1 it<, w IS loithcoining in an} quaiitit\ , loi tin peo- 
ple, who siw stinition stiiing them in the face, needed 
no compulsion to ]oin gladl} m an} oriteijuise which 
afloided th( in e \ ( u the i e mote st chance of leliof So the 
inspector hastil> got togcthei the best mateiixl within 
reach //t hrouqlit Im hd on to tht canal bank, and 
did not led\( tlu b((m of o])eiations, night or da}, till 
tlie woik was (inislud ind tlio plan succeeded To 
the surpi is( of all, tlie dam w as somehow or other made 
strong enough to iisist the ciiiient Thi water was laised 
to the icquiicd l(\el, and the land was cftectually flooded. 
The ]oy and the giatitude of the ])eo})le knew no bounds. 
It was decided to oflci thanksgivings in the mosque of the 
chief town of the district, and the event was considered of 
such guieial importance that even that exalted functionary 
the Munster of Public Woiks, himself made a special point 
of attending the ceremony 

In the Department of Justice and Police — using the word 
“ in its nairow but conventional sense as meamng 

all that appertains to courts of law — less progress has been 
made towards reform than in other State departments. 
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And yet there is no doubt that in the whole administratire 
field of Egypt, in no department is the cardinal principle 
which underlies aJl British intervention, — viz., not merely 
governing, but teaching the Egyptians how to govern tht'm- 
sclves, — more necessary to be kept in view. One reason 
if)r the slow development of law and justice is, that this is 
a branch of government which has been less under the 
iiihnence of the English. In fact, we were late in field. 
No effective interference took place till ab/)iit when 

Sir John Scott was appointed witli the title of Judicial 
Adviser to the Khedive, who \irtually undertfvok the func- 
tions of minister, though there wan a native* stauisnian bear- 
ing that title. 

There is not one judicial system in Egypt, but four. 
There is the old Koranic system, worked by tlio Mehken- 
iiehs, or courts of the religious law, which are now mainly 
confined to dealing with the personal status of Mohamine- 
ilans. There is the system of the mixed courts, which 
deals with civil actions betw'cen foreigners of different 
nationalities, or between foreigners and natives, and, in a 
small degree, with the criminal offences of foreigners. 
There is the system, or no system, of the consular courts, 
which deals with the great body of foreign crime. Finally, 
there is the system of the new native courts, which deals 
with civil actions between natives, or crimes committed by 
them. Of all these, it is only the native courts which the 
English have taken in hand, and that not till within the 
last few years. 

The native courts are, in one sense, though ranking only 
as courts of first instance, the most important of all as 
affecting the greatest number of people; but tiie English 
were, at first, chary of doing more than giving advice. 
The original personml of the native court was very unsatis- 
factory, and jobbing and nepotism was rife. Mr. Scott 
enter^ upon t}ie delicate work of reform in a judicious 
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moderate epirit. He wisely contented hinlself with 
modifying the judicial ayatem without radically altering 
the procedure and machinery of the law. 

By a series of important changes of detail Sir John has 
tnodided tJie judicial system which he found existing, and 
rendered it vastly more suitable to the conditions of the 
country; but he has never attemi)ted to revolutionise it. 
No doubt, if he had tlie work to do de novo,, he would 
}>refer something more like the Indian system, which 
experience lias jirovcd to be so well suited to the wants 
of a backward country, where most of the litigants are 
poor, and most of the cases simjile. He recognised, how- 
ever, that the Egy])tian codes and procedure, such as he 
found them, were the onl} ones which the native judicial 
body kn('w how to work, or to which the people were 
accustomed. He thendorc wisely decided not radically 
to alter the actual adininihtration of justice, but simply to 
improve it in the points where it was most imperfect. 

It is curious that, at first, the chief fault in the admin- 
istration of jUbtic(* li} these lower courts was the dilatori- 
ness of the piocci'dings. Now% according to tlie last report 
of the Judicial Adviser to the Khedive, the chief defect of 
tlicse courts was the hast} manner in which the actions were 
tried, and the old charge that “ Justice long delayed is no 
justice,” certainl} cannot now be brought against the native 
tribunals. The natural result of this tendency to haste 
on the part of the judges, who must, however, be given 
full credit for the zeal in w hich they set their faces against 
arrears of cases, is to give an unnecessary amount of work 
to tlie courts of appeal. Good authorities are, however, of 
opinion that, taken collectively, the native tribunals give 
every sim of working admirably, witli a judicious leaven of 
Euro]||9r judges. 

In the organisation of the police mistakes have avow- 
edly been made by the English officers responsible for the 
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reconstruction, owing mainly to a lack of continuitj^ 
the policy of reconstruction and reorganisation. Thelfilrst 
chieff Oea- Valentine Baker, who was s*^nt out to com- 
mand the police soon after the English oecnpatiqjl^ though 
an admirable cavalry officer, tv as totally unfitted for tlie 
office of inspector-general of police. Besides, he started 
on a wrong tack. ‘‘His whole management of tlie police 
was influenced, from the first, hy the conv iction . that 
they would sooner or later be converted into a military 
reserve.” 

After General Baker’s death, 1^1 r. Clifford Lloyd tried 
Ins hand at-tlie work of police oiganisation. Cnder this 
energetic reformer, the police w^ere made an independent 
body, and free from the control of the miidirs (governors 
of provinces). This proved a short-sighted jiolicy, and 
lessened the prestige of these provincial authorities, on 
whom the whole internal administi ation of their respec- 
tive provinces depended. Ultimatel}, through the efforts 
of Nubas Pacha, a compromise was arrived at, which is 
fetill m force. 

The police of each province, as matters are now ar- 
ranged, are under the authority of the mudir ; but, on the 
other hand, his orders must be given to them through 
their own local officers. He has no power of interference 
w ith the discipline and organisation of the force, nor can 
he make use of it except for the legitimate purposes of 
maintaining order and repressing crime. If he has cause 
of complaint against the conduct of the police, his remedy 
lies in an appeal to the ministry of the interior, which, 
through the inspector-general at headquarters, deals with 
the case. This is as it should be ; but, of course, the 
success of the system depends on a spirit of give and 
take on both sides, and on friendly relations between the 
mudirs and the chiefs of the police. 

In tile Department of the Interior important reforms 
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m the maintenance of public security, in addition to the 
police force, ha\c been effected since the estabUsbinent 
}{ a responsible Englisb official, who bears the title of 
Idviser on Internal Affairs. Mr. J. L. Gorst, appointed 
n 1894, was the first to occupy this important post ; and 
le is still the virtual head of the Department of the 
ntcrior, though a native statesman is the titular chief, 
riie principal work has been the reorganisation of the vil- 
age watchmen (ghaffirs), who serve as a supplementary 
)oliee force in the country districts. This unwieldy body 
ras much reduced in numbers, but put into a state of 
fficicncy, and placed under the control of the respective 
•mdahs, or \illage sheiks. 

These omdahs were answerable to the mamurs, or gov- 
iruors of districts, and the latter were under the control 
)f the mudirs, who, in turn, were rcsjionsiblc to the Minis- 
}er of the Inh'rior. Thus a regular series of authorities 
ivas effect'd in the machinery of government, by which the 
central authority in Cairo was in touch with tlie fellahs in 
fciie remotest district of the Upper Nile Valley. 

The above is an epitome of the development and results 
of the more im])ortant reforms in the administration of 
Elgypt under llritish infiuence ; but without wearying my 
readers with a catalogue of reforms suggesting a diluted 
Blue Book, it will be well to note briefly a few more im- 
provements in other liranches of the public services. 

In the matter of sanitation and sanitary reform, the 
attention of the Egyptian Government has only of late 
years — prompted, doubtless, by the serious epidemics of 
cholera in 1883 and 1896 — been directed to the pressing 
need of reform in matters affecting the public health ; and 
till recently the Department of Public Health remained 
oneji^fithe least satisfactory in the public service. This 
is largely due, no doubt, to the paucity of the funds avail- 
able for sanitary reform on a large scale. The department 
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was, in short, for many years after its estabJishment in 
1885, shelved and starved. This is virtually admitted by 
Lord Cromer in his report for 1897 : 


“ It IS, howe\ei, the misfortune that the siims of money required 
to execute the \ery necessaiy re forms proposed b> Rogers Pachu 
tlie lie id of the Health Department, are large Dming the hmrteen 
> ears which lune elapsed since the British ootupatioi of the coun- 
tr\ com mt need, Eg\plidn tin mu has passed thi'ough ttereial dih- 
tinct j>h ibfcs During the lust ptriod, which lasted Inun IhKJ to 
the closf of ISsH, there could hi no question eitliii of hsoal reform, 
(I of iiu reusing cxpinditui^ si\t on snh Hul>vocts ih irrigation, 
whiih were distinctly and diiictly leinunei itne. The aggregate 
d^1ult^ of thfhC jeirs amouiitid to i2,7.)l,00() Th whole attf'ii- 
tun ot the Goierninent was duiing this pi nod dniLted to the 
uiainteuaiice of hnancial eijuilihuuiii When at list a surplus was 
humed, hscal leliet was, Mry wisely in my opinion, allowed to 
like j)rf<edence of men astd txpi ndituns \en on the most iieces- 
si’'\ ohjeetb Duiing tht next i>eiiod, which may he said to have 
listed till 1801, large reductions w t n made in indirect taxation, and 
<liit<t taxes to the extent of about tl 000,000 wiit remitted 

It is only since 1 S04 that the Lg'vqitian (xovernmeut has been 
ihle to tuin its attention seiiously to those numerous reforms which 
iinolvi increased expciidituii on any lonsidtiahle scale Amongst 
the ob)ccts which mobt neaih concirn the general wtllare of Egypt, 
it cannot he doubted that the ic conquest of bome portion, at all 
oents of the Soudan, takes a \eiv high place It is to the accom- 
plibhmeiit of this object that the attention ol the Egyptian Govern- 
ment must, for the time being, be mamlv directed 

“ Moie than this, the de\ i lopiiic lit of the 8>8tem of irrigation 
should not be long delayed, more ebjiecially as the returns to be 
obtained from money spent on inigation will certainly in the end 
provide funds for expenditure in other directions « 

‘No government, and certainh not the semi-mternationalised 
government of Egypt, can afford to embark at once and at the 
same moment in a numbei of expensive and difficult operations. 
I do not doubt that the day of the Egyptian sanitary reformer will 
come , but under the circumstances to which I alluded above, I fear, 
though I say it with regret, that some httle while must yet elapse 
before the question of unproved smiitation in Egypt can be taken 
senously in hand.” 
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A great deal must be allowed for the ingrained hor- 
ribly unsanitary habits of the natives Though person 
ally clem and not ^\eise to the use of water, — in fact, 
their religion enjoiiis frequent md regulai dblutiojif — the 
buts of the ioUahetn iic indtbciilnbly hlth} The canals, 
which m tii( TLinote djstiicts aie the only source of Mater, 
are subject to (^(i} kind of pollution Near most Milages 
then aic lirkas.oi stignant ponds, which aio as malan 
ous as they arc malodoious L\cii in the piincipal cities 
th(i( is ibsolutcl} no system of drainage In the ease of 
Cairo, as Mill h( shown latci, this uproach will, hoMe\er, 
soon be removed lii shoit, the obscivant ti atelier only 
wonders tint tin iwful (hold a epidemic of last }eai is not 
lej'^eatcd annually I hen besides, there aic spcci il diffi 
culties m addition to the mioi incc and apithy and unsain 
tary customs ol the pc )pl( , which the sanitai} lefoiiner has 
toconfi )nt Ihese \ic the leligious prejudices of the Mos- 
lems The nios(pies aic tlu pnncipal offcndcis against 
the laws of hedth, iiid the latiiiics attached to e^ery one 
of these buildinj^s iie often eentus of infection Injudi- 
cious intcilcKiicf might easil> excite i fanatical oppo 
sition, which would stand seiuusl} in the waj of all 
sanitary icfoiin However, the judicious Inndlmg of this 
samtar} work b} Ilogcis Picha it sulk d in placing, in one 
3 ear (18^^)) o^(l one bundled and fifty mosques m a 
proper samtar) condition 

In connection with this subject some reference should 
be made to the choleia epidemic of last year, already 
ref tried to The following extracts from Rogers Pacha’s 
Report are instructive * 

“ There can bt little doubt that the disease was originally intro- 
dwc^ll^ August or September 1895 by pilgrims returning from 
MedRr It was at first limited to sporadic cases which did not 
attract attention By the first of February the disease was com- 
pletely stamped out m the provinces 
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« Unfortunately, Alexandria had become infected on the 28th oT 
December In the mouth of January, 1896, t\venty-one cases, and 
in Februaiy forty-eight cases, occurred in that town In Apni the 
number of cases once more rose to fifty and in May the dtaeaga 
i'>sij/nt d an epidemic form in the town Cases imported from Alex 
irKiiii soon begin to occur all o\er the couiitiy, intl by (he middh 
t f M it was evident that a gt neral mftction was imminent 

From the 1st of May to the 2Jd of Oclobei, 703 \illages were 
infutcd In all these villages in8]»ectir ii wis earned out, generally 
b> one of the four very cipibh Inglisli inspectors wh< were avail 
iLlt for proviiicidl work In (och MlUgc a rholera hospital was 
est ibhshui 

By the end of Octobei tlie disease ha<3 jracticalU Usaj)ptared 
Dining the winter epidemic 1 OIS d( iths were rworded From the 
Isl of April to the list of October tlu ininilH.r ol dedths was 
1 087 making a total of IS 10 > deaths out ot 21,693 rases notihed 
01 detected 

I he leduced mortility iii ISOo-O as compired to 1883 is due to 
two causes, namely, (1) to the fict that in thf interval of thirteen 
vtars i great ad\ ance his been made in inuln il srmice, with the 
ithult that the pi opr nuthodb lor iin sting the j ropagation of 
ch )irri are now more lully nndeibtood than was formrily the case, 

(-) to the fact that the Medical and Sanitary Departments of the 
Ig\ptian (loveinmeiit art now far bettci organised than was the 
c ise m 1883 

The scheme for a thoiough system of diainage for Cairo 
shows that the revival of inteiest in sanitation is begin- 
ning to take a practical form 

‘ 1 his 18 a tremendous undertaking, estimated to cost at least 
i- 500,000 The necessity has long lieen recognised but it has been 
put off from year to year, owing to want of money, — not eo much 
absolute want of money, as want of poweF to apply money that actu- 
ally existed to the desired object owing usual and ten-times 

explained necessity of obtaining the 0 the Powers, or, more 

properly, the consent of Fiance, for none of the others made any 
difhculty France was finally appeased last year by the appoint' 
ment of an International Commission to examine the various com- 
peting schemes This Commission, composed of an Englishmsm 
a Frenchman, and a German, sat last winter, and ended by propos- 
ing a scheme of its own, for which preliminary investigations sie at 
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present being made So in two or three years we may hope to see 
Cairo drained in I'vhich case that city, or at any rate the European 
quarter of it likely be one of the healthiest places of 

residence in the world 

It may leasonabJy be expected that this important sam 
tary reform will hate some elfcet in reducing the deplor- 
able high death-rate of Cairo, — forty -six per one thousand, 
whieh lb actuill} double that of many European capi- 
tals, the at Cl age dcath-iate of Pans being twenty -tin ee, 
and London nineteen, per one thousand It must, how- 
ever, be icmcmbcied that tins abnoimally hca\y bill of 
mortality is to some extent faetitious Foi Cano is re- 
garded by the Egyjitnns m the light of a sacred city, and 
they are acc ustoiru d to crowd into it Ironi the Milages of 
the Delta, when they feel tlien end appi caching, simply 
to du in ( airo 

Till the last few \ ears, the educational system seemed 
little affecte'd by the spiiit of lefoiin which was influencing 
Egypt and its nitionil institutions No dcpaitment has 
home iiclui fiuit of late But though there has lately 
been a n mai kable increase in the number of schools and 
scholais, only a small mmoiity of the latter belong to the 
Mohammedan religion 

PrtMous to 1884, the few Government schools were also 
boycotted by jjaients of the dominant faith, the religious 
influence of the Ulemas, who controlled the El-Azhar 
University and the irmumerable schools attached to the 
mosques, being too strong to be combated The famous 
El-Azhai Univeisity — “a petrified university, which rests 
like a blight upon the religious and intellectual life of 
the colintry ” — has moulded all the religious training in 

better class of the Mohammedans are now, however, 
beginning to tolerate the Government foundations; and 
there are now nearly eight thousand scholars in the pri* 
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mary schools, while there are about fifteen hundred in the 
secondarj schools and the eight higher professional schools 
or technical colleges (Law, Military, Medicine, Engineering, 
Agriculture, etc.). 

Hitherto, the educational vote has made a poor show in 
the Egyptian budget, and some critics maintain that edu- 
cation is the “ Cinderella ” among tiu' Egyptian depart- 
ments of state. This, no doubt, will be rectified in future 
l)udg(‘ts. It must of course be remembered that — 

“ PtojJe must live before thoy can he taught. FAmme is ^orse 
tliari Ignorance. Wliat the Egyptian Cio\enniieiit hml to fight for, 
SIX oi ,e\en years ago, -was tlie \ ery existeiire of the j«*ople. Essf'u- 
tial as education is, the proxision ot education not 8iu)i a primary 
dut\ of goxeriiment as the defence of |)er8onAl property, the mainte- 
naiue of justice, or, iii a country like Egypt 'where human life 
<1< pends upon public w orks, the careful preservation of these 'works 
ujion wliicli life depends. And, in the next place, it would have 
b( en no use simply to augment tlie budget of the Education Depart- 
HKiit, so long as the schools were being conducted on unintelligent 
methods.” 

To come to a higher form of public education, — the art 
of government, — it cannot be said that much progress has 
been made in developing representative institutions in the 
machinery of government. It is true that there is a Leg- 
iHlaiive Council, but its powers arc inconsiderable, being 
mainly confined to proposing amendments to projxised laws 
affecting the administration. As the Council cannot initiate 
legislation, and as the Ministry need not accept the amend- 
ments, the Legislative Councils are not of great importance 
in the body politic. 

Then there is the General Assembly, — which is ffimplj 
the Council, enlarged by a popular element. This has one 
important function, for no ?iew taxes can be imposed wiito- 
out its consent As, however, this assembly only meets 
once every two years, it cannot play a very considerable 
part in Egyptian politics. 
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The time, in fact, haa not yet come for applying the prin- 
ciple of representative government, in any gieat degree, to 
the national aftaiis of Egypt It would be sounder policy 
to begin by introducing it into the management of local 
business, and even then tentatively and with caution 

The onl) local n [)iescntatFve institution having adminis- 
trative powciB, vvliuli at present exists, is the municipality 
of Alcvandria That (it), by viitue ot its large European 
population, has piobabl} moie ol the elements requisite for 
the success of local sdf-govcrnment than an} other town 
in Eg}pt On the otliei hxiid, the mixtiiK ol Eiiiopeans 
and natives in this municipality gives rise to ceitam special 
difhculties 

The attitude of England in this policy of Eg} pti in inter- 
vention, siiK ( the Ai \\n revolt, is simple and compiehensive 
It Vvas natiiial that the Biitish G-overmnent should suppose 
that then task, when Fiance, in 1882, thiow all responsibil 
ity foi Eg}pt on then hands, vvas a simple one, namely, 
to crush a militii} using Onl} actuil expuience taught 
England that the n lull ion was a ver} small matter, and 
that the real dilhcult} la} in the utter lotteiiness of the 
whole labile of government Natui all} , then, the pledges 
England inaeh , being based on a total misappiehension, 
were impossible of lullilmciit But to tlu spirit of these 
pledges England has been faithful It is indisputable that 
England has deiivcd no pecuiii'?!} or othei benefit from 
her occupation ol Egypt As a matter of fact, among the 
foieign einplo}ees in the Egyptian civil service there are 
neail} twice as mail} of Fiench oi Italian nationality as of 
English In 1895, for instance, there weie 348 Italians, 
826 I^rcnch, and 174 English in the Khedive’s service 
No nation is able to say that any legitimate right or 
pnvjj^c which it once possessed in Egypt has been in- 
frmged by any action ot England. Such nght or priv- 
ilege remains absolutely untouched, even where it would be 
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just and reasonable that it should be modified And, on the 
other hand, what European people, having any interests m 
Eg}pt, has not benefited by the fact that that country has 
l)cen pieserved from disorder and restored to prosperity’ 
That this is the true \iew of the character of British policy 
IS shown by the willing acquiescence, if not the unspokf n 
af)pro\al, of the majoiity of civilised nations. 

As for the attitude of the Fiench Government, it is nat- 
ural tnoiigh that France should feel some resentment at 
Engl md holding the position m Egypt, among all European 
nations, that she herself once held, and foolishly resigned 
>vhen in 1882, she shirked at the last moment, and left 
England to “ face the music ” alone Thtu lu 1887, at the 
tinu of the (’’onstantinople Confeicnce, it was trance who 
put olistacles m the wa) of the withdrawal of England In 
short, logically, Franc( is mainly answerable for the British 
( ontiniu (1 occupation m Eg> pt But yet it must be allowed 
that Fiance his man^ leasons foi being hurt and disap- 
pointed, consideiing the enormous value of her services to 
Eg}pt in the past 

It w IS Fruiof* who supjortfd I gvpt in h^r struggle for inde> 
]>eiidence from furkty when all the olhci Poweis were against her, 
ind when this opposition the> prevented that inde]r>endence from 
1 ecoming complett, it w is to trance that Mch» met Ah turned for 
lid 111 his attempt to cuilise 1 gvit as he understood the meaning 
)f ciMlisalion lor something like half a century French lawyers, 
1 rench engineeis, trench mtn of learning weic engaged in doing 
their best — ofti n undt r most discouraging circumstances — to deluge 
I^g^pt with the fruits of European culture 

‘ In short Frenchmen may ilaim to have been the pioneers of 
turojican influence Whatever Egypt borrowed from Europe, 
whether in the material or intellectual sphere, came to Mhr fltirtt 
through French channels Her upper classes, if educated at aQ, 
were educated by Frenchmen in French ideas French even became 
an official language, side side with Arabic To this day, the 
English m the Egyptian service write official letters to one anothes* 
in halting French ” 
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Then there is the •Canal. This stupendous work is of 
course purely French in conception and execution, and was 
(see a later chapter) undertaken in face of the continued 
and bitter ho‘<tility ot England. There is, then, some 
excuse for Fiance making all the capital she can out of the 
unfortunate engagements, or “ pledges^” of England, pub- 
lished and reiterated urhi et orhi^ in 1883 and 1887. 

It IS neccssai} , ho\\e\cr, to look at the other side of the 
question. France has, no doubt, been of great service to 
this eistwliile ‘‘ disti cssful coimtiy;” but her services are 
oountei balanced 1)^ h(‘r tendency to exploit and make 
money out of Eirjpt, which seems to have been a caidinal 
principle of hci Eu:}ptiau polic}, fiom the death of Mehcmet 
Ali to 1882. 

In the days pi km to the ebtdbliahnK lit of the Mixed Tribunals, — 
which France resisted with all Iki might, — Fn noli adventurers 
exploited Egypt in the most niiioihss lashion, and the^v iiequently 
enjoyed the support of FkikIi diplomacy in tluii ntfanous game. 
No Great Powtr has dung with such kmicitj^ as Fianci. to all the 
advantages, howcvei indetensible and galling, bestowed on its sub- 
jects by the Capitulations She has shown no consideration for the 
weakness of Eg^^pt She hab never hesitated to use In r immeiiBe 
superiority of povsei to push the interests of Fiuich traders, Fiench 
contractors, and French financiers In the jt*ais immediately pre- 
ceding the Arabist i evolution, when England and France were 
acting in conceit in the Egyptian aft an s, it was France who was for 
getting the last pound of flesh out of the Egyptian debtor It was 
England who was in favour of showing some consideration for the 
people of Egypt, and not ot ti fating the question purely as one of 
pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

The withdrawal of England on the understanding that 
France should never occupy the country — if such a pledge 
could be enforced, for circumstances might easily arise in 
whi|j||| France would be wrong to keep this pledge — has 
beenwuggested as one way out of the Egyptian difficulty. 
A settlement of this vexed international question by means 
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of such a self-denying ordinance on the part of France and 
England is not likely to be adyantageous, or even anything 
but a temporary shelving of the difficulty. 

“ Can any man,” says an old resident, ha« held high office in 
the EJg}ptiaii ri\il service, and had i>eculiar opportunities for observ- 
ing and judging iiiipal-tially the results of English inftuenoe in 
“knowing the social and political condition 6f the country, 
niairitain with confidence that if Egypt weic left herself lo-mor 
row favouritism and corruption would not once more raiw theii beads 
Unit justice would not once more be venal, that the administration 
would not once moie gradually f<ill hack into disoidei , and that, as 
i ( ons« (pieiice of such disoidtr, tinancial equiliniium would not igain 
l»e jM)]iardised i* And then should w» not have the old storj the 
< nibai rassiiient of the tieasin\, causing the impoveru h merit of the 
j(oph — such impo\( nsbment leading to discontent ami agitation ; 
tint iigitation directed not only against th» (joveniment, but, under 
thi iiispiidtion of in ischiet-mak mg fanatics against all progressive 
It int nts o^ society, — another Ai abi, anoUiei nw olution i \nd if, in 
piosptotof a fresh catachsm tliHatiiimg evtiy Kuropcan interest, 
liter all diplomatic means had been exhausted FramJe were to 
‘it 1 in th..t she could stand it no longei , if she were to take the 
line which we took in ISSJ, — what moi i) light should we have to 
si\ hei na} { Could wc tight or restrain her from inteifenng i 

The withdrawal, hoTvever, of Great Britain, if it is not to 
cud in disaster, can only he a gradual process. An intan- 
gible influence made up of many eleimuits, like that of Eng- 
land in Egypt, cannot he withdrawn any more than it can 
be created at a certain hour or by a certain act. 

One of the most absurd suggestions for the cutting of 
this Gordian knot is neutralisation. In the case of small 
hut well-go\ erned and highly civilised States, such as Bel- 
gium ^nd Switzerland, neutialisation and a strict principle 
of non-intervention by the Great Powers is all very well ; 
it would, however, be difficult to conceive anything more 
unlike than the internal condition of those well-govemed 
countries and that of Egypt. A neutral policy on the part 
of tlie Powers would scarcely be likely to insure the inter- 
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nal good government and the peace of Egypt. It would 
be simply evading the main object of all foreign interfer- 
ence, whether b} the six Powers, or England and France 
jointly, or by England alone However, Great Biitain is 
hardly likely to adopt so weak and cowardly a policy, 
which would “ simply mean that, from unw illmgness to 
allow an> ono of their number to do the work in which all 
are interested, the Powers should determine that that work 
must be left undone ” Sueh, indeed, stripped of all diplo- 
matic highfalutin, is the meaning of the specious word 
“neutralisation” applied to Lg}pt Besides, how would 
the various foreign interests, which undoubtedly exist in 
Egypt, be saleginided if Egjpt was neutralised ’ 

Another suggestion b> politic il theorists is that Egypt’s 
natural giiaidiin the Poitc, as its suzerain, should be the 
protector of Eg>pt, which should be neutial as legards all 
otbei European poweis Tuikey, in sheirt, would be the 
policeman of Lg)pt, and be itsjiemsildc for oidei and firm 
internal go\ ei nment The i e is some thing ilmost ludici ous 
m this proposal “ The idea of mti listing Tin key w ith the 
mamtenanct eif lefoims the chief aim of which has been 
to differenti ite Eg}jjt fieim Tiiikish administiation, is like 
substituting the w olf foi the sheep-dog as the guardian of 
the flock ” 

Then theie are man}- who ad\ocate what they are pleased 
to call “ internationalisation ” This is going backwards 
with a \ ongeance In other words, Eg} pt would be “ put 
into commission,” and fettered by the Great Powers in her 
administrate e and internal policy, as she is already in her 
financial measures For Egypt has indeed suffered already 
from a certain amount of internationalism It is the bond- 
holders who have the power of the purse, and the raison 
the sanction of the Poweis in measures affecting 
the nnances is the fact that they represent the creditors 
of Egypt Then, too, the veto of the Powers which already 
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exists on the legislative authority of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, might be supposed to give sufficient European in- 
fluence. When the political chaos of the last years of 
Ismail, when Egypt was tied hand and foot by Europe, — 
each country ha\ ing a right to a finger in the pie, and each 
disdaining responsibility, — gave way to the dual control, 
it was a great step in ad\ ance, and results have shown that 
the single control has benefited Egypt still mon*. It 
might naturally be supposed, then, by all unbiassed and 
disinterested observers, — by all, in short, who are not con- 
firmed Anglophobists, — that the retention of the guardian- 
ship by England, so long as any foreign intervention is 
necessary, is the one sensible solution of the Egyptian 
question.^ 

For most of the facts and a great deal of the Information In this chapter 1 
have Uld under contribution Sir Alfred Milner’s invaluable study of contempo* 
rary £^gypt« entitled ** England in Egypt.” 
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ALEXANDRIA AND THE NILE DELTA. 

T he tra\eller, reaching the Land of the Pharaoha by 
the direct sea-route \ ia Alexandria, must be prepared 
for a ci‘rtain sense of disappointment when the bleak and 
barren shores of the ^lle Delta are first sighted. The 
monotonous ridges of desolate sand-hills, \ aried by equally 
unattractive lat^oons, arc a melancholy contrast to the beau- 
tiful scenery of the Noith Aliican littoral farther west, 
which delighted his ejes a few days before, as the vessel 
skirted the Algerian and Tunisian coasts. If the expect- 
ant traveller is so diaillusion(‘d by his first glimpse of 
Egypt from the sea, still keener is his disappointment 
when the ship enters the harbour. But for an occasional 
palm-tri’c oi minaret standing out among the mass of shops 
and warehouses to gi\e a faint sugg(‘8tion of Oriental at- 
moBpliere, this bustling and painfully modern-looking city 
might he mistaken for some flourishing French seaport, 
say a Marseilles or a Havre, plumped down on the Egyp- 
tian plain. It is dillicult to realise that this is the city 
of Alexander the Great, and tlie metropolis of Egypt under 
the Ptolemies. 

Alexandria, though a much modernised and hybrid sort 
of city, is not without interest. It has, no doubt, been 
rather neglected by writers of Egyptian travel, and, conse- 
quently, ignored by tourists, who. do not as a rule strike 

^T^l^hapter (and a portion of the following one) is reprinted from an 
article contributed to the '* Picturesque Mediterranean,” by kind permission of 
the publishers, Cassell & Coi&pany, Limited, London. 
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out a line for themselves. It has been regarded too much 
as the most convenient landing-place for Cairo, and visitors 
usually devote but a few hours for a hasty inspection of its 
curiosities before rushing off by express-train to the City 
of the Caliphs. 

It would, of course, l)e absurd to compare Alexandria, 
essentially the commercial capital of Egypt, in point of 
artistic or historic interest with Cairo ; thoimh, as a matter 
of fact, the capital is a modern city in comparison with *^0 
Alexandria of Alexander, while Alexandria itself is but of 
mushroom growth contrasted with Tieliopolis, Thebes, 
Memphis, or other dead cities of the Nile Talley of which 
tiacos still remain. It has often l>een remarked that the 
Ptolemaic capital has bequeathed nothing but its ruins and 
its name to the Alexandria of to-day. Even these ruins 
are deplorably scanty, and many of the sites are purely 
conjectural. Few vestiges remain of the architectural 
splendours of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Where are now the 
lour thousand palaces of which the conquering general 
A.mru boasted to his master, the Caliph Omar ? What now 
remains of the magnificent Temple of Serapis towering 
over the city on its platform of one hundred steps ? But 
though there are scarcely any traces of the glories of 
ancient Alexandria, the traditions of the golden age of 
the Egyptian Renaissance cannot be altogether forgotten 
by the classical student; and to the thoughtful traveller 
imbued With the geniu9 loci^ this city of memories ie not 
without a certain charm. Here Saint Mark preached the 
gospel and^ suffered martyrdom, and here Athanasius in 
warlike controversy did battle with the Arian heresies. 
Here, in this centre of Greek culture, were for many cen- 
turies collected tlie greatest intellects of the age. Here 
Cleopatra, vainqueur des vainqueurn du monds^ held An- 
tony a willing captive while Octavius was preparing his 
legions to crush him. Here Amru conquered, and here 
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Abercroml 3 ie fell Even those whose tastes do not incline 
them to historical or theological researches are familiar, 
thanks to Kingsley’s immortal romance, with the story of 
the noble-miridc d Elypatia and the crafty and unsci upiilous 
Cyril, and can gi\( icm to their imagination by verifying 
the site of the mubciim inhere she lectured, and of the 
CflBsarcum wlicie she fell a victim to the atiocioub zeal of 
Peter the Reader md Ins rabble of fanatical monks 

Just as Alexandiii has be(n ignored b) the Egyptian 
tourist, so has it been ])Cisi8tently negheted by antiquaries 
and Egyptologists, and no s^sUmatic excavation on the 
sites of ancient buildings has been undertaken It is true 
that of leccnt }(.aib some attempt has been made by the 
Egyptian Exploi ition Fund to discover some of the archi- 
tectuial spoils of the Ptolemaic d}inst> buried beneath the 
accumuhtion of rubbish of ctntuiiis, but the splendid 
oppoitunit\ for the cxcavition and (xjdorition of the 
conjtctui il Bihs of th( Stiapcum, rasauum, and other 
famous monuiiKiits, afforded in 1882, when a gicat portion 
of the cit} 1 ly in lums aftci the bombaidmcnt, was al- 
lowed to pass b} this leaiind society In 1S95 Mr 
Hogarth cairicd out a senes of i xp( rimi nial boimgs, but 
the results were not encouraging, as wat( i was found under 
the twent) to thirt} fict ot the deposit ot rubbish, and 
only a few poor specimens of Roman and Ry/intme archi- 
tectuie row aided the trouble of the exjilorei Mi Hogaith 
explains the remarkable disappcai ance of the many palaces 
and temple. 8, which studded the city during the age of the 
Ptolemies, by the subsidence of the soil and the encroach- 
ment of tlie sea Some authorities, among them Professor 
MaliaiTy, do not, howcvei, consider that any definite con- 
clusions sliould be drawn fiom this partial and superficial 
P**9l||(k soil- Veiy possibly Mr Hogarth was unfor- 
tunate in tapping the low-lying parts of the city, and it 
would be advisable that future excavations should be car- 
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ried on in tUe elevated ground near Pompey’s Pillar, which 
most antiquaries agree in regarding as the site of the Sera- 
peum. But in a crowded city like Alexandria all scientific 
excavation is particularly costly, owing to the difficulty of 
disj)08ing of the excavated soil. 

The peculiar shape of the city, built partly on the Pharos 
island and jieninsula, and partly on the mainland, is due, 
according to the ancient chroniclers, to a patriotic whim of 
the founder, who planned the city in the form of a chlamys, 
the short cloak or tunic worn by the MK*edonian soldiers. 
The modern city, though it has pushed its boundaries a 
irood way to tlic cast and west, still preserves this curious 
outline, albeit, to a non-classical mind, it rath»‘i suggests a 
starfish. Various legends are rxtant to account for the 
( hoiee of this particular spot for a Meditcrram^an port. 
According to the popular version, a \encrablc seer aj)- 
]>oarcd to the Great Conqueroi in a dream, and reciti*d 
those verses in the Odyssey ^ describing the one sheltered 
haven on the Egyptian coast. Acting on this supernatural 
hint, Alexander decided to build his city on this part of 
the coast, v here the Pharos isle acted as a natural break- 
water, and where a small Greek fisliing-settlement called 
Rhacotis was already established. It is, however, hardly 
necessary to fall back on a mythical legend to account for 
the selection of this site. The two great aims of Alexan- 
der were the creation of a centre for trade and the devel- 
opment of commerce, and the fusion of the Greek* and 
Roman nations. To attain these objects it waa necessary 
to build a seaport near the mouths of the Nile, — the great 
highway of Egypt. A site west of the Nile mouths was 
probably chosen because of the eastward set of the tide, 
as the alluvial soil brought down by the Nile wotdd soon 
choke a harbour excavated east of the river, as had already 

* A certain ialand caUed Pbaros, tliat with the high-wared eea iM watfMd, 
Just agalnit Egypt,'* etc. 
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happened at Pelusium. It is this alluvial wash which has 
also rendered the harbours of Rosetta and Damietta almost 
useless for vessels of any drau^t, and at Port Said the 
accumulation of sand necessitates * continuous dredging in 
order to keep clear the entrance of the Suez Canal. 

A well-known writer on Egypt has truly observed that 
tiiere are three Egypts to interest the traveller, — the Egypt 
of the Pharaohs and the Bible, the Egypt of the Caliphates 
and the “ Aral)iaii Nights,” and the Egypt of European 
commerce and enterprise. To which he might have added, 
the Egy])t of the Ptolemies and the Roman Empire. It is 
to this last stage of ci\ilisation that the fine harbour of 
Alexandria bears witness. Not only is it of interest to the 
engineer and the man of science, but it is also of great 
historic importance. It 8er\e8 as a link between ancient 
and modern ci\iliaation. The port is Alexander’s best 
mommiont, — quoeru monument cirnimspicey But 
for this, Alexandria might now ho a little lishing-port 
of no mor(‘ impoi-tance than the little Greek ribhing-\ illage 
Rhacotis, ^hose ruins lie buried beneath its spacious quays. 
The harbour \\as originally formed by the construction of 
a vast mole (Heptastadioii) joining the island of Pharos to 
the mainland ; and this stupendous feat of engineering, 
planned and carried out by Alexander, has been supple- 
mented by the magnificent breakwater constructed by Eng- 
lish engineers in 1872, at a cost of over two-and-a-half 
millions sterling. After Marseilles, Malta, and Spezia, it 
is perhaps the finest port in the Mediterranean, both on 
account of its natural advantages as a haven, and by reason 
of the vast engineering works mentioned above. 

The western harbour (formerly called Eunostos, “good 
home-sailing”), of which we are speaking, — for the east- 
so-called New Harbour, is choked by sand and only 
used by small native craft, — has, however, one serious 
drawback in a dangerous bar at the entrance, which 
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should, of course, have been partially blown up before the 
breakwater and the other engineering operatiops were 
undertaken. Owing to this obstruction, large vessels 
seldom attemj)ted, till recently, to cross the bar in rough 
weather, and never at night. In the course of the last few 
years, however, a wide and deep channel has been cut 
through this reef, and now tlie entrance to the harbour is 
practicable at all hours of the day and night In fact, 
during 1896 o^er four hundred vessels entered Alexandria 
harbour in the night-time. These improvements have 
naturally tcuided to make Alexandria more resorted to than 
formerly by travellers as the port of entry for Cairo, instead 
of Port Said or Isinailia. 

During the period ot Turkish misrule — when Egypt 
under the Mamelukes, though nominally a vilayet of the 
Ottoman Empire, was practically under the dominion of 
the Beys — the trade of Alexandria had declined consider- 
ably, and Rosetta had taken away most of its commerce. 
When Mehemet Ali, the founder of the present dynasty, 
rose to power, his clear intellect at once comprebended the 
importance of this ancient emporium and the wisdom of 
Alexander’s choice of a site for the port which was des- 
tined to become the commercial centre of three continents. 

Mehemet Ali is the creator of modern Alexandria. He 
deepened the harbour, which had been allowed to be 
choked by the accumulation of sand, lined it with spacious 
quays, built the massive forts which protect the coast, and 
restored the city to its old commercial importance by 
putting it into communication with the Nile through the 
medium of the Mahmoudiyeh Canal. This vast under- 
taking was only carried out with great loss of life. It was 
excavated by the forced labour of 250,000 peasants^ rf 
whom some twenty thousand died from jthe heat and 
the severe toil. The whole canal was completed in one 
year (1819) and cost £300,000. 
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The great thoroughfare of Alexandiia — a fine street 
running in a stiaight line from the western gate of the 
city to the Place Mchcmct All — is withm a few minutes’ 
walk of the A sudden turn, and the strange ming 

ling of Li^^ttiii and W c stern life buists upon the spectator’s 
astonislud ga/t Tliib Ining diorama, formed h} the bril- 
liant and c\ci shifting cumd, is in its wa\ unique 

Ihe PI ic( Mdicmtt All, usually called foi the sake of 
bio\it} the Gi ind Squait, is dose at hand This is the 
uiitu of the I]iii()[)cm qinittr, and loimd it aie collected 
the bankb, consul u ofiicts hotels, and principal shops 
This wpiaic, th( locus ol the life of modem Alcxuidria, 
IS appiopiiatc 1 } 11 lined altei the founder of the picsent 
d}nast}, and the cicatoi ol the I]g\pt of to day 

To this gi( at iiilti, A\ho at one tunc bid fair to become 
the fouiidoi not onl> of an indejiendent kingdom, but of 
a gieat Oi until cinpiic, Alexandiia ernes much of its 
piospeiity and coniintieiil importance The ciieer of 
Mehemct All is intciestmg md lomiiitic Ihcre is a 
certain similiiit} between his history and that of Napoleon 
I , and the coiniuknec seems heightened when w( lemem 
bei that the} wcic lioth boin in the same }cai Each, 
using fiom an obscuic position, stilted as an ad\enturer 
on foieign soil, and c uh lose to political eminence by foice 
of aims I nhke ^ ipoleon, howe\ei, m one important 
point, Meheinet Ah founded a d} nasty which still remains 
in power, in spite of the weakness and incapacity of his 
successors To Westcin minds, perhaps, his chief claim to 
hold a high rank in the world s history lies in his effoits 
to intioduct European institutions and methods of civili- 
sation, and to establish a s}stem of government opposed to 
Mohammedan instincts He created an army and navy 
linch weie partly based on Euiopean models, stimulated 
agriculture and trade, and organised an administrative 
and fiscal system which did much towards putting the 
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country on a sound financial footing. The great blotrdt tita 
reign was, no doubt, &6 horrible massacre of tbe 
lake bejs ; and this has been the great pennt of atinflijtli'lf' 
his enemies and detractors. It is difficult to excusO 
Oriental example of a coup d^itat; but it must be reSMSp' 
bored that the existence of this turbulent and rebstthms 
(‘lement was incompatible with the maintenance ol Ida ride, 
and tliat the peace of the country was as much eiMhcagared 
by the Mameluke beys as was that of the Porte bjr the 
Janissaries a few years lab^r, when a somewhat aimilar 
atrocity was perpetrated. 

In the middle of the square stands a hanibome oqties* 
tiiaii statue of Mehemet Ali, which is in one jpespoct a 
remarkably singular monument. The Mohanpnedan re- 
ligion demands the strictest int(‘rpretation of the injune- 
tioii in tlie decalogue against making “to thyself any 
i^iavou image,’* and consequently a statue to a follower 
of the Moslem faith is rarely seen in a Mohammedan 
country. The erection of this i)articular monument was 
much resented by the more orthodox of the Mussulman 
IHjpulation of Alexandria, and the religious feelings of the ^ 
mob manifested themselves in riots and other hostile 
ilcmonstrations. Not only representations in stone or 
metal, but any kind of likeness of tlie human form is 
thought impious by Mohammedans. They believe thgt 
author will be compelled on the Resurrection Day to 
endow with life the sacrilegious counterfeit presentment. 
Tourists in Egypt who are addicted to sketching, or who 
dabble in photography, will do well to remembers these 
conscientious scruples of the Moslem race, and* not let 
their zeal for bringing back pictorial mementoes of 
travels induce thenr to take “ pot shots ” at moeqno inte- 
riors, for instance. In Egypt, no doubt, tbe natives h«be 
too wholesome a of the Franks to ntsnifest Ao||t 

outraged feelings by physical tiotence; but sfciB it Is tmesis 
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erous, not to say unchristian, to wound people’s Religious 
prejudices, ho\^ever superstitious they may appear to us 
In some other couiitrics of North Africa, notably in the 
interior of Morocco or Tripoli, promiscuous photography 
might be attended with disagreeable results, if not a 
ceitain amount of dangei A touiist would find a kodak 
camel a, c\eu with all the latest impiovements, a somewhat 
ineffieifiit wfapoii agiinst a mob of fanatical Arabs 

Foi tin bestMtw of tlic eit} and the sun ounding country 
we must eliinb th( slojifs of Mount Caffarclli (now gener 
ally called Foit ^lp()l(on) to the loit which crov\ns the 
summit, or mak( oni way to tin fortiess Koine 1 Deek on 
the (lenittd ^^loiind near the Eosetta Gate AloMiidiia, 
spread out lik^ i nup, lies at oui leit \t this height the 
commonpliet as])cct ot i bustling iiid thiiving seaport, 
which s(eins, on a close i aeepuiiit inee , to be Luio}X5anistd 
and modi mis d out of the le ist k m mid imc to an Oiiental 
citj , 's » h ingc d to i ])ios})( et of some be aiitv At Ale\ in 
diia, e\en mou than it meist cities of the East, distance 
lends enchantment to the new lioin these heights the 
squalid baek sticcts of the nituc quarter, and tlie 
modem hiusmaimised miin thoioughf lies, look like dark 
threads wenen into the web ot the cit>, ielic\cd by the 
white mosques, with tlu 11 si\tlling doim s cuiMiig inward 
like fin pxlins towards the cicsetiit^ flashing in tlie rays of 
the sun, and the ii tall, gr icefiil min ircts pieicing the smoke- 
less and cloudless atmosphere Ihe subdued roar of the 
busy streets and quajs is oeeasionulH varied by the melodi- 
ous ciy of the muezzin Then, looking noithward, one 
secs the clear blue of the Mediterianean, till it is lost in the 
hazj horizon To tlie west and south the placid waters of 
the Ma|goti8 Lake, in reality a shallow and insalubnous 
lagoo4%ut to all appearance a smiling lake, which, with 
its waters fringed by the low lying sand-dunes, reminds the 
spectator of the peculiar beauties of the Norfolk Broads. 
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Beyond Lake Mareotis lies the luxuriant plain of the 
Delta. The view of this plain may not be what is called 
picturesque, but to the artist the scenery has its special 
charm. It is no doubt flat and monotonous, but there is no 
monotony of colour in this richly cultivated plain, once the 
irranary of the Roman Empire, Simplicity is, in short, the 
predominant “note” in the scenery of Lower Egypt, but, 
as Mr. 11. D. Traill has well observed, here the artist finds 
“the broadest effects produced by th(‘ slenderest means.” 
In the description of this North African Holland inniimer- 
I hie pens ha\(* been worn out in comparison and simile. 
'I'm -^ome this huge market-garden, with its network of canals 
and ditches, simply invites a homely comparison with a 
chess board. Others, with a gift for fancilnl metaphor, 
wdl liken the land scape to a green robe or carpet shot with 
t»il\er threads, or to a seven-ribbed fan, the ribs being, of 
iouiao, the seven mouths of the Nile. One may, however, 
difler as to the most appropriate metaphors, but all must 
agiee that there are unique elements of beauty in the Delta 
landscape. Seen, as most tourists do see it, in winter or 
spring, the green fields of waving corn and barley, the mead- 
ows of watermelons and cucumbers, the fields of pea and 
purple lupin one mass of colours, interspersed viith the 
[lalm-groves and white minarets which inaik tlic site of the 
dmost invisible mud-villages, and intersected thickly with 
countless canals and trenches that in tlie distance look like 
silver threads, and suggest Brobdignagian filigree work or 
the delicate tracery of King Frost on our window-panes, 
the view is impressive, and not without beauty. 

In the summer and early autumn, especially during 
August and September, when the Nile is at its heights the 
view is still more striking, though hardly so beautiful. 
Then it is that this Protean country offers its most impres- 
sive aspect The Delta becomes an inland archipelago 
stndded with green islands, each island crowned with a 
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white-mosqued village, or conspicuous with a cluster of 
palms The Nile and its swollen tributaries are covered 
with huge-siiled dahibi}ch8, which give life and vanety 
to the wah ly cvimiiM 

Alexundi la can bo ist of few “ lions,” as the woid is usually 
unde I stood Imt of these b\ far the most intciesting is the 
column known bv tlu name of PonijM }’s Pill ii Eveiy one 
has Ilf aid ol this 1 inious monolith, which is as closely asso- 
ciated in ]HO|)l( s minds with VUvandiia as the Cohseum 
IS with Rome the Vlh imhi i with Ciianadi, oi the Krtin 
111! with Moscow It Ins, of com sc, no nioit to do with 
thf l^ompcy of Instoiv (to whom it is ittiibiitcd liy the 
unlctteicd tourist) thin his Cleopatias Needle with Ihit 
famous qiu cn tlu ‘ Nipdit of old Nile” oi Josephs Well 
at Cano with tlu ll^hiew jiitiiiieh It owes its name to 
the fact that a e( it uu ])ref( et named alti i ( isai’s great 
rival on ct(d on tlu summit ot ui ( \istintc column —in tlu 
opinion of Pioiessor Mihiftv one euetid 1)\ IHol(m> II in 
memory of Ins fa\ oi it( wife, \isin()( - i stitue in honoui 
of tlu horse of tlu R >m in ( nipeioi Dioihtiin lluie is 
atamiliii legend wliuh lus been invented to recount foi 
the special leason eif its election, which j^uule book com- 
pilers are veiy iond of Ace oidiiij^ to the stoi y , this histone 
animal, throuffli an oppoituiu stuinhk, stived the persecii 
tion of the Alevandiiui Chiistians, is the t}iiimical em- 
peror had swoin to cemtimu the nnssicie till tlie blood of 
the victims leached his hoi se s knees Antiejuanans and 
Egyptologists ire, however, given to scoffing at the <tradi- 
tion as a plausible myth 

In the opinion of many learned authorities, the shaft of 
this c olumn was once a portion of the Sei apeum, that famous 
building which was both a temple of the licathen god 
SeiiPs and a vast trcasui e-house of ancient civilisation 
In order to account for its omission m the descriptions of 
Alexandria given by Pliny and Strabo, who had mentioned 
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the two obelisks of Cleopatra, it has been suggested that the 
(’olumn had fallen, and that the Prefect Pompey had merely 
reerected it in honour of Diocletian, and replaced the statue 
of Scrapis itli one of the emperor, — or of his horse, ac- 
coidiiig to some chroniclers. This statue, if it ever existed, 
lias now disappeared. As the column stands, however, it 
IS a singulaily striking and beautiful monument, owing to 
its gieat licight, simidicit} of form, and elegant pro{K>rtions. 
It reminds the spectator a little of Nelson's eohimn lu 
IVahilgdi Siiuaie, and peiliaps the absence of a statue is 
imt altogether to b( ugu tted, coiisideiing tiie height of the 
(uliiniu, as it might sllgg^bt to tlie irrepressible tourists, 
ho seoli at Nelson’s statue as the “ Mast-h< aded Admiral,’* 
some similar witticism at the cv|>ensc of Diocletian. 

With the exception of this monolith, which, ‘‘ a solitary 
loliiinn, mourns dbo\e its prostidte brothien,” only a few 
iiagmeiitdi} and scattered lums of fallen columns mark the 
sih* ()1 the woild-i(*nowned Sciapeum Nothing else remains 
of the famous libiar}, the magnificent portico with its hun- 
<hod stepb, the vast halls, and the four hundred marble 
columns ot that gicat building, designed to perpetuate the 
gloius of the Ptolemies. This libraiy, which was the 
forerunner of the great lihrai les of modem times, must not 
bo confounded with the cquall} famous one which was 
ittached to the Museum, whose exact bite is still a bone of 
< ontention among antiquarians. The latter wfis destroyed 
by accident when Julius Caesar set fire to the Alex- 
andritin fleet. The Serapeum collection survived for six 
hunched years, till its wanton destruction through the 
fanaticism of the Caliph Omar. The Arab conqueror is 
said to have justified this barbarism with a fallacious epi- 
gram, which was as miaiLswerable, however logically faulty, 
as the famous one familiar to students of English history 
under Uie name of Archbishop Morton’s Fork If these 
writings,” declared the uncompromising conqueror, a^ee 
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With the Book of God, thej arc useless, and need not be 
preaerred , if tlic} disagree, they are pernicious, and ought 
to be destioyed ” ^Nothing could prevail against this fla- 
grant exainjilc of a ptiitio prin ipn^ and for six months the 
three hundicd thousand jiaichments supplied fuel for the 
four tlioiisaiid iiath^ of \lc\andiia 

Hud h} B Pillar is a duar} waste, dptted with 

cuiiously cai\(d stiucturcs This is the Alohammedan 
cemeter} As in most One ntil towns, tin ecmeteij' is at 
the west end of the town, is the Mohaniniedsns consider 
that the quaitd of the hoii/on in which the sun sets is the 
most suitable sjuit foi tluii buning ])liceb In this melan 
chol} city of the deul aic buiied also main of the rums of 
the ^eiapcum, and S( ittcrcd ibout iinona; the tombs an 
fragments of columns iiid biokiii ])ed(stals On some of 
the tombs a gieen tmlim is loiijih jiiintid, stiaiigely out 
of haimoii) with the seieu stuu cn\uu I his sigmties 
that the tomb holds the umuns ol i d seendiiit of the 
Prophet, 01 of a dciout Moslem who li id himself, and not 
vieaiioisl} as is so often done, made the pilgnmige to the 
sacred city of Mecca Some ot the he idstmes aio elab 
orately caried, but most iie quite j>l iiu, with the exception 
of a \trsc of tin koian cut m the stone The observant 
tourist will notice on mui} of the t mibs a eui lous little 
round hole cut in the stine at the held, which seems to be 
intended to foim i passige to the mtciioi of the vault, 
though the apeiture is gtiuralU filled up with earth It is 
said that this pxssage was made to enable the Angel larofel, 
at the Bosun ection, to diaw out the occupant by the hair 
of his head , and the custom which obtains among the lower- 
( lass Mosiems of shav mg the head, with the exception of a 
roui^tuft of hair in the middle — a fashion which suggests 
an M^ient pigtail ot an inverted tonsure — is as much due 
to this superstition as to sanitary considerations 

Of far greater interest than this comparatively modem 
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cemetery are the cave cemeteries of El-Meks. These cata- 
combs are some four miles from the city. The route along 
the extended low ridge of sand-hills is singularly unpictur- 
esque, but the windmills (built by Napoleon 1. to grind 
corn lor his troops ^^hen h(* occupied the country) whicli 
fiiiige the shore gi\e a homely aspect to the country, and 
s( 1 \ e at any rate to break the monotony of this dreary and 
desolate legion. We soon reach Said Pacha’s unfinished 
palaoc* of El-Meks, which owes its origin to fhe mania for 
building which helped to make the leigu of that weak- 
miiuhd iiikr so costly to his overtaxed subjects. One 
gliumsc at the bastaid st\le of architecture is sufficient 
to ieiuo\e any feeling of disappointment on being told that 
tbt building is not open to the public 

The catacombs, which spread a considerable distance 
along the seashoie, and ot which the so-called Baths ot 
1 Itopatia are a pait, are very extensue, and tourists are 
UMiallv satisfied with exploring a pait. There are no 
mummies, but the niches can be clearly seen. The plan 
ol the catacombs is cuiiousl> like the waids of a key. 

Thcic are few “ sights ” m Alexandiia of much interest 
besides those already mentioned In fact, Alexandria is 
iiiU^resting more as a city of sites than sights. It is true 
that the names of some of the mosques — such as that of the 
fine Thousand and One Columns, built on the spot where 
Saint Maik suffered mart^idom, and the Mosque of Saint 
Athanasius — are calculated to arouse the curiosity of the 
touiist, but the interest is m the name alone. The 
Mosque of Many Columns is turned into a quarantme sta- 
tion, and the Mosque of Saint Athanasius has no connection 
with the great Father except tliat it stands on the site of a 
church in which he probably preached. 

Then there is the Coptic Convent of Saint Mark, which, 
according to the inmates, contains the body of the great 
evangelist, — an assertion which would scarcely deceive 
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flie most Ignorant and most credulous tourist that ever 
intrusted himself to the fosteiin^ care of Messrs Cook, as 
it IS well known that Saint Milk’s body was removed to 
Venice in tin ninth ccnturj The mosque with the ornate 
extenor and lofty niinant, in which the remains of Said 
Pacha arc Imiud, called Mosque >N(bI)i Daniel, is the onl> 
OIK bcHidcs til s( ilicady mtntioned which would be woith 
visiting 1 Ills 18 inh k sting to J g3^ptolo gists as h mg the 
njiiitcd site of the tomb of Alexander the Great As, 
how (V 01 no ( hi 1 stuns are admitted to this khcduial 
miiiHoleum, no intiejuainn iiseiuhes or exc nations cm 
be uiidfitikin in e rdei to \ iif\ this ti iditiomil site The 
stone saicophigus in the Ihitish Museum which was 
thought to hl^e been tint of Alexnidci is now known 
to be erremeoiirth attiihuted t> this nieiinreh It was 
made for an earlier king of the thiitieth dynasty, b ( 
378-358 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE STOUT OP THE SUEZ CANAL. 

T he coast betw een Rosetta and Port Said is, like the 
rest of the Epyptian littoral, flat and nwnotonous. 
Tli( ('Illy break in tiie dreary vista is afforded by the 
I letiiresque-looking town of Damietta, 'which, with its 
loftv houses, looking in the distance like marble palaces, 
iias a striking appearance seen from the sea. The town, 
though containing some spacious bazaars and several large 
and well-proportioned mosques, has little to attract the 
Msitor, and there are no antiquities or buildings of any 
historic interest. The traveller full of the traditions of 
tlie Crusades, who expects to find some traces of Saladin 
and the Saracens, will be doomed to disappointment. 
Damietta is comparatively modern, the old Byzantine city 
having been destroyed by the Arabs early in the thirteenth 
century, and rebuilt— at a safer distance from invasion 
by sea — a few miles inland, under the name of Men- 
sheeyah. One of the gateways of the modern town, the 
Mensheeyah Gate, serves as a reminder of its former name. 
Though the trade of Damietta has, in common with mort 
of the Delta seaports, declined since the constrjpction of 
the Mahmoudiyeh Canal, it is still a town of some com- 
mcrcial importance, and consular representatives o s^era 
European powers are stationed here. To sportsnaen 
etta offers special advantages, as it makes capital he - 
quarters for the wUd-fowl shooting on Menzaleh 
which teems witii aquatic birds of all kinds. Myriads « 
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wild duck may be seen feeding liere, and “big game ** — 
if the expression can be applied to birds, — in the shape of 
herons, pelicans, storks, flamingoes, etc., is plentiful. In 
the marshes which abut on the lake specimens of the papy- 
rus are to be iound, this neighbourhood being one of the 
few habitats oi tins lare plant. 

Soon after loiindiiig the projecting ridge of low sand- 
hills, which fi inge tlie estuary of the Damietta branch of 
the Nile, the noble ])roportionb of the loftiest lighthouse 
in the Mediteirnnean eome into view. It is fitted with 
one of the most powerful electric lights in the world, its 
jicnctrating rajs being \isible on a clear night at a dis- 
tance of over tweiit)-(i\e miles Shortly afterwards the 
forest of masts, apjiaieiitly springing out of the desert, 
informs the passemger of the near vicinity of Port Said. 
There is, of course, nothing to see at Port Said from a 
tourist’s standpoint. The town is little more than a large 
coaling station, and is of very recent growth. It owes its 
existence solely to the Suez Canal, and to the fact that the 
water at that jiart of the coast is deeper than at Pelusium, 
where the isthmus is narrowest. 

The town is built yiartly on artificial foundations on the 
stri}) of low sand banks which form a natural sea-wall, 
protecting Lake Men/aleh from the Mediterranean. In 
the autumn, at high Nile, it is surrounded on all sides by 
water. An imaginative writer once called Port Said the 
Venice of Africa, — not a very happy description, as the 
essentially modt»rn ap|K*arancc of tliis coaling station 
strikes tlie most luiobservant visitor. The comparison 
might for its inappositenesa rank with the proverbial one 
between MaC(*don and Monmouth. Both Venice and Port 
Sai(^ire landlocked, and that is the only feature they have 
inMnmon. 

The sandy plains in the vicinity of the town are, how- 
ever, full of interest to the historian and archsologifli 
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Here may be found ruins and remains of antiquity which 
recall a jienod of civilisation reaching back more centunes 
th in Port Said (built in 1859) does in years. The ruins 
of Pdusium (the Sin of the Old Testament), the key of 
ncjithcdsttin Egypt in the Pharaonic period, are only 
< ighh in miles distant, and along the shore may still be 
til (il d f(\v \estigcs of the great highway — the oldest 
TO id in the woild of which remains exist — constructed by 
Rimiscs the (Tieat in 1350 B c, when he undertook his 
i \pedition foi the (oriquost of ‘^jiia 

lo (oiiie to more recent history, it was on the^se shores 
Pdinb)scs defeated the Egyptians , and heie, some live 
nitunes later, Pompey the Great was tn aehcioiisl^ mur- 
iued when he fi(d to Eg\pt after tlie battle of Pharsalia 
lo tlic southwest of Port Said, near the little fishmg- 
Milage of Sais, on the southern shore of Lake Menzaleh, 
n the magnificent nuns of Tams (the Zoan of the Old 
LsUmciit) These seldom -visited remains aie only 
^e(ond to those of Thebes and Memphis in historical 
ind arclncologieal interest The uiins were unco\ered at 
gri at ( ost of labour by the 1 ite Mancttc Boy , and m the 
Gr( it Temple were unearthed some of the most notable 
monuments of the Phaiaomc age, including o’ver a dozen 
engantic fallen obelisks This^ast building, restored and 
uilaiged b} Rameses II, dates back over five thousand 
^ f irs As Thebes declined, Tams rose in importance, and 

undi r the kings of the Twent>-fiist Dynast} it became the 
chief seat of go\emment Mr John Maegregor (Rob 
Ro\), who was one of the lust of modem travellers to call 
attention to these grand rums, declares that of all the 
celebrated remains he has seen, none impressed him 
“so deeply with the sense of fallen and deserted magmfi- 
cence ” as the ruined temple of Tams 

The Suez Canal is admittedly one of the gieatest under- 
takings of modem times, and has perhaps effected a greater 
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transformation in the ^orld s commerce, during the twenty 
years that have elapsed since its completion, than has been 
effected in the sime period by the agcnc} of steam 

It was mplntieally the Avoik of one man, and of one 
too, who wds d(\oid of tlie slightest tt clinical training in 
the engineeimg profe ssion Alonsieui de L( sseps cannot, of 
comse, elaiiu an} iiuiinlit} in the conception of this gioat 
undertikiiig lei the ide i of opening up commnnieation 
bet^^een the Me ditciiaiu in and the Re d Se i h} means of i 
mantime e mil is aim st is edd is J g}pt itself and mam 
attempts i\eie nude b\ the inle is of 1 g\ pt, iiom Sesostiis 
doiMi wards tei spin the isthmus m itli ‘ i budge ed water 
Meist of these ])je>jects ]uo\cl ib itiie, th iiigli tlieic was 
some kind eif w itei eonmiunie iti >n betwe nth two seas in 
the time ol the l*t)le lines ml it w is I \ this eaiiil that 
Cleopatra atteinited te» esc ipe iltei the bittle e>f Aetiuin 
When Napeileeni the (»ie it eieciipied 1 g\jt he went so fir 
«i8 to appoint a e omiuissi in ot e luine e is t > e \ uniiu into a 
piojccted sehemt leir i mnitinu e mil but eiwiiig to the 
igTie>rme( ot the e miinissi me is wh(> ujented that there 
was a ehneienee eif tliiitv ieet in the le\els ot the two seas, 
— tlierngli tlieie is re dh se ueel} inoie thin si\ mehes,— ‘ 
whieh weiiild in e essit ite v ist leieks mel imoUe an enoiinous 
outlay of mon(> the pi m was gi\en up 

The ^ue? ( mal is m shoit, the woik of erne gieat man, 
and its CMstene e is due tei the undoubted coin igc and in 
domitable energy, t) the mtensit} of eunMction and to the 
magnetic persoiulit) , of M de Le sseps, winch influenced 
e\eiy one witli whom he cime in contact, from the Mceio} 
down to the humblest fellah This great ])ro 3 oct was car- 
ried out, too, not by a professional engineei, but by a mere 
eo nt^l ar elerk and was e\( cuted m spite of the most dc- 
te4Bied opposition of |R)litieians and capitalists, and m the 
textli of the mocku} aiiel ndiciilo of practical engineers, 
who affected to sneer at the 8< In me as the chimerical dream 
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cf a >ainglonoiiB Fienchman The cinal, regarded from a 
I iin 1} picturesque standpoint, does not piesent such stnk- 
f( ituies IS othoi great monuments of engineering skill, 
tli( >01 til Budge, tht Mont Cenis Tunnel, the Bnxiklyn 
J>iidg( (u the 1 ^ll^\ 1 } ^hich scales the highest peaks of the 
Rick> Mount nils This ‘‘huge ditch,” as it has lieen con- 
tinjtiioubh c^lhd his not indeed, “been carried over 
huh UK unt tins noi cut thiough lock lioiind tunnels, nor 
hi\( itsw itcis 1 m. on confined b} ritanic m'lsses oi masom^ ’ 
In lut technically spe iking the name *oaiul,” as apjdied 
t tins cli iiincl IS i niisnonui It has notlnng in common 
itl thci canals — no locks gitc s, n sci vous, nor pump 
lu (lunncs ltisiLill> an iitifiiial stiait,— a prolonga 
t 11 1 an arm ot the sc i Wc can lied} concede tins yet 
f th )sc of 1 in igi native U in] ici ament then an chimnts of 
r niiii(( ibout this colossal enterpnse It is the creation 
1 i nine tcc nth centuiy wizard who, with his enchanter’s 
V ml— the spidt —has transfumed the shijic of the 
1 ihe ind siiinm uicd the se i to fl n\ uiiinte iruptcdly from 
til Alcditcirane in t) the Indnn Oce in riieii, too, the 
in st in itte I of f u t tiavclki whotiaveiMs it can scaiccly 
fill to be iiupiesscd with the pcculi ii jinim \)n Every 
mile o1 the canal passes tliiough a region ennehed by the 
in inorus of events which had then I irth in the remotest 
igcs of antiquit} Across tins plain Vhiaham wandered 
liom distant Ur of the ( haldees, some four thousand ycais 
ago J3c}ond the placid waters of Like Mcnzaleh he tlm 
rums of Zoan, where Moses ])crformed his miracles On 
the light lies the Plain of Pclusium, ocioss which the hosts 
Persian, Greek, and Roman eonque rers successively swept 
to take possession of the iichcs of Ug>pt In passing 
through the canal at night, — the electric light serving as a 
pillar of fire ” to the steamer, as it swiftly but silently 
ploughs its course through the desert, — the strange im- 
pressiveness of the scene is intensified “ The Suez Canal 
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links together, in btriking conti ast, the great Past and the 
greater Present, pointing to a future which we are as little 
able to di\ine as weic the Pharaohs or Ptolemies of old to 
forecast tin i^ondcis ol the ninetconth centuiy ” 

The histoiy of the cnteipri&e from 1815, when the (on 
cession w is gronti d by baid Pacha, to the inauguration of 
the canal m N’o\(mbu, 1859, leids like i lomancc The 
mam difliciiltics weu political, lor the ph^&leal obstacles 
were not siiioub, eoiisideimg the magnitudi of tlie task 
Indeed, the \(r} simplicity of the unde rt iking fiem an 
engiiuerm^ point of mcw — foi the euttiri^ of the Isthmus 
of Suez was ni( ul} a question of time , nioiK and a suit 
ciene> of nit\( 1 ilxmi m the eiiuhst foim — no doubt 
eontiibuted not i little t> wicek M d Lisscpss subsequent 
enterprise, is it lid him to uiideKstiimti tlu hi i urns naturi 
of histisk 111 till wistiin himisplien m winch the ph}s 
ual ohst leli s w( u ilniost insiipei il h iiieoinj insoii Then 
in till c ase ot P in im i the i e w e i o in [ i ( dc cc ssoi s from 
whose mistakis M de Lessips ini^ht piolit, is w is the east 
in rg}i)t, wlieie piiMous jmqeitois weie sciiousl} handi 
capped thiough iit(])tm^ ^ ipoh on s i nginu is erioneou'' 
calculation ui tin Rid Vi hung thiil} foot higher than 
the Meditei lani m as a h>diojciaidiic il iMom Then, too, 
there seemed to he x kind of tr idition imong them tliat 
no canal could he a sueeess whieh did not depend upon the 
Nile foi its water suppl} It was the political aspect ol 
the canal whieh gi\e rise to so mueh opposition, and the 
political significance of tlie e\elusi\e conti ol, by a Piench 
compan}, of the gieit highw u to India and the Australasian 
colonies was appieciated at its full ^alue by Great Britain 
In short, the Suez Conil project was regarded by diplo- 
matists as an international question in\ol\ing senous issues, 
was certainly a jwwerful factor in European pohtics 
The neutrality of the canal in times of war was felt to be a 
matter of great importance , for, as it was destined to be 
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the great gate between the eastern and western henit** 
spheres^ it was essential that it ^ould be kept dptm* In 
fact, to look ahead a few years, one reason for tha fa|tei^ 
vention of the English, in helping tO crush tije mfUtaiy 
revolution in 1882, was the necessity of 
waterT^ay in the Oanah which was menaced % 
troops. Lesseps’s chief difiiculiy lay in |be 
opposition of Lord Palmerston, whose 
Porte at this time was considerable. The BritiiAi tlweswi- 
mcnt succeeded in getting the imperial firnian aMKCticiiing 
the concession of the Viceroy withheld far a considerable 
time, by suggesting tliat it would tend tc increase the inde* 
pcj'dcnce of Egypt. Lord Palmerston^ Coimnttrdal oh- 
jt'ctions to the canal certainly showed a striking lack of 
appreciation of the economical conditions of the world^s 
commerce. His argument was based on the ilMo^nded 
assumption that England would lose her supremacy as p 
gri'it carrying nation if this new maritime route were 
thrown op(m to the ^orld. V'et by reducing the Toyage 
to India almost one-half England would, of course, benefit 
more than any other nation. The absurdity of ^aLmers* 
ton’s contention is sufficiently demonstrated by the fCct 
that, in 1896, seventy per cent of the tonnage of ehipa 
^hieh passed through the canal carried the English flag. 

There was, however, some sound reason in Lord Palmer^ 
ston’s objection to the canal, as a statesman. In Hie oi|g^ 
inal concession of Said Pacha, the territory strehdiiitg 
Kveral miles on either side of the cant^l, and extending 
whole length, was granted to the Canal Company. CesuMh 
qucutly, the British Government contended ftat in tfane il 
war France’s eantrol of the isthmus would be a menatie fa 
England. But Lopd Palmerston have made saiie^ 
tion and. appitaval eontingeiiit on the of lUk 

iofltaid af .iriitalj|ig a 

by 
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Had England joined the other Powers in furthering M de 
Lcsseps’s scheme, and not placed itbolf out of court by its 
peisistent hostility, m ill probability the actual ncutiality 
of tilt canal would not ha\c been deli}od till 1887 

M d( Le8sops,Mlu)8e faith in the jirojeot was not shaken 
by the hostility of the Lnglish (Hncrnnicnt and the apath) 
of th( Poite, staihd opci itions in limisilf tutting 

the hist sod in the naiiovv stiip of sand betl^ecn Lake 
Men/alth iiid tlie Miditcii imaii, on Apiil 25 

Till 18()4 piogRss IS steady but slow, is tin actual e\ 
ta\ation was done b} manual I ilioui over twciitj live thou 
sand fell ills be mu; sup] lied b} tlu < ^nSi loi tins woik In 
this }( ar, diflic ulties aiost which tliK iteind to wioek the 
eiit(rpiis( Ihe new klndivi Isiniil was al irined it tin 
eontmuil di nn on his sub) (ts b} tlu (oiuission of his 
piode((s^oi,whi( b( mijdh 1 him to sup}>l> so 1 iigc iniinibii 
of woikmin t ) tin ( mil ( oiiij m} snd tbie itemd t) stoj) 
tlu suppl) ot native libouKis Ihe dispute was submitted to 
the P mpe 101 Jv ip )1( on 111 isaihtiitoi win d(( idt d that 
the 1 j:>ptiin (lORiiinunt should ] n m inddimitv of one 
and om hiU milium pounds f u tlu withdi iw il e>f the native 
hibouriis lhi8 misfoitmu proved however a blessing ui 
disguise The Compaii} w is eompelled to use machinery 
for exeav itmg and di(dj:mj:, which proved fir more efhea 
ciouH and, e V e ntu ill} moie economieal than native labour 
and enabled the coiitiaetors to eomplete the undertaking 
within a few months of the stipulated tune 

By November, 18b9, all was lead} for the inauguration 
ceremonies, whieh were earned out by the Khedive on a 
scale of iinpaialleled magnificcnee At these festivities 
all the Powers of Euroiie weie offieioll} represented France 
and Austria by the Empress Eugenie and the Emperor 
F^l^ais Joseph, respectively, and other countries by mem- 
bers of the royal family or special envoys Even England 
forgot her old political jealousy, and was adequately repre- 
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flcnted. But then, it must be remembered that the erux 
of the objection of the English Government had been re- 
mo\ed in 18G4, when Ismail bought back iiom the Canal 
Compaiij the territorial rights over the lands abutting on 
the canal, lor £3,3()0,000. 

In Older to impress his ro}al guests, whom Ismail had 
personally in\itod in a tour which he made round tlie Eunv- 
p(Mn eouits the jeai bofoie, the Khedive, who seemed to 
have a jierfect genius tor s|)ending, siuzed tiie (>pp(»rtun‘ 
it) ol reIlo^atlng and h lubsinannising (\nro, and attempted 
to turn this unique Oiieiitil cit\ into a lei ble cop) of a 
third-iate European (Mpital Paiks and puhlu irardens were 
planted, palaces icstou <1, and Ixmlevaids hudt, and gas was 
»aid in the chief stieits. Amoni* the ♦ ntiTt..innient« pro- 
Mikd lor Msitors wine coneeits and theatneal periormances, 
tor which the chief stais ot Pans and Vu niu were engaged. 
K\tn a new opoia was “ commaiidi d ” foi the occasion, Verdi 
conijHisiiig the Egyptian opera Aida ’’ to entm'tain the 
Khedive’s giKsts. It h<is been comjmh'd that the expenses 
attendant on the maiiguiation ol the Suez Canal cost the 
Khedive, or rather Egipt, full) foui millions ; and, no doubt, 
this lavish e\periditiire matmaall) contributed to bring 
about Ismail’s financial collapse and virtual bankruptcy 
a few years lat(*r. 

Honours of all kinds were bubseijuently showered upon 
M. de Lerscjis, who was eulogised b) the press of Europe 
as a benefactor to mankind, ennobled by bis grateful 
sov ereign, and made the recipient of decorations and 
orders from most of the sovereigns of Europ<*. Finally, 
to crown all, a place was found for the national Jiero 
among the “ Immortal Forty.” Nor was England behind- 
hand in making up for its former neglect, and Comte de 
Lesseps was created a K. C. S. I., and presented with the 
freedom of the City of London. 
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CAIRO AS A RESORT FOR INVALIDS 

C AIRO itself cannot be unreservedly recommended as 
a health resort pure and simple The Eg} ptian cU- 
mate is undeniably admiiabl} suited for a wintei residence, 
and in most respects it is supcrioi to thit of any health 
resoit in the south of France, — the worlds great winter 
sanaionuin But the city of Cairo possesses too many 
factitious di aw backs, which milititc against its use as a 
chmatic health station Now that other health-resorts, 
such as Lu\or, Assouan, Hclouan, etc , aie getting better 
known and developed, medical men are beginning to lealiso 
that, hvgiemcally speakiner, Cairo is not Eg}pt Its enor- 
mous population and liiniti d an a, for one thing, does not 
commend it to medical men as i winter residence for tlieir 
patients An ovuciowdcd eity of neaily half a million 
inhabitants, with its unsatisfactoiy hygienic conditions and 
appallingly primitive and unsanitary s}stcm of drainage, — 
if system it can be called, — the annual summer visitation 
of cholera, etc , seems, indeed, the last place to which the 
health-seekei , as distinct fi om the mere tourist or pleasure- 
seeker, should be sent It is true that tlie sanitation of the 
Contmontal, Shepheards, Ghezireh Palace, and other fashion- 
able hotels 18 beyond reproach, but the visitor is not likely 
to 8 pei|||all his time m the hotel Besides, the innumer- 
able urban amusements and social gaieties and dissipationB 
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loj 18 practically m/), genial warmth (which, owing to 
its lack of moisture, is not oppressive), and highly tome 
(pall ties, but, to counterbalance these good points, great 
lack of equability The gieat diflcrencc between day and 
nij:ht temperature is, no doubt, a \tr> seiious drawback 
rills lack of uniformity is, of course, inevitable m all coun- 
tius wheic a hi^h tcmpeiatuie and immun fiotn ram 
lie (onibirud In short, it is i meteorological a\iom that 
((juabilit) e iimot exist with i verv dij rftmosph(re and a 
high teinjKi ituie Lquahhty tm}lu^ of course, a ctrtaxn 
amount oi humidity An ideal el mate would eutnbine the 
iquiljplitj and softness of Made ii a, the wirmtli md dryness 
cf Fpi»er Eg^pt, and the chemitill^ atinosphete of 
Ihskia in Alg( iia 

Th( following summary of Uie climatii conditions of 
1 airo, b} Di F M ^andwith, prepared for work on 
the luilth results of South Luropc and North Afnca 
(3d ed , 180()), nn> be coiiv ( iiientl) mscitcd heie 


Tc sa\e space it is only iiecessan here to conHidtr the seven win- 
ter month's from November 1 to M ly 11 1 In barometer seldom 

V ui s thout,h thi 1 C 18 a steodj fill from 2 ) 99 in l)ec« mbei to 29 82 
in Aj ril K'lm ainountB to one inch and a quarter the number of 
days upon which drops or showers fall lein^ about fifteen Cloudo 
January and Itbruary reach a maximum of 4 upon a scale 
froi^O 10 The prevalent wind is from tin north or northwest, 
and \ never sufficieiitlv fierce to keep patienth within doors The 
Khamsoen blows from the southwest desert during March and 
Vpnl seldom for more than two days in a wet k It is unpleasantly 
hot and d* ty while it lasts \ i i drives many visitors away from 
Cairo The following table, diawn up from my own observations, 
ahows tin? temjj^eratures to which patients may be exposed It is 
based on the principle that a sick man need not concern himself 
with the minimfim outdoor temperature of a place, for that is always 
at an hour whf/O he ought to be safe in bed The vital informatioii 
for him is tj*® average maximum sliade temperature out of doors, 
together with the average minimum bedroom heat, and tbs daily 
range between them It will be noticed that there is no veiy senous 
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iwiga until the hot weather begins. My bedroom records hate t>iu^ 
posely been taken in a north room with door wide open, never visited 
by the sun, unoccupied at night, and unwarmed by artificial light. 
This, therefore, gives the greatest cold to which a patient can be 
subjected, unless he opens his bedroom windows A prudent in- 
valid would, of course, eschew a north room, and w'ould warm the 
air by lamp or candles on going to bed. Thus lie would laise iiiy 
minimuiri lesults some four dogiees, and reduce the range of tern 
perature considerably. ft is inteiestiiig to note that my mininiiim 
results, within two or three degrees, coi respond with the itieeii tem- 
perature of the month Duiing April and May it is, ot couise, eas} 
to refrain from going out «it the hottest time of the day. Thus it is 
evident that jutients can s}>end six months in Cairo in a temperatuie 
which need only \ar\ fiom 04° to SO . 

“The shortest dajs iti Deceinbei gue us leu hours daylight, or 
three hours loiigei than lu Lnglaud ” 
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The mere fact, that, for one absolutely cloudless win- 
tei^jUfoiy in the British Islands — even in the sunniest region 
of the South Coast — there are ten or a dozen in Upper 
Egypt, means more, however, to the non-scientific reader 
than whole columns of meteorological readings and cli- 
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matic statistics. In short, the Upper Nile boasts of the 
most wonderful and salubrious climate of any known win- 
ter resort in the world available to phthisical patients. 
There is, of course, no ideal climate on the surface of the 
globe, — no hygienic Utopia where “the eonsumpt se can 
draw in healing influence with c\ery breath U’ but the 
climate of l^jipoi l!]g}pt is the nearest approach, with n ten 
da} 8 of London, to Tenn}son s legendary land o* Avilioii, 

“ Where falls not tain, or h.iii, or aiiv 
Nor e\er wind bJovNx loutjl.v ’’ 

1 hough the weather is popularl} snpposcMl to be the 
Kiighshman’s staple topic of couversation, the ignorance 
of the veriest a, 5, c of metoontlog} found among ordina- 
rily well-informed and observant travellers is extraordinary. 
Ill Egyptian books of travel and magazine articles one occa- 
Moiially finds the vt'ry quality in which the climate of Egypt 
is so d( ficieiit — equability of temperature — singled out, 
along v\ith its undeniable dr} ness, for sixicial praise. 

M(‘88r8. Hermann Weber, Burden Saimdcrson, F. M. 
Sandwitli, and other physicians who have devoted consid- 
erable attention to the hygienic and climatological aspects 
ot Egypt are agreed that Eg}T)t is particularly suitable for 
most forms of lung disease, for incijiient pulmonary con- 
sumption, chronic bronchitis, asthma, anaunia, chronic 
rheumatism, and, sficaking generally, convalescents from 
acute diseases. But patients sufloring from advanced heart 
disease, or, in short, very advanced disease of any organ, 
or from fever, should not be sent to Egypt. Persons sub- 
ject to obstinate insomnia will also find the climate 
suitable. 

With regard to the best way of reaching Egypt, though 
most travellers arrive by way of Port Said or Luxmilia, 
route is less preferable than via Alexandria for ^ose vrho 
are wintering abroad for their health. The Egyptian tour- 
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traffic IS of slight impoitance compared with that of 
India and Australia, in the eyes of the directors of the gieat 
liners, and passengers who ha\e rashly decided to disem- 
bark for Cano at Tsmiilia often find themsches landed at 
tins half way house in the middle of the night, witli no 
means of re ac lung the Cdpitdl till the next da^ What is 
merely a passing ineoineiiienec to the lohust tiavelJei might 
naturall} lx i sciious mitter foi the in\ ilid 'Ihc light 
railway whieli now luiis fiom Poit ‘^aid to Ismailia can no 
doubt, be mide use of if the ste inici aiiivis early m the 
day at Poit Sud, but the s<]\i(c is slow and miiequcnt 
Though dignilud b) the ninu ol lailw ly it is little nioic 
than a minintuu steam tiamw with i jiiiji ol no more 
than two f((t siv nidus Whit is w iiited is i railwa) 
from Poit Siid t > Diinutti oiih foit} miUs west, whence 
there is diuet i iilw ly (ommunu iti >n t) ( mo and Alix 
andria Then ik no }>li}si( il dillu iiltu s iii the coiistiuc 
tion of tins imidiiKtdcd riilwi> llu leil diflieulty is 
the jealous opjiosition of \l(\nuliii Ihen, too, the 
Egyptian (i()\einmeiit is n )t intliiud t > ugiid the scheme 
favouiahl}, as the in(i( iscd haihoui dius would fill into 
tlu coFers of tlu Sue/ ( inal Coinjiui}, and not into the 
Government trcisun The fact icmains, that, as an ordi- 
nar} (oinnuieiil huhoui,Poit ^nd is of trifling import- 
ane( It is mainl} in intx in ition il port and eoaling station 
Though Ale\indiii should be tlu poit of arri\al for deli- 
cate persons, imf 01 tun ite the gicat passenger steamship 
companies, such as the Peniiisulai and Oriental, Oiient, 
and Nortli German Llo}d, make Port Said and not Alex- 
andria, their port of call in their thiough serMCCs Since 
1895, however, on Egyptian serMce ma Constantinople and 
Al^gp^dria has been establmhed by the Sleeping Car Com- 
pany, m connection with the weekly Orient express By 
this service, Alexandiia can be reached from London, tna 
Ostend, in five and a half days, with only one change he^ 
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tween Ostend and Alexandria, But this route is only for 
those to whom expense is no object, costing, with extras, 
about thirty pounds. Health seekers of moderate means 
would have to be content with the services of the Message- 
ries Maritimes, the Austrian Lloyd, or tliO Italian N.ivicrft- 
tion Company, sailing from Marseilles, Trieste, and (leiioa, 
respectively. * 



CHAPTER VIII 


C\mO IN ITS SOCIAL A'^PECT 

I N some respects, so far as coin trns the permanent resi- 
dents as distinct from tlu ineie hiiemants^ — to use a 
comcnicnt ism to desciibc those dwclleis in Northern 
climes ^ho winh i in the South, foi whuh \\c have no exact 
equivalent, — < mo socut) KSdiihhs that of Simla, Naim 
Tdl, and othci fashionable hiuuts of Indian society, so 
large i>. the infusion of the otluial and militaiv element 
For socittv lun his a diiidtdh oflidil tone, and intio- 
diictions aic iddsilih it Enjjlish or \mdi( in Msitors wish 
to take pait in the social life of the jdiei, with its innu- 
merable gautus and entert nnm< nts of ill kinds, — from 
moonlight donkij-iidcs to the Pirimids, to bie}cle gym- 
khanas at (lh(/ii(h, and fane} duss balls at Shepheard^s 
and the Continental In Ciiio, how(\cr, the \isitor8 at 
the pimcipal hotels foim a soeict} of thdi own 

The hotel dement, too, in Ciiio is a factor of greater 
importance in the sociil hie of the foicign community 
(foi the ob\ lous fac t th it the Anglo-Aim i icon w inter colony 
aie foieigncrs is too often ignored) than at Cannes, Monte 
Cailo, Beaulieu, Pan, Algieis, Floience, and other fashion- 
able winter results, paitl} because the class of Msitors who 
at these stations w ould be melined to live haughtily aloof 
fr^ the cosmopolitan crowd who throng the hotels m 
isolated villas, at Cairo frequent the fashionable hotels. 
Villas, indeed, at Cairo are so scarce as to be practically 
unobtainable, as the only available ones are, as a rule, 
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occupied by the families of the corps diplomatique, Englidi 
officers stationed at Cairo, high goiemment officials, etc. 
In Egypt, indeed, the aristociatic dahabiyah may almost 
1)0 Slid to take the place of the \illa 

In a sketch, then, of fashionable Cairo m the nuieiies, 
moT( j)i oimneiicc must lie gi\en to tlu hotels tliaa would 
be iKctrtsaiyiu most louign ^ atei mg-places ^Fhe must 
lasbioniblc ore, undoubte dl\, tlu Continental >hcphcard*8» 
iiid Cihc/iidi Pihce, \^h ise \i8itoi8 lists ulin )nt suggest a 
})a^c out ot the ‘ Aim mat d( Cmtha Yet ns icgards the 
chnifile (. ich his a distimt chai (in ol its and it I 
may itUinpt a somc'what inMduiUs task 1 sliould l>e m- 
liiu.d to say that tlu Continental is moic peculiarly 
t\tlu8ive and iiistoci itic, wliiU ^luplu ud's is smarter, 
and the note ot modern it} hert is moic inbistent As for 
the (ihe/iroh Pilici Hotd, it is of too neent date to ha\e 
icquiicd III} distinct social chiiactcristics Ihc salient 
Katuics of tlus( cstiblishmc nts mi\ pci haps, be better 
unde I stood b} coinjiiiison with London hotels The Con 
tincntil, then, nn\ hi comj)ai(d with the Alexandra or the 
Albemarle, ^hepheird s with the Saioi, and tlu Gliezireh 
Palicc with the Cecil 

The leiding hotels of Cairo cm certainly compare 
f'i\ouiahl} with tlu best hotels ol the most fashionable 
Huieia watering places LiaMng tlu United Estates out 
of the question, it is, peihaps, haidh going too far to 
si\ that no extra Em opcan citv of tho same si/e offers 
such a wide choice of li gh class and well appointed hotels, 
so well adapted to meet the demands of English travellers, 
as the City of the Caliphs 

The histoiical Shepheards has a world-wide reputation. 
It must, howcv er, be remcmliered that not a stone remains 
of the old Shepheaid’s, with its world-renowned balcony, 
its garden containing *the tree under which ‘General Kleber 
was assassinated, its lofty rooms, and terraces. The new 
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Shepheard’s, completely rebuilt in 1891, lacks these his 
toncal adjuncts, but the high reputation for comfort re- 
mains, and cut mil}, in jioiiit of lu\un and iciinements of 
civilisation, in the loiin of clectiic lights, lifts, telephones, 
etc, thuc cm lx no compiiisun hio doubt thue was a 
touch of Oruntnl lonimce and a suggestion of tlu “Thou 
sand and One Nichts m the time honoui(d pniticc which 
formul} obt iiiK (i it Micphi lul s, ot suminoning the dusk} 
attendants 1»\ d i])])iug the hands but to the in ittci cf fact 
lattu d 1 } ti i\ilUr the jnosii(,but leli il le, ( lc( tiic bell is 
an mlinitelv })i( U i iblc iiu ms ot commuuicition 

Slicplu lids IS j)ir (j ell n c the Amuicaii hotel, while 
the ContiiKutil IS mou (\elusi\fl\ I njlish The lattei, 
too, paitak(s mou (»1 tlu ebaiactci ot i hi^h cliss lesiden 
tial hotel its numeious el( jjaiitl} ip]K)mt(d suites ot pii\ate 
apartmuits (some tweiit} sets) hung one of its leading 
feature s 

Sho]>heaids henide is distiucth cosmop ditan Cano 
being tlie stilting point foi the Deceit the JNile, and Pal 
ostiiie, nid not fii oH Mu hurhioid t) ludn lud Austialia, 
and also hemg one of thosi utus whuh no silt iispecting 
globe -tiottu em afloid to omit ni Ins louiid, it is much 
visited l\ passiuj; tiavillois Ihosi juiijiosing to spend 
the w boll season in ( iiro would he moie likely to go to 
the Contiiuiitil Peihijis the gie it ohjeition to Shej) 
luaid s lus m its situ ition It is uudoubtedh vci} cintial 
and oa^v of acees'^ but fronting the mam load, it is un- 
ploasanth noisv and dustv In the old (lavs theie weie no 
doubt eompens itioiib in the moving jianorama of Oriental 
life whuh this creiwded thoroivhfau presented, — a kalei- 
dosocopic procissioii of lledoum Arabs from the Desert, 
c«)g||ils, tattooed negroes, Turks, jewelled pachas ambbng 
past on iichl} capaiisonod mules, mysteiious veiled figures, 
and other fascinating aspects of Eastern life, with a very 
alight admixture of the vulgarising (artistically speaking) 
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luiopean element Now, instead of these picturesqtie, 
ni )tley ciowds, the modem lounger on the tamous terraces 
looks down upon a ytlling crowd of donkey boys, guides, 

I Mters, mtcrpictcia, dragomans, itinerant dtahrs in sham 
iiiti({ucs and all th( noisy labhlc that livt on the tra\el- 
Img J^iiton 

Jhc (''ontincntil Ilotd is coinpar itivcly 1 1 w, wbilt uk 
N iw Uot( I one ot tla oldest holds in Can > , but this 
instiiKc oi (iiatic hold noimiulatuie is u)t coniimd to 
I J:^pt Tlu Continent il is must sumptuous’ lo< irattj, 
and th( ap]»oiiitni( nts in, peilnf>s us Inxniious as those 
>1 the Ic idiiig liotds it tlu fish uumIl itt i )n„ pi n < s on 
the opposite slant oi the Mt ImiiaiK iri '•'•fMtiil mention 
should he niid( ut the t \edl( nee ol t** sin Ml} n range- 
mints It lb sihiitid in i pint put oi tht lashionablo 
h/h(ki}a (iiiaitd, n< u tlu I nglish dnndi, and it is a 
littU out ot the w i> conijiuid witli ^hiphcaid’s and the 
N( Hoti I but it must bi tonfissi d ih it this lompirative 
lOinotincss of its lot ilit\ is iigiidtd is an additional icc- 
omm< nd ition by man} ol its pitiona 

Ihe (^lic/iicli^ral u t, tlu luwistoi tlu Cmo hotels, for- 
merly known as “Ism Ills holl\, w is on< of tht palaces 
of the litc Kh(di\( Isiniil whose minia lor building pal 
lets was as pronouiued is tint of the uiifoi tnnati King of 
Hi\aiia It was bought b} a suidicit* fiom the creditors 
of tlu hte e\ khtdiM, and is now oiu of the International 
Palace Hotels — a commercial iiitd prise which is a wor- 
th} ri\al of the Ooidon Hotels img — lielonging to tiie 
Intel national Sleeping Car Co It rivals the Continental 
or Shepheard’s in tlu '’ostliiiess ot its dccoiation and the 
luxury of its appomtmtnts Fiom a medical point of view, 
its strong points are its delightfully rural and at the same 
time readily accessible situation, and its slieltered position, 
which effectually protects Msitors from the occasional* 
Kdiamseen winds, — rare, no doubt, but still to be reckoned 
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with during the Cairo season The chief drawback to this 
ambitious establishment is the presence of mosquitoes m 
the beginning of the season, owing to the pioximity of the 
Nile. This tends to make the commencement of the sea- 
son at this hotel somewhat latei than at the mtra-mural 
hotels. As ugaidb its msi tors, the Ohcziieh Palace is 
rathci moiG cosmopolitm in charactei than the Continen- 
tal, 01 eAcn Shepheard’s 

Ceitainl) thue is room for an cxtiamiinl hotel at 
Cairo, with its sivaiiiis of im.ilids inci easing year by jear, 
who invade Egypt foi the wint(i , and it should appeal not 
only to this nuinciKally iinpoihnit class, but also to sports- 
men, owing to its vicinity to the racc-coursc and the Jspoit- 
ing Club grounds 

So much, then, for the thicc hading Cuio hotels We 
now come to another fiibt-dass hotel Tlit Hotel 

was the favountt taraiamerai ol tin c\ kludivc Ismail, 
and it oceupus by fn tlu hist sitintion ol iiiv in Cano, 
facing the Grind Optia House It his Ind vicissitudes, 
but has rccovcicd and stood thi test of time , and not being 
so popular as ^hephtard s and tlu rontiiiLiitil, which aie 
often overciowdid in tlu luiglit of tlu b( isoii, it might be 
preferred by invalids and tliosc in lutd of icst and quiet- 
ness Its numerous setb ol uppd rooms each fuinished 
witli an alcoved balcoii}, might also recommend it to this 
class of visitois 

Mena House, at the foot of the Pjiamids, is a large and 
expensive establishment, which has found favour with our 
compatriots No doubt those w ith the artistic sense highly 
developed will enlarge on the enormit} of building a huge 
modern hotel in the midst of such incongruous sunound- 
mgs, m the close v iciiiity of the immortal P) ramids and 
the n^stic Sphinx , but it must he admitted, if I may be 
allowHr to act as advocatus dtaholty that if the Pyramids 
had to be vulgarised, they could not have been vulgarised 
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better (oi less) by the English capitalist who is responsible 
for tho undertaking. The origin of Mena House (called 
fiom Menes, the quasi mjthical earliest king of Egypt) is 
curious Some seven years ago an Englishman in delicate 
health came to Egjpt He built a tiny house under the 
shidow of the PMamids Finding tlie an Viencfioial, h< 
iKgdn to ciect a small sanatorium, hopmg that lti\ahds 
like himself might lesoit there, and gam a lotigei least of 
life But heloie the ])lxn uas matin (d ht dud Then Mr 
Lock( King bought the piojxrty. and determined to start 
a hotel. The imdu taking giow undcj las hands, and now 
Mena House may be (onsuh ud to rank as om of the lead- 
ing hotels m Eg}pt Ml hoekt King, hoKveiii, no longer 
o^UlS the Mena House, ha\ing tiaiishrrfd his interest 
therein to an English s}ndKatc It is \mII spoken of, and 
the rooms arc fiiniishcd in good taste It is well apjKimted, 
ind IS furnished with a luge siMiinning-hath, English bil- 
iiiid-table, lihrai>, ttc (jolt links are* also dul} adver- 
tised among its numerous atti actions foi Msitors, though 
eonside ling the gdicial lay of the desert surrounding the 
Pjnmids, ‘‘sjxiitiiig hunkers” must be too plentiful even 
for the most determiiud de\otee of the io3fal and ancient 
game,” and the li>ing out ol an} thing approaching to a 
putting-green must ha\e piescntcd almost insuperable diffi- 
culties There is a resident ehajdain and phvsician. 

The Hotel d’Angletene is a favourite resoit of English 
and Americans It is a particularly comfortable and well* 
managed house, and is under the same proprietorship as the 
Continental It has recently been rebuilt, and is furnished 
with all modem conveniences, — lift, olectrsc light, etc*; 
in fact, it 18 a second Continental on a more modest scale, 
and may be regarded as a succursale or of the 

parent establishment. 

The Hotel Royal may be said to have some dsim m 
the gratitude of F^gh**hmen . During Arabics rebeUion, all 
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the hotel keepers, save the landlord of the Rojal, decamped 
Thus, aftei the victoiious campaign, the English officers 
would havt laicd bidl} had not the doors of the Royal 
been ojx u to tin in This hotel h is a good reputation for 
its cm/*/ in d model ate chaigcs Thcit remains *the wdl 
known old cstiblishcd Hotel du Nil, h indu apped a little, 
howtvd, b} its situition dost to tb( milodoKus street 
known IS tin. Miiski Ihis hotd, well known to scholars, 
litciaiy nun md 1 g} ptolojjists, boasts ol i famous gii 
d(n, out of tin most bt lutitul ind stnking in Ciiro In 
the opinion ol mui) of its guests, this lovely pltasiiit 
giound, whidi shuts oil ill iioists liom the ciowdtd sticets 
quite compfiisihs foi its pi ivimity to tlu nituc quarter 

So much loi ( 111 ) IS 1 gicit hotd untie 

The Citv ot \i(toi} IS in doubt i mmv sukd utv, and 
might bt described undci man} isjiects did space permit 
It IS a famous hist oik il utv, ui olluiil c ijntil ind seat of 
govoinment in impiilnit girnsm town, in I i gieat On 
ental metrofiolis — in populition the second citv m the 
Turkish Em])iic I 5 ut by most visitois it is regarded 
inciel} as i fashionable lu ilth ind pic isiire rcsoit, and it 
IS with C 1110 m its soeul aspect tint we are in this chapter 
mainl} concerned 

Its vogue IS an iristocntie winter lesidencc for Euro 
peans ma^ be siid to elite from tlie opening of the Suez 
Canal in 18 G 0 , when Cano was boomed, to use a modern 
phrase, by the Khedive Ismail loi all it was worth This 
prodigal ruler spe nt litc rail} millions in his effort to make 
known to Europeans the attractions and potentialities of 
his semi -Oriental capital Yet compare Cairo of to-day 
as a fashionable tourist centre with Cairo of a quar- 
ts of a century ago Then the unhmshed European 
carter had the appearance of a hastily run-up suburb It 
was thought a wonderful achievement to light the Ezhe- 
kiya quarter with gas Now many of the streets, and all 
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the large hotels, are lit with electricity, and electric tram- 
cars run through the mam thoroughfares. It is even 
pioposed to dram the picturesque but highly msaiubnous 
and malodorous Khalig Canal, which luus through the 
Juart of the city from Old Cairo to Abbasith, juid lay an 
liutiic tramA\ay along its bed Vo doubt aMtliitn 
1 )u lists will ra\e at this utilitarian and vandahstic trails 
Ituiudti^n, but tile moie thoughtiul Hill not ntn-et tliat 
what IS Mitudlly an ojicii s( nor siiould be eoini inU> a 
tuoad highHd\ calculated to beiufit tlie teeming Cairene 
population The }]gy])tians, it >h»> Ih r* in irked, take 

ly Cmdly to the new method o< locoimdioii, so much 
so thst m the ekctiic^ trams ahead} imuiui^ Europeans 
in quite crowded out by iiatnes 

Visitors to Cano may be roughU di\idf<l into three 
classis, — sightseers and touiists, \\ Miter lesidcnts and so- 
< ty people g( neiallv, «ik]ii to tin* lashionable crowds who 
gMMtate annually to Cannes, Monte (’ailo, Mc'utone, and 
otb( I RiMcia towns, and invalids, — the latter class, how- 
ever, less numerous in (\iiio itself tlian formerly. To 
these may be added a leaven e>f aitists, htciary people, 
Jigvptologists, students, etc 

The lust class is numeneally of most inqMvrtance , but 
tourists, as a rule, have little time, and jirobably less incli- 
nation, for taking pait in tlie social life of tlic Anglo-Amer- 
ican colony, and aie not ambitious of being thought to be 
“ m the movement'’ The winter residents, along with the 
ofhcial community , — English officers attached to tlie army 
of occupation and the Egy])tian army, government officials 
and their families, etc., — torm the Anglo-American col- 
ony Cairo is indeed emphatically a society place, and, 
of late years especially, as an aristocratic w'mter-resort it 
ranks with Cannes or Monte Carlo. Perhaps the tone of 
society more nearly resembles Nice or Monte Carlo t h a n 
the ultra-aristocratic and exclusive Cannes, smartnew bc^bag 
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the prevalent note of its inter residents. From January 
to Apnl thcie is ene unceasing lound of balls, dinner par- 
ties, picnics, gymkhanas, and otbei social functions 

Intelligent sightseeing or the study of Egyptian anti 
quitics IS, no doubt, apt to be undeitaktii in a decidedly 
perfunctoiy niannei by the wiiitei residents The ^eclop 
oils of Memphis, toi instaiiec , is ngaided mainly as a 
oonvenu nt sitt foi a pieiiic, and the Py i uiiids or Heliopolis 
as a goal foi i bicycling or iidiiig c\( iiisioii Bicycling is 
now a particiiHily popiil ir iinusement in the City of the 
Caliphs, and tin sight oi an AiiKiicin oi Liiglish giil 
bieycling down the Mooski, pucided by i iiinniiig footman 
(^syci) to cl( u the w iy,mi\ pcilups pro\okc a sunk from 
her com^iatiiots at tlu htxitlnig uk ongi uity Ihis is only 
one inskince, however, of tlu sti ingc (ontiists between 
the litcst dcvclopiiuut of Linopc in eivilisation and faah 
lonahle cultuH ind the old woild Oin ntilisin so constantly 
seen in Cano oi to d ly 

Alb I all, in tin ( ino S( ison “ disti actions” and social 
dissipations cjf all kinds, not to spe ik of the ordiiiaiy urban 
amusements in the foim of conceits, theitics, and prome- 
nades, follow so mice isiiigly tint then is some excuse for 
tlu neglect of the legul ition sights and aiitKiinties When 
it is the case ot a bicycle gynikhiria, a jxilo match at the 
Tuif Club ground, or a I iwn tennis tourrninent at the 
Ghe/ireh Pilaec, or a visit to a gloomy old temple, it is 
perhaps only natural with young people that the ancient 
monuments should go to the xvall 

The ofticial balls and re eeptions at the khediv lal Palace 
or the Biitish Agency are functions which demand more 
than an ine'ideiital notice The Biitish Agent gives at 
^ast a couple of large balls during the season, and the 
rame hospitality is offered by the khedive In addition to 
these oiiicia] entertainments, several important semi' 
official dances are given by the Bntish officers quartered 
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at Cairo The invitations to the Khedne’s hall are in- 
\ uiably sent to the foreign \i 8 itor 8 through their Ministers 
or Consuls, and as everybody in Cano sec ms to rt»gard a 
tH kct almost as a light, there is ociasioinll^ a certain 
amount of fiKtion between thf accredited n pusentatives 
of tin different Powcis and the khtdivt's ofliieis 

It ciiinot be said tint the pusuit Khc^divo, (vr the ofii 
cers of Ins houbcliold tntiiistid with the dchcab Hsk of 
isMiing the iiiMtitions, alw i^s nnuiffst th( fo^si ^siori of 
s 11 oir fair e 01 a nic( sense oi diploniai \ Aci ording t^> a 
well luthenticated stoi}, tin kh*di\t (Uir* i< turned the 
I mb d htates Consul (uncral s list of visitois to whom he 
I iposed invitations to Ik sent, with an <»bt*ei v ation to the 
i ff( (. t that onlj those of nobl( birth win eligibU The Con- 
sul piomiitl} rejilud that cver^ \men( m citi/in considered 
himst If a king in his own right This biought the auto- 
(I Stic khidiM to his bearings, ind not only was the list 
I'lSHid, but it IS said that invititions wen sent besides to 
all the guests at 'shipheinrs Hotel en Uoc 
Tlio season in th( fashion ible woild is a short one, ex- 
tending fiom Januir) to Apiil The flight of the Euro- 
pean Msitois in this month is soon followed by the e\odu 8 
of the official colon), and other permanent residents, to 
Itamleh and other summer refuges Du khedivi and his 
court leave for Alexandria usuilly about the bi ginning of 
May, and this departure of the titular sovereign marks 
fonnally the close of the Cairo season 
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THE BAZAARS AND STREP 1 LIFE 

A VISIT to the bazAdrs is one of the most instructive 
and entertaining?, as \\cll as the ])leasantest, forms of 
killing tunc which Caiio oilers to \isitoirt Rut the great 
charm of this cxcuibion is lost, if it is simpl) icgarded as 
one of the items in tlic di} s piograiiimc of sightseeing 
The only wa) to appieciatc the native bazaais, and to git 
some insight into (^aiio stiect-liie, is to loim no hud 
plan lor the disposal ol tunc, and to miki no itineiai},aiui 
certainly to dispensi with a guide oi di monnn It is, how 
ever, decidedly advisable, Ixlou stilting, to git some idea 
of the confusing tojogiaph} of tlu hi/aai tpiaiti*! fiom a 
good map The houndaius of thi ba/aai icgion can, how 
ever, easil) hi* mastered, and tin rc need bi no feai of losin/ 
one’s wa}, even in the app ninth inoxtiicablc lah^nnthine 
maze of nairow lanes and allivs whieh make up the native 
quarter, for it ib intcisii-tcd h> two mam thoioughfares, 
and has fairh vvell-iiuiktd boundaiies One of these, gen- 
erally known as the Siik en-Nahhassm, from its principal 
bazaar, is called by different names, according to the bazaai 
which abuts on it. It is one ol tlie narrowest and oldest, 
but most important, of the Cairo streets, and extends north 
and south from tlie Ell -Hakim Mosque, near the Bab-en- 

t sr, to the Boulevard Mehemct Ah, the modern highway 
ich runs direct from the Elbekiya Square to the Citadeh 
The other main street is the Rue Neuve, a continuation of 
the Mooski, and usually called by the name of the latter* 
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The Mooski was the old Frankish quarter before Ismailia 
built the modern European district, ladiatinj^ from the 
l!]/l)ekiya Square. Some of the bazaars cluster round 
brgc eo^cicd market-places called khans, of ’which the 
khan kliahl and Khan Ghanialijeh arf' tlie iu<wt important 
\s I lia\e said, the best of exjdoung the bnzaara is 
ha\» no prc ai langed plan or jirogianime Burned tourists. 
liowo\c**, who might natuialh consid<T tins a c<)uns< I of per- 
iMtioii, ’imII hnd that the most satisfactorj and ♦ ^I*♦d]tloufl 
method of doing the bazaars is to make tht suk -mi-Nahhas- 
sin stiLct a kind ol niovabh* ba. 4 i lud pnaMd northward 
« 1 southward from its intoi section with tlu Mooski 

Tile bii/aars aie cousuhied !>} sonn tia\» Ih ‘s tf» be less 
Oiu ntil 111 asiK^ct, and to have l<‘s» oi the Kast<u*u atiinjis- 
pheu and local colour about them than thost of namuscus; 
ind Ba3dcker coiisidcis tlum inft iioi even to those of Con- 
stiutinople 

As 111 all Oriental cities, eidi ba/aar la confined, as a 
luh , to the sale ot one class ot goods, or producta of a cer- 
tiUii diatrict. There are, ioi iiistaiici , tlu. bazaars of the 
'^oiidaii, Tunis, R(d S(.a Littoifil, Moiocio, et(‘ 

Tlie Khan Khalil was built m 1292 , l>\ the famoufl 
Mameluke Sultan, El-Ashiaf, the coiKiueror of Acre. It is 
on the site of the Tombs oi the (^aliphs This is the chief 
emporium for carpets, lugs, and embroidered stuffs. Ojien- 
ni auctions take place on the morninu:s of Monday and 
Thursday, which aie \er> amusing to watch, — the dellalin 
(appraisers), the prototytKJS ot the |M)itA*rs of modern sales 
by auction, carrying among the crowd the articles put up, 
and cr}ing out the bids as they arc made. In one part of 
the khan is a place reserved for dealers m brass and copper 
goods. 

Crossing the street Suk-en-Nahhassm, we come to tae 
Suk-es-Saigh (gold and silversmiths’ bazaar), a much-fre- 
quented resort of tourists. The workihansbip and quality 
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of the trinkets have greatly deteriorated of late. In fact, 
old Cairo residents among the foreign colony declare that 
many of the jewels have a Palais Royal or Birmingham 
origin. 

Continuing n()ith\iards, and turning to the right, we 
reach the (Jamali^eh (camel-diners’) quaitei Here are 
the shops of the Red Sea tiadtrs. infcnor goods are 

usiittll} Old} oidainable heu, the chief commodities being in- 
cense, ])Ci fumes, b|)iGes, motlu i-oi-peail, and attai of roses 
The lattc'i is so mmli diluted tliat it is almost ivorthless, a 
small flask being sold lor a lianc oi so, which would exist 
at least a pound il ])uie The northern continuation of 
the stH‘et loims tlie eoppei smiths’ hazaai , and here are also 
booths lor the sale ot japes, cigu holdc is, amber, naighi- 
lehs, chibouques, and other articles foi smokers Retracing 
our steps to the stutiinr-jicniit, and crossing the Rue Neuve, 
— as absuidl} named as Isew (’olhgc at 0\foid, for it is 
one of the oldest stieets, — we uacli the once flourishing 
Suk-es-Hudan, which, though mentioned in the guide-books, 
no longer oMsts, since the Soudan has been practically 
closed to traders In tins (juarten* aie also the booksellers’ 
bazaar, of little iiih'rest, and the Siik-el-Attarm (spices, 
perfumes, c'tc ), one of the most charactcribtic bazaars. 

Unfortunat(‘ly, the ai tides in the bazaars mostly visited 
by strangers aie often cither inftuior imported goods from 
Europe, — jewelry from Birmingham, carpets from Brus- 
sels, haiks and silk goods from Nimes oi Ljons, cotton 
stufls from Manchestei, etc , — or cheap and showy bne-^^- 
brac and sham curios, manufactured to meet the factitious 
demand of tourists. In fact, man} of the shops bear a 
striking resemblance to the Oriental stalls at international 

f hibitions. Genuine Oriental goods can, however, be 

light at the picturesque 8uk-el-Fahhamin, behind El- 
Ghuri Mosque, a favourite haunt of artists and others 
appreciative of local colour. Here are to be found mgs, 
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bcniouscs, Fez caps, saddle-bags, and other articles, irom 
Tunis, Algeria, and Moiocco 

With legard to purchases, bargdining is of course, 
ntctssii} Iheii if the toiuist is mt\penciiced and igno- 
1 lilt ot the vihie of Oiicntal waics, he might better trust to 
his onn jmwcis ol bai gaming than allow a guide or mtc*r 
picter to inUi\(.iic Tin hillii, it must be remembtnd, 
his i (liftdcnt price tor each mshnnoi as a rul '^caswiit*d 
tia\(lkis in the Last la} down ilit axiom tiiat th prosfiec 
tnc bii}cr should, as i lulc offer halt whii is asUd, when 
a hai^iiu can b< struck inidwav bttwoii Ui two prices 
lh( ibjrctioii to this ‘ splitting tlu difhnnu is that the 
i lb rs arc full} awau ol this lub, imi rusi rht ontrinal 
piKc to co]>c with it Rial Ini gains cm, howtver, btill 
k obtained b} a visitor who is m iking a long sta} m Cairo, 
ind has tlie nccossiry patitiicc to go through thr tedious 
picliminir} ncgoti itions Tlic wintd lesidrnt who makes 
several visits to th( bi/iai (pm ter, and is not in a hurry 
to spend his mom }, will, sooiu r oi later, get the refusal 
of reall} valuable artichs at not \cr} much more than 
thtir market value TVIh n purchasing jcwclr}, tlie buyer 
should sec that it has thi Gov ei nm( nt stamp, indicating 
number of carats Genuim MuHhral>i}ch work (carved 
wooden latticewoik) is v(iy eostl} Most 8|XJCinicns sold 
are imitations, tlic puces being turned out in one uniform 
size b} a 1 ithe In the ual article (the most characteristic 
Cairo industry) each piece is irregular, and is cut by hand. 
The best days for the bazaars arc the mat ket-days, Mondays 
and Thur8da}8, and the hours earl} in the morning or late 
m the afternoon ^ 

Even now, in this tounst-i idden native quarter, which is 
apt to be regarded by most strangers m the Tight of an 
Oriental spectacle conveniently arranged for the benefit of 
European visitors, at the tlireshold of New Cairo m the 
Ezbekiya (the hausmannised Cairo of Ismail), in bar- 
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gaining for the moie costly wares, the time-honouied On- 
ental methods picvail The negotiations are hedged lound 
with a certain amount of c(ionion\ which lecalls the stately 
fashion in the Aiabian Nights, when the purchase of a 
brass tra) or an cmbioideied Saddle cloth was a sokmn 
treaty, and the birjjun for a lamp r diplomatic cvtnt 
not to be li^htl) undtitikcn oi huiiicdly concluded h} 
either of tlu lii^li contracting paitics lliosc who aic 
anxious to imbibe the ()i until ‘ atmosphiic” will, no 
doubt, be moic inclined to tohiah tlu long ind tedious 
piocess of (liiileiin^, cuisidcnd an indispensable pre 
liminar\ to i puiehisc thin the oidiniiv matte i of f ict 
tourist \ati\( in nine In ind custinis, ind the iiiultilaiious 
phases of C iiiciu lili for is in ill Oiientil eouiitries, the 
inhahitantb li\( lud c iii> ( n tli ii \ iiious oecujmtions and 
avocitions in tlu ojun an is iniuh is possible, and the 
Caireru is \h d i sunwoishij] i is the Ni ijiolitan — 
are of course , lx st ohsciM I in tlu u^ion ol tlu ba/xars 
The El Mu i}} ad Hiziii iKliinlth in >s(]U( of that name, 
18 a paiticulul} good tuld in tlu scnohci aftei local 
coloui Ihis IS [leculiiil} i nxiiM unit and less of a 
tourist lesnt thin most of tlu ba/iiis 

But, for hro ul sjk etxeul ii e tTc ( ts, the x isitoi must be take 
himself to tlu Mixiski, the most dm icteiistic thorough 
fare of Cairo Here a stiange amxlgain of Eistein and 
Western life huists upon the bpeetxtoi s astonished gaze, 
and hcH, nuked, tlu I ast slnkes hands with the West'’ 
This living dienaini, foiraed b} tlu biillixnt and evci shift- 
ing crowd, is, in its waj, unupie A gi eater variety of 
nationalities is collected hero tliiii even in Constantinople, 
tire most cosmopolitan eit> , in a, spcctaculai sense, in Eu- 

« e, and in this great carnival one seems to meet every 
tume of Europe, Asia, and Africa «vXiet us stand aside 
and w atch this motley throng of all races and nationalities 
pouring along this busy highway The kaleidoscopic van- 
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(•t> of brilliant colour and fantastic costiimo h a little bewil- 
(leiing to the stranger. Solemn and impassn e-look ing 
Turks, gently ambling past on gaily caparnoned mules, 
g inning negj-oes from the Soudan, inelanch oh -looking fel 
l.ihs in their scanty blue kaltans, cunning-f< atured Iie\au 
tirus, grecn-turbaiied Shcicefs, and picturmju* liedouu ^ 
fioin the dosei t, stalking pist m tlnur Howiiig >)ernouseh, 
make up the mass of this lestless thiong. A sikkah, or 
vvatii caiiiei, can ving his putuiesque goatskin ^tlled ^Mth 
Vile ^ ati‘ 1 , still finds i sale for his di inks m spite ot the p»ib- 
lie fountaiim , while among othei ytrHjntr id the 

Vialaan Nights are the \(mdoi« of sweets and all kinds oi 
^■dihles Interspersed, and giMug \aiutv oi e m mr to this 
liMiig kinetoscojie, are goigeouslv ana^ed J( wesses, hcrce- 
looking Albanians, th( ii man} -coloui ed saaln « i^nstling with 
iuajions, and jK^tticoati'd <iie( ks Then, as a restful relief 
to this blaze of eoloiii, ap]>ears a whitx. gioup of Egyptian 
1, idles, — “a be\} of fan damsels nihly dight,” no doubt, 
hut then faces, as well as tlnsi mb attne, concealed under 
the iiioMtihle yashmak and voluminous haik Such are 
the elements in this mammoth iiidsipierade winch make 
up the biilhaiit and varied jiicture ot (\iirene street-life. 

Those are, no doubt, the asjs'cts which force themselves 
en the notice of the most unobservant tourist, and are 
among the impressioii*^ ol evei} scnbbhng globe-trotter. 
Less obvious is the “ charm ot endless contrasts, — not chro- 
matic* alone, but contrast of lace, featuie, form, costume, 
attitude, occupation, movement, mood This it is that 
makes the magic of the* marvellous Eastern city for the 
Western eye. Nor is the medley of manners less striking 
than the hotch-potch of races and the tangle of tongues.” 
The Oriental justifies the popular Western conception of 
gravity and impassnieness of demeanour. Plenty of these 
types abound, but there are others, — Bcuvent honume varii, 
“ In one form he treads the roadway with the majesty of 
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Haroun Alraschid ; in another, he scampers through the 
streets like a Parisian gamin. The features of that vener- 
able pipe-merchant are as unemotional as a Bed Indian’s ; 
but if the purchaser, who is haggling with him for the 
abatement of a piastre, were ])leading lor the life of his 
only child, tin' passionate, suppliant expression of his coun- 
tenance w'oiild mt)ie than satisfy the dramatic requirements 
of the situation.” Thus aie the salient features of the 
Cairo streets amusingly and eleterly hit off by Mr. H. I). 
Traill, in hih “ Impressions do Voyage,” recentl} published 
under the title “ Fiom Cairo to the Soudan Frontier.” 



CHAPTER X 


THF MOSQUFS 

I T must be admitted tli it mosques are lue » r /reat 
mb lest, from tli< casnil siijbt seers \nnt\i of \iow, 
»wmtr to th(ir umloiinitv md k sunpb t\ of dcsij^n, 
liidi, hoTrevcr, harmoniHOs wtll with the alionst < oinplete 
of iitual in Mosk in \ioishio The tbtot f( ituiia 
Hi ni o]Kn couit (salm) with i fouMUiin oi i isbTii iii the 
middle, Bunouiidtd b) i co\ei(d doister (hwan; The 
iuoit saeied pait of the bmldinj? (iiiaksuia), eonisponding 
t ) th( chon of an English ( ith(dral, is oltcn screened off 
i^oni th( nst of the binldm<r lleic the tomb of the 
louudtr 18 usuall} placid In the centn of this sanctuary 
is the niche (mihiab or kihla) showing the diiection of 
Mt ( ca, and tin. ]mlpit (miinbai ) 

The Msitoi should icmembci the names of tliese princi- 
pil portions of a Mohammed in b mple, if he wishee to 
obtain an intelligent grasp of Mosli in e< cksiaatieal archi- 
ti ctui e Ai chcEoIogu all^ speaking, the most correct mosque 
in Cairo is Amin, which w^l be desenbed lubT in tlie chap- 
t( r dc\ oted to Old Cairo and the Coptie churches This is 
tin original and normal t}pc of mosque, the best example 
of which must not, howivei, be sought in Cairo, but m 
Cordova, the mosque catliedral there lieing considered to 
be tlie most perfect and best -preserved specimen of this 
form of Saracenic art m existcnie In Cairo the only 
inosques, besides Amru, which strictly follow the orthodox 
pattern, are Ihn Tulun and the University Mosque, El* 
Azhar. 
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There are over three hundred mosques in Cairo, — 
indeed, it is said by the Arabs that, as m the case of the 
churches of Rome th( ic is one for c^or^ dav of the year, — 
but most arc in luins a large numbci have Ik ( ii devoted to 
secular purposes, and there lemain scxioel) over a scoie 
that even the most conscientious sightseer would care to 
exploie 111 some of the liigei meisqucs, such as the 
K dam, a whole gioup of public 1 u Idmgs iie compiised 
Besides the mosque piopcr, thcie will be ioimd a hospital 
school com t of pisticc monistei} libixi\ tt( In shoit 
the mosepjc miy be biid to scirc is a kind of embodiment 
of the national hie 

One of the liijrest mosepies in Ciiio is Miiristin Kilaiin 
It 18 not strictl} 1 mos luc but a hospitil, md is now m a 
ruinous coiulitiou Jlie mosque tunb oi the lounde i, ad 
joining ih a much fie queiited sbiiiie ol the jiooier classes 
who firmly believe in the cm itive ]ucpeitub of the col 
limns of the ])ra}er niche whieh thev aie leeustenned to 
lick Ceitiin lelics of the "^ultiii lie picscived hcie, 
which, of eouise jiosses'' e quill} mu unions powers in the 
eyes of the de^voiit Ihcse inti luitie s — a turban and sash 
of the ^ultin Kalaun — eannot it need haidl} be said, be 
shown to strangcis 

The adjoining mosque is comparatively uninteresting, 
but the next one (Barkiik) winch contains the tombs of 
the wife and daughter of the Mameluke Sultan Barkuk, 
should be visited, if only to see tbe exquisite workmanship 
in bronze of one of the doois The tomb of the Sultan 
himself, whose bod} would be thought to be desecrated if 
placed in tlie same building as that of his wile, is buried in 
the Tomb Mosque Barkuk, in the Eastern Cemetery 

imae of the most staking features of the Kalaun may 
be seen a trace of Gotliic influence introduced by the Cru- 
saders This 18 the beautiful arched doorway, which was 
brought from a Chiistian church at Acre bmlt by the 
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Crusaders. This archway is a fine specimen 
English architecture, and Mr. Stanley-Poole pertinently 
ol)scrvcs that it would not be out of place in Salisbury 
Cathi^dral. 

For b(‘auty of decoration this mo8(]ue must, however, 
\u‘ld the palm to the twin mosques of Kait Bey, 
especially the one in the Jlastcrn Cemetery (usually, but 
eiioneously, known as the Tombs of the Califihg) The 
c\teiior is unequalled among the monuments of the Arabic 
c»'t of Cairo for richness and variety of decoration. The 
ilelicato scrollwork and tracery of the tawn-coloured dome, 
and the graceful pagoda -like minarets, arf* familiar to 
every traveller. The interior has little decoration of any 
kind. Possibly this was intentional, to mark a place of 
sepiilluro, for Kait Bey is buried here. In the sister 
mosque within the walls, the highly elaborate decoration 
of the interior offers a strong coiitriist. This mo^ue, 
<Aving, probabl} , to its not being prominently mentioned in 
the guide-books, — for the average tourist rarely strikes 
out an iiid(‘pendent line for himself, — or perhaps because 
it is a little difficult to find, is seldom visited. Yet this 
mosque is one of the most characteristic in Cairo, and 
should on no account be neglected. It has been restored 
in good taste by the Commission for the Preservation of 
Arabic Monuments. 

This admirable i^ociety, which receives an annual subsidy 
of no more than £4,00<8i|ifrom the State, has done excel- 
lent work since its institution by the late Khedive Tewfik 
in 1881. It carries out all necessary renovations under 
tfie old established, but somewhat cumbrous, Wakfs Ad- 
ministration, the Department which has the charge of all 
the mosques, corresponding in some respects to the Mhiia- 
try of Public Worship in the French Republic, or to thd 
Ecclesiastical Oommissionera in Great Britam. Hihi body 
depends for its income, apart from the State coaventidci, 
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on the entrance fee of two piastres, which is levied on 
strangers for each nioscjut In this ancient corporation is 
vested all tcclcsi istical property in Eg} pt , in fact, next 
to the khc(livt,tht Church, if such a woid nn} be used in 
connection with a heathen faith, w is the luliest 1 indloid 
m I gypt If a man died without imnudiite issue his 
piopeity wint to the n( ircst mowiut — in piacUcc to tlu 
"Wakf , and if Ins next e>f kni el iimed it, he would ha\e to 
pay an enormous peieentige of the \ iluc to the Adminis 
tritum m oidei to ledeeni liis inhditinee llwn i tithe 
Wds obligatoi} on e\ei} head oJ i 1 iinil} Consecpientl} , 
as Mr lliehiid Jf ney obsencs in bis exbaustne woik on 
‘ The Sultan nid bis '^nbieets,’ Mob unmt danism thoi^b 
it had no lejulnlv endowed piestboud w is as iiehl} fui 
nished with tins woi Ids ids is the (hiiieb m 1 ngland 

before the lleioiniation In thoon the Cliuieh devoted 
her vast wcdtli to tin po )i t) i liu iti m iiid eliantv the 
service and pieseivution <f the in sju s ind to the mini 
tenanee of the pieielieis ittendints, iiid otlioi oIIkuIs of 
*the mosques But tlu pi letice w is f ii woise thin the 
worst which Heiii} the I iglith s \ isitois diseovoied in the 
monasteiies belou tin old ouKi was swcjt iwi},as ma} 
be set II by a visit to m ist of the m )s jut s whose rostoiation 
has not been taken m bind bv tlu Cominis>ion foi the 
Pieservation of Aiabie Monuments Now of course, since 
the remtival eif Ismail from the vicero}alt} by the Multan, 
at the demand of the (ire it Poweis, and the appointment 
of an Liigjisb C'^omptrolb i of the Exchequei , unde r the 
title of Financial Adviser to tlie Khedive, tlie powers of 
the Wakf corporation have been much curtailed, and the 
(ollection, and to a large extent tlie expenditure, of this 
rev^me is controlled b} the State 

jffler visiting the Kalaun,it is worth while to turn aside 
into one of the picturesque alleys branching off from the 
Sharia (street) en-Nahhassin, — the great mosque thor- 
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oughfare, though a narrow street, according to modem 
notions, — and make one’s tv ay to a small but beautifully 
decoiated mosque, called A.bu Bekr As the guide-liooks 
biicly mention it, the ordiinry tourist missos it, but a 
\i8it will be TV ell repaid The evqiiisitc nnrble mosaics 
irc almost unequalltd in Cano <jrreat pains have been 
tikdi in the re stor ition this mosque by Hi rat Bey, the 
ai chitfct of the W ikfs \dmimstr iti m, who his earned 
out tlu woik with tlu 111 st sciiipulous fiihhtv to tin 
>ij^ind |>lin Hie usult is an archiu f tuial gom, as 
])li ising to the tyi is it is uchiologaally » oiiect 
LI tThuri, noai tlu Vttiia lUzaai is am tlu r mosque 
\vhi(h IS not visit! (1 as mu h is it d(8 i\(s !lu lestoi- 
ituns caiiud on lieu l\ tlu \neu nt JVIoTuinunts Com 
mission also reflect e jiisidi i ilk eiuiit on this body 
llu mosque known is 1 1 Hiss nun is didieakd to the 
two 8)118 (llihscen iiid ITiasin) ot \li tlu soninliw of 
Moh mimed, ind in tlu c}(Sot divout M(skniH it conse 
(puiitl} possesses p((uliu siiutit^ It has been entirely 
ichuilt ind in niod( rn stvh uid lighted throughout with 
gis to the disma} ot aitists and ai ( h eolocrists In spite of 
this aggressive note ot imlcinitv this mosque, as the 
burial place ot thf head of Hisslcti (one of the moat 
vonciated saints m the Aloliammcdan cihndar),i8 much 
frequented 1} the Cairenes and the festival of the Molid 
(biithdav) ot the two saints edebrahd here is the most 
impoitant aftci that of the Prophet Ihe Khedive visits 
the mosqu( in stite, followed by thousands of the populace, 
who throng the building till midnight The illuminations 
of the mosque and suiiounding bazaars are magniflcent 
“ There is no scene in Cairo which reminds one more 
forciblj of the Arabian Nights,’ says that high authority, 
Murray In the Mosque Sita Zenab, generally known as 
the “ Women’s Mosque,” at the other end of the city, is 
buned Zenab, the sister of the Hassanen It is elaborately 
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decorated and has a great wealth of coloured glass , but the 
restorations hci\e not been tastefully earned out, and “the 
mixture of Turkish dccoiation with the modern style of 
aichiteetiire does not pioducc a pleasing effect ” 

The Ihn fiilun Mosque, like the mosque m the Place du 
Gou\crntment at Algitis, and the Agia Soha (‘^t bophia), 
of Constantiiiopb , was dtsi^iied hy a ( liiistian aiehitect 
and IS said to lie i eop} ot the Ivaaba it Meet i The 
oiigirial id(.a oi Sultan iulun (the foundci of the luiiinidc 
dynist}, \ I) 8t)S to w is to build i mosque which 

should M( with tint of kdouan ( ruuisi i) in the number 
of its eolunins, tik< n is w is usuil with the Arab mosque 
huildeiR, lioiu tlu ruins of (irc(k ind Rom in temjdes 
Foitunatilv Ik unouiuid this ^indilistic scheme Ihe 
columns of tlu aiclus which loim i (olonnide skiiting 
the sides of the (ouit art ot buck instead of steme The 
pointed iiTchcs ice ill the \ uiniii st>le ol ii ehitecturc, ind 
Ml Line Pc^ole dc clues tint this mosque eonstitutes the 
first example of the cinplo}nunt of pointed iiehes through 
out a whole building foi then ido]>tion in Ln^laiid did 
not tike plue till some three huiiditd jeiis litei An 
absuid number ot traditions ue ittached to tlie building, 
whieh, according to some chionieltrs, is built on the site 
of the “Ruining Rusli, where the Ahnight\ conversed 
with the Patrnrch Moses, as well is the site of Abraham’s 
saciificc, and the landing-place of the Aik The fact that 
Ihn Tuluu IS, next to Aram Mosque, the oldest in Cairo, 
perhaps explains the v^calth of legendary lore which clus- 
teis round this venerable imn Owing to its ruinous state, 
the mosque is of more interest to the historian or Egypt- 
ologist than the ordinal y trav ellei Its exterior view bears 
a colons resemblance to a dismantled fortress 

we Mosque El-Azhar is unique among the Cairene 
mosques It is the largest Moslem umversity in the world, 
and perhaps the oldest of any umversity,. Christian or 
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Mohammedan, the old mosque having been set apart for 
pm poses of stud} towards the end of the tenth century 
()\er eleven thousand students, drawn from every Moham- 
medan country, aic said to be “insciibed on the bookB,” 
ind the professors numbei ovei thiee bundled The edu- 
(dtioinl methods niij^ht, m the piesent-da} lOmacalar, be 
termed undenominition il, for all the chief Moslem sects 
u( re})iesented in this tiul} catliolie institution luuu- 
meiabk eliunbeis lie pirtitioncd off among tin colonnades 
1 thefcfiieat C ouit, ivliieh coiicsfioud to thi side ehapels 
in 1 (hiistian eatludi il, tidi of which stives as tiio lec 
tmeliall of natnts of i paiti iilai countn , tliest rep- 
lustiit the colleges (f the unneisit} On hiida}, the 
Mohammedan Sibbitli, no te idling takes pliee, and as 
ihis is its most silicnt 1( ituie, tiiidhis should take care 
w dioose some othi i di} foi then Msit Tlu authorities 
do not cneouidg( the pieseiKt of bti in go is, and, the 
guuh books, adniittinee is not xlwa}s ]»i ictieiblc Some 
if the sects aie dtcidfdh fanitic il, ind strangers will be 
wdl adiised to abstain from ui} oieit expicssion of amuse- 
imnt it tin e\ti lordin try spectiele of some thousands of 
students, of all ages, itpeatiiig \eist8 of the koian m a 
euiious monotoiu, while s\\a}ing then bodies from side to 
side, — supposed to be m iid to memoiy 

The Mosque ‘sultan IIissui is a magnificent building of 
the palm} da}s of Aiab ait, and, on account of its grand 
proportions and splendid decorations, is called by the Cai- 
lenes the “supeib mosque” It is said to have cost over 
£600,000 The mosque may, in a sensi, be considered 
the national mosque of Cairo, and is attended by the Khe- 
dive on the occasion of any great religious function The 
building, too, has often served as a kind of meetmg-place^ 
of fhe natives, m times of public disturbance, and Baa 
always been the rallying-place of demagogues and oppo- 
nents of the Government, notably at the tune of the Arabi 
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revolt in 1881. The body of the Sultan, who was assassi- 
nated in 1361, lies in a mausoleum which is crowned with 
a magnificent dome one hundied and eighty feet high. 

The Mameluke 80 \ereigns were great mosque-builders, 
and it will be noticed that man} ot the most interesting 
mosques date fioin the end of the thirteentli century to the 
^bogiiining ot the sixteenth (when the Ottoman sultan, 
Selim 11., con({uercd Oaiio), which s}iiehronises with the 
golden age of the two Mameluke dynasties. 

The following desciiption of this majestic building will 
give an idea ot its enormous pioportions . 

“ The outei w .ills ot this st iti 1\ mosque are iieaily a hundred feet 
in height, and the\ aie capptd bv a (ounce thntecn leet high, pro- 
jecting SIX feet, loiim d ol stalactite, which has e\(r since heen a 
marked featiue in Aiahian an hit( cture. The arches of the door- 
ways and of the iiuineious windows, and e\(ui the capitals of the 
columns, aie similaih (iiiiflud 1 he gnat doorwa\ in the north- 
ern side IS situated in a khcss si\t\ six h ( t lu height The mina- 
ret, gracefull} coineited fiorii a scpiaie at its bas(‘ to an octagon in 
its upper part, is the loftiest in existence, measuring two hundred 
and eighty feet ” ' 

Unfortunately, this noble fabric is in a very ruinous con- 
dition, and instead of restoring it, th(‘ late Khedive devoted 
his energies and his jmrse to the building of a new mosque 
adjoining, which was intended to rival the other. So far as 
can be judged at present, — for it is still a long w^ay from 
completion, — the Sultan Hassan Mosque is not likely to be 
eclipsed by the new one, known as the Mosque of the 
Rifaiya, a particularly fanatical order of dervishes, corre- 
sponding in some respects to the Aissoua sect of Algeria. 

Perhaps one of the most attractive mosques is that 
4 |>Mularly known as Ibrahim Agha, or by tourists, “ The 
raPe-tiled Mosque.’* Its official title is Kher-bek, as it was 
built by this renegade Mameluke, who afterwards (1617) 


1 The Art Jonmel, 1881. 
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became the first Pacha of Egypt under the Ottoman sul- 
tans On this account it is not surprising that the Cairenes 
have not wished to pcipetuate the name of this traitor, and 
piefcr to call the mosque after Ibrahim Agha, who en- 
lirgcd and u stored it m lbl7 The interior is well 
described b} (Viloiiel Plunk(tt in his slight but charming 
little biodmif , “ W ilks m ( aiio ” 

The v riilted eolonnade on the cast sidf rests on massiie 
puis, and beti\eon th(m gloi^s the luh lilue ol the tiles 
which eo\ei the wall th(^ au sot ui pam Is, though 
sointwhit iiicgulaih, and with soine serious gaps, where, 
doubtless imserupnloiis collectors ha^c tbtauui* \aluable 
spe linens b} the aid of dishorn st giiaidiuis ITie effect 
d( p< nds greath on the li^ht b) which the mosque is seen, 
I lit IS alw i\8 rich md sinking, the open court, too, with 
it- little garden of palms and other tiees in the centre, and 
ib( graceful minaret iibiiig alien e the crenelated wall, is 
1(1 attractnc, and has, espeeiall} tow aids sunset, a pccu- 
Iiiil> quiet and beiiititul ipjicaiance 

El Ilakim is one of the lugcst mosques of Cairo, as well 
IS the oldest (after Amru, Tulun, and 1 1 Azliar), but it is 
in a deploiabl} ruinou® condition The mosque is unique, 
as being the sole one provided with a makhaia (an exter- 
nal platform, not to be confounded with a minaret), on 
which incense is bnined on important festnals It is 
visited chiefly as the tempoiaiy house of the Museum of 
A r ibic Ai t 

In most cases, the best m^n able decorations and fittings of 
the mosques, such as the cai\ed mihrab, bronze doors, en- 
amelled lamps, w<x)dwork, etc ,have been removed fiom tjio 
mosques and preserved in the Arab musuem Most visi- 
tors would, no doubt, prefer to see these objects %n ntu^ but 
the autlionties are certainly justified in their action; for 
there is no doubt that most of the more artistic objects 
in the mosques would have been sold, sooner or later, to 
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strangers and collectors by tlie mosque guardians, and 
what escaped then lapacity would soon ha^c been spoiled 
by neglect Foi min} }Cdis the objects m this unique 
collection \^eie stov\((l away in one of the mosque build 
mgs, without ail} attempt at s}8tematic oi clii onological 
arrangement, and lost to most \isitors, but leuntU 
the fiuthontiLS hive hid the objuts (aiefull} aiiangcd ind 
soicntdicalh eitilogu(d In a subsccpuiit chiptLi this 
magnificent collectiou will be deseiibtd at some length 
Though, ne\t to the bi/aais, thi mosques lie, m the 
opinion of thi guide s and dl igom ms, the c Inel sights of 
Cairo, it must b( illowid tint tlie oidiriai} visitoi will 
find a wliok d i} devoted sold} to these Moslem temples 
somewhat tedious It is ccitaml\ advisible to condnne 
the eveuisioii to the mos(jues witli some othei kind of 
sightsee uig Howevei, white vei the tistcs of the trav 
eller, I think the mosques deseiibed ibove are fiiil} repre 
jsentativo spe e inie ns of Mo^le m ne hiteetuie 

I ha\e siiel nothing e)f the mosques of the Citadel, 
but those will be tie ate d ol in the ehaptei in which I pro 
pose to describe the Caiiene Aciojiolis^ 
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THl TOMBS OP THE CALIPHS 

T he Tombs of the Caliphs are d rcmarkabl} mterestmg 
^roiip of mausolea, strictly mosfjine-tomhs, situated 
outside the walls, a little noith ot the Citadel They are 
cdsil} reached by the Moo'^ki uid Rue Nein( These 
tu bs ha\e no connection with the Caliphs, I ut as the 
^ni(i(s invaiiabl> employ this designation, it has naturally 
I en adopted by 'visitois The Caliphs hi\t no separate 
Lunal pi ice, and, in fact, most of their tombs in the van- 
IS mosques of the eit) ha\e been destroyed As the 
t mb mosque of kait Be > is the most important in this 
nceiojiolis, it is often called b> ( iiienes the Cemetery of 
Kdit Be} It also goes by the name of the Eastern Cem 
hi} llu SultiUb bulled lieie belong to the Circas- 
sian Mameluke d} nasty, and most of the tombs date from 
the fifteenth centur} The^ aie, for the mam part, m a 
U rnbl} dilapidated condition the Wakfs Administration 
siem to ha\e recognised the impossibility of restoring 
th(in piopeily with the funds at their disposal, and have, 
perhaps wisely, made no attempt at restoration, except in 
the case of one oi two of the more important ones 
The title Caliph, m connection with the vanous Mo- 
hammedan dynasties in Eg}pt, is often used loosely by 
those who have written their history Ca^ro was never, 
according to the orthodox \iew of Mohammedans, the 
seat of the Caliphate, though some of the Arab rulers, 
who were strictly viziers, or viceroys, usurped the title it- 
self as well as jts functions Up to 750 a p , Daihascns 
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was the seat of the Caliphate Then Bagdad, under the 
Abbasside dynabt\ , and hn illy, on the conquest of Egypt 
by the Ottoman Tuiks undti Sultan Selim, Constantinoph 
becanii the titulai tit) ol the C'^aliph, and has rtmaiiiod 
so down to tiu ])KS(nt timt It is tnio, howc\cr, that 
during the lati) \i ili dMiistas in Lg 3 })t the actual Caliph 
was ()( c isioiull) 1111 ( 1(1 the Mitiiil jiiottction of the lg}p 
tian Miltni, uid ( uio w is the KSidonie ol tin fam^anf 
Coimnaiide I ol the 1 aithiul The last ol these nominal 
Caliphs di(d in i ^vj)t ib nit 1 > 7 v d 

It IS iiufioitint then to distinguish lictwcon those viho 
were Caliphs d( i t t imieU and those ^^ho were both 
de facto ind J( )h) sine ess is d Alolnnimod which is th(^ 
strict Intel Jill till on <j1 the iniuh ibustd t( iin C xliph 

What nn^ht be called the histenical instinct would bo 
requiied bn a eh ii eoinpichension ol the intiieate sue 
ccssun of d\ nasties who ((nitielled the destinies ol Lg)pt 
from its con(]uehts In \miu the gonci il ot the Calqih 
Omar (a genuine Caliph) in lb down to the in\a8ioii 
b) the Turks in 1 >17 wlion l-Tipt was icduccd to a 
meie pachalic of the Ottciinin I inpiic Ihc most im 
portant of thpse dvinstics weie the Abbassidos, latimitcs 
Ajyubides, and the Miinchikes Pci hips the foimei is 
the most familiii to the genci il icidci, as it was to this 
dynast) that oiii old liiend £1 noun A1 Rasclnd belonged 
The Fatimites form a highly impoitant landmaik m our 
rapid survey o^ Mohimmedin I g)pt, as the lyst of these 
sovereigns founded the city of Masr El Iv ihira (modern 
Cairo), transferring the seat of government from Fostat to 
the ‘‘City of Victoi) ” 

The Ayyubide dynasty is noteworthy from its founder, 
Mah-Ed-Deen, known to u^ as baladin, who at first ruled 
m the name of the then mcapaye Caliph In 1169 Saladin 
usurped the supreme authority of the Caliphate, though 
by the orthodox Mohammedans this was considered to be 
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still vested in the representative of the deposed sovereign 
ot the Abbasside dynasty, whose throne had been usurped 
by the f imous Ibn Tuliin The dynasty of the Ayyubides, 
^)und(d b} this twelfth tentui) Vapoleon, lasted noarl} 
i (cntuiy, — a icspectable for a medidcval Fs^yptnu 
d}iiist> and dm ins; this jienod the Caliphs ol Bagdad, 
wh) WLiL still leclvoiitd is the spiritual lu ids of Islam, 
\\(n un ihk to cvicise (\tn a shov of souui^nty in 
tfiiiiH)! il itlaiis Hie cri of Paladin, duriuff Hi t h Eg}pt 
w is tiaiisfoime d fioin a \ issil pi Hinie into in empire, is, 
oi e niise, familiar to all of us But thou h best known 
>11 uLouiit of the 1( n^ stilly j^le iMth the ( lu^i lei's and the 

nquest of Je^iusdem thesi ue oiih i (Mit if Saladm’s 
I 1m moments ‘ lie midi his powii ^ It Elites Mr 
^tiulc} Line Pooh, ‘ in bi}()nd the boideis ol Palestine, 
Ills urns tinim])hed ovei hosts of \alimt piinccb to the 
bulks oi the Tigiis ind ^vhdi he dud in 1193, at the age 
t frft\ se\en, ho hit to his sms ind kinsmen, not only the 
example of the most chixali )us honoui il>lo, xnd magnan- 
imms ol kin^s, but siibstintiil legaeies of rich provinces, 
I xtendin^ fiom Aleppo and Mesopotamia to Arabia and 
the Couutiy of the 111 itks 

With the rise of the Alinuluke Sultans, who established 
then lule ovei Lgypt foi the unpiccedi ritoil period of two 
hundred and sovint} ei^ht >ears we enter upon a kind of 
lenaissaiiee in art ind litei ituie, in spite of the per|x,tual 
wars and ^nteinecine stiug^les between ii\al claimants to 
the throne 

The question of the Caliphate dining this troublous time 
18, how ever, rendered comparatii el) free from difficulty, as, 
possibly with the view of conciliating the orthodox Moth 
lems, the Mameluke Sultan^ pi otected the successive rep- 
resentatives of the Abbassj^e d} nasty (named from Abbas, 
the uncle of Mohammed}, and formally recognised them as 
nominal Caliphs On the conquest of Egypt by the Otto* 
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mans, in 1517, the Turkish Sultan confirmed the claim of 
the then Abbasside Caliph, and on his death assumed the 
title. This title has since been claimed bj every succes- 
sive Sultan of Turkey. 

Let us now visit the most interesting of these sepulchral 
monuments. 

Kait Be}, Bui-kiik, and El-Ashraf are considered the 
show-mosques, and arc the only ones visited by the ma- 
jority of tourists. To visit the latter special permission 
is necessary. Those fond of architecture are, however, 
strongly recommended not to confine th<‘ir attention to the 
three principal on(‘s. 

The mos^pie of Kait Bey, v\hos(‘ }>eautifiil dome is so 
familiar in skidelu's and jdiotogiaphs, is not onl} incom- 
parably th(‘ finest mosque in this cemetery, but for beauty 
ranks high amonir all th(‘ innuimn’alile mosques of Cairo. 
Ferguason, in his famous architectural te\t-boolv, speaks in 
enthusiastic terms of the elegance of the building: 


“ Looked lit externallv oi int( inalJv» nollniit* t iii evreed the grace 
of every pait of this building lls small diuu iisions exclude it from 
any claim of grandeui, run <lo(s it pieti iid to th<* purity of the 
Greek and some other styles, hut as ii juuiut iiiodtd of the ele- 
gance we geiieiallv associate with the* .luhiteetuie of this people, 
it IS, perhaps, uiirn ailed )>} anything in Eg>pt, and fai surpasses 
the Alhambra, or the Western buildings oi its age.” 


Two slabs of red and black granite, with a depression of 
about the size of a man’s foot, will be shown by the guide. 
Naturally a legend attaches to these curiously formed stones, 
and they are said to have been brought from Mecca by Kait 
Bey, and the depression is said to be the impress of the 
Pyhet’s foot. 

Wot far from the Kait Bey Mosque is the large and more 
imposing tomb-mosque of Burkuk, the first of tlie Circas- 
sian Mameluke dynasty who flourished towards the end of 
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the fourteenth centuij This mosque can easily be recog- 
nised by its magnificent twin domes, which mark respec- 
tivcl} the burial-place of the male and female members of 
the Multan s fainil} 

Ihis style ot architectuit is unusual in Eg\pt, and, 
indeed, ceitain fcatuics of the building are quite unique 
am >11^ the Cairo mosques 1 he court is surrounded by 
logcria, \vhich form \ciy pictuiosque cloisters fliough a 
great part ol the building is in rums, the remu ns give one 
an idea of its magnihecnt pioportions ^‘The symmetrical 
plan of the edifice, its massive masonry, and the s>minet- 
neai disposition of the lovvs of pilast<r«» with donas con- 
s tub this mosqiu one of thi most pt rfect examples of 
Viibiin architectuie in exisUnce One of the most 
mt( It sting obiects is thi Ixautifull) (hisdled stone-pulpit, 
perlups the best specimen of its kind m Cairo, while next 
To the domes the most notice ahh external features are 
tlu splendid miiiaiets, the loof decorated with chevron 
mouldings 

A striking featuie of this mosque is tht remains of 
buildings which scr\ed as kmpui ir} dwellings of relatives 
and friends of the deceased, the le suit nee of the custo- 
dian, etc This group of buildings (called Hosh), which 
eoriesponds to the precincts m English cithedrals, are 
sometimes, as m this case, almost as extensive as the 
mosque itself 

Anothei mosque woith visiting is the tomb of the Sul- 
tan Barsbey, or in full El-Ashraf Barsbty, a Sultan who 
(arned the unusual distinction of dying a natural death. 
It 18 smaller than the two mosques described above, and is 
in a ruinous state. ^The dome, with its intricate pattern ol 
stone lace-work, is very striking A mosaic pavement in 
coloured stones is much admired by connoisssiirs of Arar 
bian art. The ornamentation of the dome, with its n^ 
work of arabesques, is very graceful 
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Many other mosques are scattered around, but they usu- 
ally serve moie as a subject foi the artist than as goals for 
tomists, owing to tluii lunious condition The same may 
be said of the t(3ml)s ol the A1 mu hikes south of the ( itadel, 
which aio (Aen moie in rued ot lejiiii at the hsiidb of the 
W ikls ( ommissioii ‘ Man\ ot these tombs pie sent admii 
able (Miuplesot dome aieliitce tine in, peihips its gieat 
est peil(cti)ii and aie midels of be lutj as legaids both 
foim md d( (01 itioii ’ llie seiiljitunn.^ of the e\teiioi is 
in '^oine eis s < \qinsit Sl\(i il aie cm le lied 1)} b nids ol 
pireeliiii, e mtiinin^ iiisci ipti >iis in white letters iipem a 
eolouied ^lound Inotheis dis( s ol blue poieel un iigiire 
among tlie inhistues oi the \ incgited moulding hioiie 
eil the monume nts, situ lie d in wh it h is oltc n be e n i b ittle 
giOund, lu\( Kin lined mtut ind time is miking sid 
haNoc with some oi the most be lutiliil as e v ei y ti av cllci 
notes w itli le ^le 1 

De tween the Jombs of the C di|lis anel the walls of 
Cano btretehes the e\tensi\e Mohimmedm eemetei}, 
whieh shoulel be Msited il oiil} tei sec the gi ive of Huiek- 
haidt, the eelebiated I istein tinellei who died m Cano 
m 1817 Like the ill 1 ited Piolessoi Pdmei, he was liest 
known to the Arxbs under i nitne iiimc ind miny stones 
of the old tra\eller, known all o\ei the 1 ist as bheik 
Ibrahim, arc told b} the Ai ib guides His tombfoi many 
}ens was unknown to tiaAclleis, but m 1870 it was 
restoied b\ Reigeis Bev 

The next gioup of niausolea to be visited are those 
populaily known as the Tombs of tlie Mamelukes Owing 
to the comprelunsiAC nature of tins title, which would 
eepialh apply to the tombs m the E istern Cemetery (Tombs 
o||he Caliphs), it IS a little misleading Practically noth- 
ing leinains of these tombs but the minarets, domes, and 
some portions of the outer walls There does not appear 
to ha\e been any sjstoinatic or thorough antiquarian exam- 
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ination of the ruins, — the science of Egyptology not being 
supposed to concern itself with monuments of later date 
than the Roman period, — so that hardly anything is 
known ot the builders. The most important of these Mos- 
l('ni mortuary chapels belong to the j^eriod of the Ralrarido 
Mameluke Sultans, making them ai)out a century older than 
those in the Kait Bey Cemetery. This mtL\ aoeomit lor 
their more ruinous condition. -‘The whole oj Ihi'j rc'ijion," 
Hacdeker informs us, “is still used as a Mosl< m bunal- 
^ronnd, and in some eases the aiieient mausolea have been 
eoiuerted into family biiiial-placi 

of this iiiined ncciopulis, \\bKh, however, at a 
lu'.iaiiee, with its lofty and elegant carved nniiaretH, does 
not pi'opare the spcctabn* loi tlie scanty ruins remaining of 
the mosques themsohes, — in some cases the minarets 
<doiie being erect, — are the group of mausolea containing 
the tombs of the Khedivial family. The tomb of the well- 
UKMiiing but somewhat wTak &o\ereign Tewfik — the near- 
ist approach to a constitutional ruler, perhaps, that Egypt 
has ever had — wdll probably he tin' most interesting to 
siglit-seers. 

On the occasion of the funeral, a large number of buffa- 
loes formed part of the procession, for the widow of the 
Khedive had given orders that a thousand poor persons 
should be fed daily for forty days at the tomb-side. This 
'vas quite in accordance w ith Oriental customs, an^ in its 
object it bears a strong analogy to the Roman Catholic 
practice of bequeathing sums of money to pay for masses 
for the repose of the testator’s soul. 

The curious custom is well described by Mr. Pollard in 
his “ Land of the Monuments.” This writer had witnessed 
the characteristic funeral banquet a few days after the 
ceremony. A large space near the tomb had been oovered 
in for the crowd of poor Cairenes who were to take part in 
this commemorative banquet. In the centre was a small 
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tent, which enclosed the royal tomb, which was covered 
with dark crimson cloth Si\ imauins (Moslem priests) sat 
on the floor chanting, oi rathti droning, a ritual m a low 
monotone Ihc I iiropean visitois w]io weie atti acted by 
the strange sjiectadc, on lca\ing their cards with one of 
the att( nd uits, wu( supplied with coflee ‘ind cigarettes and 
then eondiieUd to a luge (ouit\aid adioiiiing whcie ibout 
fi\( hundrtd pooi people were sc itcd on the giound in cii 
clcs or messes ol about x do/cn llierc wcie a few polue 
but the huge crowd of hungi> ind e\]>i(tint dim rs wis 
remaikabl} oidtil> Nion ippcucd a pioecssion of men 
beaiing on tlu ii he ids In c ti i}s ]nled u{) with jneces ol 
couise bre id cooked with nee iolhiwed b} otluis e inying 
trays of biillalo beef b )ih d \ ti i\ being pi iced m tlu 
centre of each litth eiidc the jaoiij) it one ( helped them 
solves with ill the ea je i iie ss of thosi to w horn me it was i 
rant} , onlj indulge d in on imj oi t int ft sti\ itics Afte r the 
meal, w ite i w is h ineh el louiid in sm ill bi ass bowls The n 
anothci detichinent of nitnos took their pi ices aftei the 
courtyard hid been ele ued weie epiiekl} foimed into 
messes, ind the m< il w is sened is be lore ‘ It was a 
picturesque, interestinj: and impiessne scene, siiijularl) 
Oiiental, and certainly one nc^ol te) be foi^otten Theie 
was in it a suggestion of the seem rceoieied in the Gospels 
of the feeding of the multitudes, m (\teinil appearance, 
orderly and legulxr dispositiem of lows on the ground, and 
the manner in which the> fed themsehes with the hand, — 
a custom which is still general in the Last ” 
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Antiqiiit} ippeirs to luut 

Lone; ditei tin priinev il rit was w<» ) 

Thou coiildht •!( \< loj li that withf it d I 
Alit;ht t< 11 us \N 11 it til )si bigflitlt S8 )ibs hi\ ^teii, 

How the woi I I 1( ( 1 ( d whf ii it v as to sh n 1 young, 

And the gie it Ih lii^c still had 1 tt Jt git(u 
()i wras it lilt n so < Id th it Tlwtoii s pa^es 
C ont iiiK d no lec oid ot its f nh ^ 

\ I li( t I Mxmm ! Horaci* tSMirn 

T he Palaco of (ihi/th, the old TI ueuilik (Palace of the 
Hdi(m) of Ibiiixil Pat ha, Ins hit ii, since 1889, when 
the antiquities won itmoxtd liom Boulak, the home of the 
N itional Museum ol Antitputies Th( building, huge 
idiiibhiig stiuctuie that it is, with n< arl} om hundred 
looms, IS seated} luge enough to holtl this \a8t collection. 
The Eg}ptian Go^oinmtnt has long felt the uigent neods- 
Hit} of ha\ ing a building spt 1 1 ilh ( onsti ueted for a museum 
foi this m\aliiable collection of antiquities Not only is 
the Ghizeh Palace too small, but the dingei from fire is a 
^cr} serious oiu The foundations of a new Eg} ptological 
Museum, which is to be thoroughl} fire-pioof, have recently 
(1897) been laid, and tht building will piobably be com- 
Iileted by the year 1900 

The museum contains, not only the largest, but the most 
'valuable collection of Egyptian antiquities in ther world. 
It 18 also considered by scholars and Egyptologists that in 
point of arrangement and classification of the objects col- 
lected here, the museum may serve as a model to most of 
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the great museums of Europe & preliminaiy to the 
study of Egyptology , or c\(n lor an intelligent understand 
mg of the nioniiiiKiits of the Uppci ^ile, a couise of \i8its 
hero 18 almost uidihjKusdde 

Since 189J the nius( um has been much cnlaigul, and 
now contains some niiut) looms, ananged, foi the most 
part, accoidmg to (hionologu il ouh i Ihis book is not 
intended as \ guid( book, so it will siilhtc to si} that 1 
shall not dttcm])t to con\ 0 } the \isitoi thiouji the eollce 
tion on my fi\( d ])1 in 

The on gin, sco])( , ind im stumble Aaliu ol tins musdim 
IS so admii ihl} summed up 1)} Alun'i\,]u the lihst edi- 
tion of his Hmdbook that his obsen itioiis lie worth 
quoting nrfatim (t htn tfuu 

Tim mils um (out oils with Ih \((]tion (f historical papyri 
of whicli it (1 ts 1 ot I iss(ss uii it ill 1 1 il t th s 111 th Biitish 
Museum — auiwemi^ht uH t th t ii Ih J iinn I g\j lological 
Mueeum — th m st iiistructnt u Uiluiil 11 etionof I gyi-tiaii 
antiquities in the worl 1 the usiilt with \ i> f w tvcqtioiis of the 
indef itigahle lahouis in ^ Kst iieh s of Miiiette I icha and his auc 
cessors who Iiait s] eiit miny ^( us in stuhii 'oi 1 excavating the 
old monuments and nuns ( f J t \i tli ice ssi n of the Khedne 
Ismail, in 1S6 J e\erything coni cett 1 witii ol 1 I g\iliin hislorv was 
placed undu tlie chaigc (f Miii ttc Pmhi an 1 ill digging and ex 
cavating by others foibidhn tnd w i lesult the objects which 
formerly would have enrich dfoi i^n mu'* uiu'* oi jruate collections 
are exhibited togdher in the most qpnpiiate place foi their study 
and examination in the ca] it il of the countr\ whose incient hiatoiv 
they illustrate Apart from tlio richiie*?^ and number of the articles 
it contains one great sui>eiioritY enjoyed ly this museum over all 
others is, that the places whence every olject comes are accurately 
known, and, moreover, any fragment however small which seems 
to jKisseBS any historic or scientific interest has been preserved ” 

117611 to visit one-tenth of the rooms which compose this 
magnificent collection of antiquities means a whole day’s 
hard work , and ill attempting to give the most superficial 
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sketch of ita principal contents, one is overwhelmed by the 
.ipjialling magnitude of the task. The iikic fact that 
till le ait not far bhoit of one hnndied rooms, loaded with 
till ail tieasuies of all th« d} iiastii s dow n to the Ptolemies, 
l^ alone sLvgguinc to the oidmaiy usitor, who makes no 
duiu to Ecjptological loK One it, hinpted to leiteratt 
till umindu that tin “ (.’iti ol the raliphs* is not meant 
m a substitute foi thi shindaid irmde-books. .\,id >' t,(ven 
tilt (iiidite Muiiaj riiounisis the dilheiiltv ol s r,ing as a 
ah-mtunn to this \ast tn isui e-house oi earl} Egyptian 
( nilisition, and dev oh s hiiily a jiage to what thi more 
I oiibi lentioiis Bacdikii didii ihs neaih foit) piges of his 
uiidite, but somewhat shun, piost» 

Li I us, howevei, east i hastj glann at boiuc of the more 
stiikmg featuies ol tin Alusium AAi havt staieelj begun 
<mi pilirnmagc,wh(uaicmaikahli wixideu statuette, known 
IS the “ Village Sheik,” conunaudb .ittonliou This was 
ioiiiid in a tomb ntai Sakkai ih, bj Alaiiitte It ib one of 
the (ailust b|)tciintn8 ol tin btulphu’s ait in ixistence, 
linng attiibuted to the fomth djnastv It owes its popu- 
lii title to the fact that when it was bi ought h) the surface 
the \iab8 giceted d with shouts of “El-^^heik El-bcled 
(tlie Village .mieik) In this room ilso is the iniimmj of 
Aahmes I (Aiiidbib), of the eighteenth djnastj Foi some 
unknown leason — for the objects aie usually arranged 
according to djnasties — it is plaeed here, and not wnth 
the,othor mummies of that period 

Of far 'greater* artistic and antiquarian value than the 
“ Ville^c Sheik,” 18 the giecn diorite statue (Hoorn 5) of 
Chrephren, the builder of the sei end Pyramid. The model- 
ling IS wonderfully correct and lifelike, and the muscles 
would delight an anatomist. It was discovered by Mariette, 
m a well in the Temple of the Sphinx. Chrephren m repre- 
sented seated on a throne which is decorated with the papy- 
rus and lotos intertwined, which symbolises the nmon ot 
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Upper and Lo^tr On tlie pedestal is inscribed " 

‘‘The image of the ^Iden Homs Chrephren, beautiful 
god, lord ol diadems ’ Di Wallis Budge, who has written 
the most complete ind most intelligible populai account ol 
the Musdim of iiiv hithcito published, considers this statue 
“one of the most lomaikabU piecis of Egyptian sculpture 
extant 

In the fiist loom on the giound flooi is a icm likable 
painting, Avhich is ])iiticuhil} mteiesting is the oldest 
specimen in t \ist( IK ( known tj intiquiiians It Ava'^ dis 
eo\eiel in i tomb temple it Midoum Ihe pietuie, whcli 
18 painti d in watd coloins, the pigments let lining then 
colounng in a iduul ibh ininiid, npiesdits geese, and 
the evceutiou shows lonsidd ible skill and knowledge of 
diaughtsmanship Ihe pietuu dihs liom the fourth 
dyni'-t}, S) tbit we lu locking it the woik of an artist 
who Ii\(.d fiom h\e to si\ thoiismd }c ns igo 

The II ill of Jewels (No 7) is of spiciil mteiest to lid} 
visitors 1 ormiil} the lim st eollcetion of ancient l'jg}ptiaii 
jewelry wue those ol Queen V ih llotep (motliei of * 
ims I ), who flouiihh((l iboiit IbOO B ( which weie x i 
with the mummy of the Queen, m iSbO it Ihebcs These, 
howeier are cjuite eclipsed in beiuty by those discovered 
by M do Morgan (the sueetssor is curator of the Museum 
of the gieat Egyptologist Maiiettc Pacln) in the Pyra 
mid of Dashur, near Sikkaiah, m 18^4 These are, 
perhaps, the oldest jewels in the world, dating from the 
twelfth d} nasty The gold oinaments consist of bracelets, 
necklaces, pectorals, etc , of the Pi incess Hathor-Sat The 
woikraanship and design are \eiy beautiful, and show the 
high pitch of artistic skill attained b} the ancient Egyptian 
sjl^miths Among the most beautiful objects of the earlier 
MQ is a model in gold of the sacred bark of the dead, 
with Amaais I seated in the stem The rowers are of sil- 
ver, the chariot of wood and bronze A gold head-drf»8 
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inlaid with precious stones is another object of exquisitely 
beautiful i^oikmanship 

still making our way through the lower rooms, there is 
notlnnjf ot great attraction to the ordinary visitor till wo 
K icli Room 16, where is the famous Sphinx of the %ep 
herd kings, cut from a block of black giaiiite This statue, 
\vith its 1( itiiies so different fioni the Egyptian type, is, no 
doubt, ol s])ecial inteust to the anthioiiologist and student 
)t ethnology, but utistieally it is disapfiointmg It was 
lis(()\eied by Maiutte at Tams (Zoan ol the Old Testa- 
ment) 111 1803, and its oiigin and penod aie still a bone of 
>nt ntion with I jry ptologists Maiiette considers it was 
idf for one ot the Ilykhos soMicigiis, pop daily known 
is the Muphord Kings l>i Wallis Budg* , how ei er, attrib- 
utes the statue to an eailiei penod 
111 Room 40 IS the famous Deeiec of Canopus, perhaps 
t tin histouan the most inte testing object in the whole 
Mustuin In all probability, hid not the still mou famous 
Rosetti stone — now one ot the most \ lined ti ensures in 
^ Biitish Museum — been tirst found, this tablet, with 
hcifold inseiiption, would ha\e pH)\(d the kc\ to the 
Iinguagi and wiitmgs ot the ancient Rg\})tiaus Like the 
Rosetta stone, it is insciibed in hieioglyphies, with a popu- 
lii tianslition m demotic (non pie tonal writing) characters, 
and (ireek The deciee was made at Canopus, by an assem- 
bly of priests, m the reign of Ptolemy III It ends witli a 
resolutiem oideiing a copy of this inseiiption to be placed 
in eveiy large temple Yet only two of these copies have 
e\ei been disco\cred, one is at this Museum (plpce5d next 
the original) , and the other at the LoinTC Museum 

Of the recent acquisitions, the most interesting is the 
black granite stela which was discovered by Professor 
Petrie at Thebes, in 1896 It is a kind of palimpsest 
inscription, for there are signs of erasures of an earlier 
inscnption by Amen-Hotep III (b c. 1500), under one by 
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Seti I (Mer-cn-Ptah) This stela is of the greatest im 
portancc to Biblical students, as on the back of the stone 
18 a long descnption describing wars with the Libyans and 
Syrians, in which occuis the phrase, “The people of Israel 
18 spoiled it h ith no Seed ” This is the first allusion to 
tJu Isriehtis b} mine found as ’et on iii} Eg>ptim inoiiii 
nicnt and is 8e\eral eentuiies older than an^ illusion to 
them m A8S}iiin reeoids * (Munich ‘Handbook to 
Egjpt”) 

Perhaps the most jiopular features in the whole museum 
aie the fimous loyal mummies ol the Phiiaohs Th^sc 
aie a lecent xciiuisitiou, ind the stoi^ of then find is iich 
in diamatic episodes md is not XMthout its humoious side 
as will be seen lioin the amusing naiiitivc of Mr H I) 
Traill, m “ Prom Cano to the Soudan Fiontioi, parts eif 
which 1 (jue)te below The tombs and eoiiieetuial sites 
weic not it th( time of the dis(o\ci} of the ro}al 
mummies I)} the Aiabs, as well gu ii Jed as now, and a 
laigc pention of the iiitnes of the Ihebui plain foi many 
yeais supplemented their e iinmgs by the “harvest of the 
tombs,” undeteeted b> the natue police It seems that 
a ceitam Aiab, cilhd Ahmed, still known at Lu\oi as the 
“ tomb 1 obber, — a sobriquet of whieh he is inoi dmatel} 
proud, — w hile digirm g w itli his eomp imons in tlie “ Tombs 
of the Kings” on the seaich lor intiquities, struck upon 
a shaft, which Ahmed descended, and saw at once that he 
had hit upon a \ast moituary chamber, which meant untold 
riches to the discoverer lie cle^erl^ pre\cntcd tlie neces- 
sity of shaiing the boot} with his fellows who had lowered 
him down the shaft, b\ calling upon them in an agitated 
\oice to haul him up to the surface On rejoining them, 
he declared that he had seen a ginn (evil spirit) Ahmed 
as cautious as he was resourceful, and “ thinking to 
give additional colour to his story of the tombs* bemg 
haunted by an evil spirit (which is supposed to manifest its 
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presence by an intolerable stench),” he threw, one night, a 
donkey down the shaft, 

A few days afterwards, every one in the neighbourhood 
was firmly con\inced that an unclean spirit lived at the 
bottom of the shaft, and forthwith Ahmed liad the monop- 
ol} in the lucrati\e find of antiquities, which he gradnnily 
dis|)Obed of to the foreign M&itors at Luxor This, of 
couise, aroused suspicion in the minds of Kgyploiogists, 
and 111 1881 Hrugsch Bey and M. do Masperi) made their 
celebiated expedition to Thebes in spiti oi the sweltering 
summer heat, and Ahmed, having he<m }>etrayed by his 
1)1 ( ther, conducted the two savants to tlie spot The sen- 
‘'ShoTis of Brugsch Boy on the discovery oi this most 
stupendous of all archaeological finds is thus graphically 
desciibed: 

“Alv astonishment was so overpowering that 1 scarcely knew 
■wliellier I was awake, or whether it was only a mocking dream. 
Ih sting on a cothii, in order to reco\er from ni} intense excitement, 
I mechanically cast mj eyes over the coflin-lid, and distinctly saw the 
name of Seti I , father of Rameses 11 , both belonging to the nine- 
tet nth dynasty. A few steps farther on, in a simple wooden coffin, 
with his hands crossed on his breast, lay Rameses IL, the great 
Sesostris himself. The farther 1 adv aiiced, the greater the wealth 
displayed thirty-six coffins, all belonging to kings, or queens, or 
princes, or princesses.” 

Even the least imaginative of travellers can hardly help 
being impressed at beholding the actual features of the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, now brought to light after a 
lapse of thirty centuries ; and yet there is another aspect 
of the case. After inspecting these disinteried monarehs, 
there comes an uneasy feeling that as representatives of 
a cultured race we are guilty of the grossest vandalism, 
and as Christians, of something approaching to sacrilege, 
as well as setting a bad example tp the natives in 
rooting up the bones of the ancient kings and making ftem 
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a kind of side-show to satisfy th#' cunosit} of scientists, or 
to provide entertainment foi the g iping tourist Egyptolo- 
gists and scholais ini} smile with contemptuous tolerance 
at this view as moie sentiment, but it is one that is htld 
by a considerable numb( i of intelligent Msitois to Eg^pt 

Mr Fiaser Rae s Mgoious piotest is wokh quoting 
“To txpose the umams of a min oi womni to public 
■\iew in the Gi/di Museum is a siekinine ‘ind sad spictaele 
Knowledge ma) be ineieiscd b} iifimg the sepulchres of 
the aneients and groping iinong the ccicnunts of the dead, 
but I qufstion if i single beintr is benefited ]>) gizmg at 
the loathein linemidits md limbs of nieunt piiests ind 
kings’’ lh( le^itmiitc cunosit} of I g} ptolo^ists and 
scientists should be satisfied when the icmuns hue been 
photogiaphed idintdud, ind sen ntdicall} e\ mimed, and 
the remains should the 11 b( lestued to thou timb In no 
counti} aie the reniuns >1 moitil men ti cited with gieatei 
indignit> than in 1 g\pt Yet i pii illtl suggests itself 
iricsistibl} Imagine the indigii ition o1 a highl} ciiltiiied 
Bostonian if, at some i emote futuie, Mount Vuhuin’s beau 
tiful cemetery should be tieated is i mine in whieli shafts 
weie sunk foi the diseoiei} of lumnn lemains, to be sold 
to foreigneis is euiios, oi exposed in the ehief museums of 
tlie counti y ’ 

What, for mstmee , can he more opposed to all canons of 
good taste, to sa} nothing of art, than the exhibition of the 
gruesome lelies of King Seqenen Ra (sexenteenth dynasty), 
who was killed while fighting against one of the Hyksos 
kings, some thllt^-fl\e hundred years ago The appeal 
aiico of this mutilated mummy is graphicall} and forcibly 
described in the following sketch hy Mr Moberly Bell 
“Look at him closel} and read his historj , told as graphic- 
a* as if by Macaulay, and perhaps more truthfully That 
wound there, inflicted by a mace or hatchet, which has cleft 
the left cheek, broken the lower jaw, and laid bare the side 
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teeth, was probably the first, and must have felled him to 
the ground See there, how his foes fell on him ’ That 
downward hatchet-blow split off an enormous splinter of 
th( skull That other blow, just above the right eye, must 
have b(en a lance wound, passing through his temple, and 
pi jbdbly finished him Look at the agony in the face, and 
tilt tongue bitten thiough in anguish gave bis life 

dciilv, did Scqtnen III and altei the fight tht liody has 
bfin ombilmtd and had decent though liurik*! rMpulture ” 
Th(ie IS a touch of unconscious iron} lu this relerencc to 
decent sepultuie,” when we c nsuh i tint thib ill fated 
iiK inch, after cn 30 }ing uiidistuihui huiml lor so many 
thoiisind years, has hcen at length txhumed to serve as a 
Hpcctach foi nimtnnth eeiituiv touiists, ind as a peg for 
tluii flippant cynieism 

It IS usuall} supposed that cmlnlming the dead and con- 
vciting them into mummies w is the e iiliest and universal 
mode e>f disposing eif the dead imong the ancunt Egyptians 
Eicciit icsc iiehcb hive, however, tended to discredit this 
IKiimlai view 

Flesh light has lieen thiown on the methods of burial 
(f the incient Egjptnns hy a umaikihl} ahlc and sugges- 
tive aitiele in a recent number of the “Contemporary 
Eeview” (June, 1897), b} Pi of Flindeis Petiic In this 
article, the well known Lgjptologist ventilites a very re- 
maikablc but highly plausible thcoi}, which attempts to 
show that a kind of modified, or what can be better described 
as ctiemonial, cannibalism obtained during the age of the 
pyr imid-bmlding kings circa 3500 b c) of the Ancient 
Empire 

While excavating among tSie tombs of that age at Deshas- 
lieh, some sixty miles south of Cairo, in the winter of 1896—7, 
Doctor Petrie was astonished to find, after a careful exami- 
nation of the bodies, that a considerable number had been 
most carefully and elaborately “ boned ” alter deati6. The 
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bones of the skeletons had in fact been most carefully 
rearranged aftei leinoval of the flesh and tissues, and tht 
skeleton carefulU leconstructcd and buried This wholesale 
cutting up of the bodies could not have been due to plunder, 
mjur}, or the act of enemies tow aids the vietims of wsr, 
— the most intiii il t\planition, — is was fiist conclusively 
proved from th< iinmbei ol female skclet ms thus tieited 
the careful iiKtlnd of buiiil, iiid the di'^tiibutnn of the 
tombs The Pi ) 1 essoi s conclusion is tint this unusual 
method of s( jmltuu j oints to in idoj tion of \ modihcd form 
of cannibalism akin to tint of thi 1 itn Ijibvan invadeis 
who oveiran Lp»:>pt ilmut oOOO B c It is well known that 
these tribes pr let isL 1 i kind ol ( annibalism Doetoi Petiie 
eonsideis that 111 ill piobibiht} the actinl cousuiinition of 
the bodus of tlu deid — which, bv the wav w is often done 
fiom the idea of hoiiounn^ the d( il )i of beiielitin^ the 
consume r, who would thus uttiact t ) Inmsclf the f>:ood jual 
itics of the jH 1 son c ate n — w is not it that time the essential 
part of the cciemoii) but the flesh was caiefull^ removed, 
bones scpaiated, and so foith, is it utuil cannibalism were 
to t ike pi ice 

This mode of sepulture was latei modified by the influ- 
ence of a ruling lace, who pi letiscd cmlnlming and mum- 
mihcation, with ill its attend int coni])le\ cei emonies This, 
in short, is an outline of Piofcssoi Petiie’s theory 

Though the (ihizeh Museum is unquestionably, taken as 
a whole, the finest Egyptological museum in the world, 
some of the dejiaitments are poorly represented, notably the 
collections of histoneal papyri, sc xrabs, and Graeco Roman 
antiquities More valuable pipyri are to be found in the 
British Museum, the Louvre, aild in the Museum of Egyptian 
Antiquities in Turin This latter museum contains many 
ofthe antiquities collected by Napoleon’s commission of 
savants at the time of the French occupation of Egypt 
The famous Pnss^ papyrus, in the Bibliothdque Nationale 
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of Pans, iB the oldest m the world, and was wntten about 
2500 B c 

Iht Turin papyius, the most valuable of any }ot dis- 
c was the juincipal source fioru whuh Biugsch and 

othci histoiuns drew thin Egyptian chnui >logieB It loii 
tuns i complete list of all the sovtuigns, from the quibi 
uivtliual god kings down t> those of the Hyksos d>mist> 
(B c 4400 t) B f 1700) Unfoitiiu vteh, tin fapjnis is 
> 11 } aits iliinbt undcciplieiahU , so th it thi iniu« > of wome 
ol tlie kings in the iisuill} leetjitcd 1st art paitl) con 
jeetnsl 

li f 31 me i da} s, Di W dlis Budge ohsc i \ < ^ the colh ( tion 
ef scvribs was vei} luge and lomphh hut Hie best hare 
I (n lisp sed of at vaiious tim s iil m ui} }>ri\atc tollec- 
tois, iDt to spenk of the gic it nuis urns of Europe, possess 
fai m)e complete and men valinble c llcitions 

is U Ptoh maic and othci (uac co-Rom m antiquities, 
the dutloiities of the ( ano Museum disclaim an} desire to 
idd to tlien collection, as th< Museum it Ale\indna, which 
w IS 0 } eiied in 1S95, was spec nil} built to preseivc the col 
1 (tion oJl xll Greek and Rmian anti luitics discovered in 
I g}pt, aid man} of the objects in the Ghi/eh galleries 
hive been transfen ed to the \h\andiian Museum 

Just as \ visit to the monuments of Upper Eg'vpt should 
be Ruppleuented bv a visit tv the matchless collection of 
antiquitu s nshrmed in the Ghi/eh Palace, so it is essential 
for a light understanding ind appreciation of mediaeval 
Saracenic at to visit the Museum of Arabian Art in con- 
nection withthe exploration of the mosques The Museum 
IS 111 a tempoary building in the courtyard of the Mosque 
El-Hakim, aid consists chiefl} of objects of artistic or 
antiquanan iterest, collected fioin ruined mosques or 
rescued from the hands of the dealers in antiquities, who 
for years, wi^ the cognisance of the guardians, had 
been piUaging^ertam of tiiese mosques The Musisiiin is 
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mainly diiPo the zeal of the late Rogeis Bey, and to Pranz 
Pacha, formerly diiector under the Wakfs Administration 
In its tiempoiary home the collection is lather cramped, 
and the Government his leccntly voted a sum of £32,000 
for a speciil building the foundation stone of which was 
laid in the spiin^ of the present >eai (1897) 

The moat btautilul md cliai ickiistic objects will be 
foimd in Rooifis 1, 3, apd ^5' In the fiibt loom the in 
compatable collection ot en imcllcd mosque lamps Most 
of^ these have been tikcn from the mosques espcciall} that 
X)f Sultan Hassan llu dites of these limps ire of he 
thirteenth, fouKteenth, and fifteenth centuiies but tieir 
place of mahufactuie is unknown Ihe eailiei of Ihcse 
lamps, which eonstitiiti tlie cliicf ^loi} (f the Alu^um, 
aro in the puiest bt}le of Ai il ic di c n ition though pubabl} 
the fifteenth ecntui} ones ue not iiidij:( nous ])ut m^ioitcd 
from Murano ^circelv i hundi( 1 of these lanps aie 
extant, and most aio to bo found m this unique ccdection 
In Roemis 5 and 7 is a luge and ic} rtsentativc cdlection 
of Miishr abi} ch (lattice w oi k ) and m is uc w oodw oi ’ Other 
rooms contim specimens of nutalwoik, faiencg stucco, 
potterv , etc 

In one essential respect this Museum, says M Stanley 
Lane-Poolo, dificis from otheis The objects heu are leli- 
tivo, and were not desu^ned as sopai ite works of irt They 
arc, in fact, dependent upon the monuments to finch the> 
once belonged Mo'it of the objects consist of (lortions of 
tlie decoration and furniture of mosque s and printe houses 
This, of couise, makes it the more regiettablethat, owing 
to the neglected condition of the mosques, thf^ cannot be 
seen tn ntu, where they would be more in hjrmony with 
t^Hr environment 
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THE ACROPOLIS OF t’AIRO. 

Ambition, like a toirent, ne’tr look"? back. 

It IS a swelling, and the lant alfectjon 
A great mind can put off It is a rotiel 
Botli to the soul and reason, and enforce^ 

All laws, all conscience, tramples on RtdigMWit 
And offers violence to Lo>alt> 

lUx JOXSON. 

T he citadel which frowns over Cairo appears, at a dis- 
tance, to overhan{< the city, and, no doubt, in the age 
of Saladin its position was as impregnable as Gibraltar 
or Malta. It is, howe\cr, completely commanded by the 
Mokattam Hills immcdiatcl} behind it, and in 1805 Mc- 
homet Ali was able to rake it completely with his cannon 
posted on these heights, and took it with little difficulty. 
Its walls are built of the stones which formed the casing 
of the Great Pyramid, and this waste of precious material 
seems especially wanton and inexcusable, considerii^ the 
jiroximity of the Gebcl Mokattam,.which is one vast quarry 
of excellent builffing material. 

The great adventurer who, with some reason, has on 
styled the Oriental Napoleon, is, indeed, the geniut lorn in 
this grim fortress. His is the one dominant figure in the 
later history of Egypt, and a slight sketch of his career 
may conveniently be given here, when describing the scene 

of his triumphs and his crimes. 

Mohemet Ali’s life is as romantic and remarkable, ana M 
rich in eventful episodes, as that of his great namesake w© 
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founder of the Moslem faith, or as that of fealaiin, or, to 
come to modem times, as that of Napoleon, or Bernadotte 
It IS a cuiious coincidence that Mehemet All, Napoleon 1 , 
and Wdlinj^ton, each cime into the \\oild m the same yeai 
— 17G9 Mch( met came of liimibh piiciitaj^c, his father 
b( inp^ i fishciman, and he does not appear to ha\e received 
an} edueation at all In f ict, e\en when A iceioy of Eg}pt, 
1 e scared} knew how to wiito His 1 o\h xid was ad\en 
turoiis, ind when quite a lad he distingiiidied himself by 
leading an attack on sum jirites who hid been pillaging 
the eoist, dining them oil, md reeovenn^ the spoil Ihis 
eaily displa} of jnomisc bioiuht him to the notice of tic 
governor of the pio\mee, md, helped, it is said, b} the 
influence of the wife of this function iiy, he succeeded 
him in ofiice on Ins death, and manic d his widow 
When Isaiioleon unaded Ej:}pt, Aldiemot siw his oppor 
tunit}, and heiiu gnen the eommand cf a troop of nregu 
lais, sailed foi his future kingdom He distinguished 
himself conspicuously iii tins slioit campiign, and was 
promoted to the lank of cedond After tlie e\aeuation of 
Egypt b\ the Freneh tioops, the Mameluke be}s — who had, 
ever since Egypt hecime i Tuikish puhalic, regaided the 
Turkish viceroy as a mere roi fainSant^ and had practically 
obtained control of the counti} — attempted to set up a vice 
roy of their own, and rebelled xgainst the Turkish go\ernor, 
Khosref Pacha Mehemet, foreseeing on whose side victory 
was likely to leinain, took a piominent pait in the agitation 
against Turkish rule, md threw in his lot with the beys 
Summoned to a midnight conference by the Pacha, ostensi- 
bly to discuss the gnevances of the soldiery, Mehemet, fully 
rcahsing that the moment for o\eit action had anived, sent 
m polite acceptance of the Significant invitation ‘^Then, 
summoning his Albanian soldiery,” — I quote Warburton’s 
spirited description of this dramatic scene, — gave them 
the Pacha’s message < I am sent for by the Pacha^ and you 
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know what destiny awaits the advocate of your wrongs hk 
a midnight audience,’ he exclaimed. ‘ I will go, but sImII 
I go alone?’ Four thousand swords flashed back the 
Albanians’ answer, and their shout of fierce defiance gave 
Kliosret Pacha warning to escape to the Citadel ; there, it is 
unnecessary to say, he declined to receive his dangerous 
i!:uest. ‘ Now, then,’ said Mehcmet Ah, ‘ Cairo is for sale, 
<ind the strongest sword will buy it.' The Albanians ap- 
j ‘lauded the pithy sentiment, and instanth proceeded to put 
it into execution by electing Meheinet Ali as tlieir loader, 
lit opened the gates of the city to the nostile Mamelukes, 
nlcaied Khosref Pacha, took him prisoner .it Damiotta, 
was acknowledged as general of the army lo the beys, 
in srratitude for his ser\ices.” 

Alter the defeat of Kliosref, the common enemy of the 
Albanian and Mameluke soldier}, a great ri\alry sjirang up 
b( tween the two chief Mameluke bejs, Osman El-Bardcsee 
iWA Elfee, who were \irtually the ruleis at the country, — the 
eminent, though nominally a tributary pachalic of the 
l’ort(', being really a military oligarch}. Mehcmet, though 
backed by his Albanian troojis, was not yet strong enough 
to attack the Mameluke leaders, and contented himself with 
stirring up dissensions between the two parties, and ingra- 
tiating himself with the Cairenes as well as with the army. 
His intrigues against El-Bardesee were crowmed with suc- 
cess, and showed considerable yiowers of statesmanship and 
diplomacy. The Bey was both governor of the eity and 
commander of the Albanian troops; so Mehcmet, by his 
agents, incited the soldiers to demand their arrears of pay, 
— a perennial grievance with these mercenaries, — and at 
the same time he encouraged the citizens of Cairo to resist 
the heavy contributions levied by El-Bardesee in order to 
satisfy the demands of his mutinous troops. The Bey, un- 
able to make headway against this simultaneous resistance, 
sought safely in flight. His rival, Elfee Bey, had already 
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fled. Mehemet Ah, with his Albanians, then took poBsea- 
flion of the Citadel, and while awaiting the firman for the 
appointment of a nei^ pacha, assumed the reins of govern- 
ment khursheed Pacha, Mehemet’s nominee, was dul> 
in\eBted with the \iceioyalt\ , but he was regarded merel} 
as a convenient figurehead b} Mehemet, who, in a short 
time, having 1)) intrigue got the support of the Mamelukes, 
wfis himsdf nimcd viceroy in 1805 In the next )eai his 
powerful rivals El-Bai deset Bej and Elftt Bej, who had 
still a considerable follow inir, died, and left Mehemet with 
only one seiious enem> to Icai, — the Sultan, who was jcal 
ous of his powciful V issal ^ 

In 1811 he liimlv establidicd his power by crushing tlie 
turbulent clement of the Mamelukes, who weie “ saciificed 
as a hecatomb to the ])cace ol the piovince’’ The onl) 
possible pallntion foi this guit blot on Mthcmet All s 
career, b> which Ik “ w id( d thiough si vuirhtcr to a throne,” 
was tliat the e\tciminition of these poweitul inercenaiics 
was necoHsar^ foi the secuiitv of his tin one, and he had, 
himself, some reison to susjicet treachd} at then hands 
At all events, the massaeie w is not so wantonly ciuel as 
that of the Jaiiiss iiics, some ten veais latei, by his suzerain 
Mahmoud II , who was stjled, with giim non}, Mahmoud 
the Reformci 

The histoi} of Egypt foi the next thirt} vcais is simply 
the histoiy of Mehemefs vaiious campaigns of conquest 
Up to 1831 his victoiious caicer went on unchecked In 
this year, itter taking Acre and sevtial other Syrian 
pachalics, he felt himself strong (nough to declare war 
with the Porte, who had refused to lecognise his Synan 
conquests After se\eral successes o\er the Ottoman 
troops, the European Powers intervened on behalf of the 
Porte. Peace was made on the terms that Mehemet should 
evacuate Asia Minor beyond the Taurus, and be formally 
mvested with the title of Pacha of Syna, for which he 
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would pay tribute Mehemet Ah’s position was, no doubt, 
considerably strengthened by his new teriitories being 
n iminally under the sway of Turkey. “ His principal 
cuiity consisted in his being ostensibly a dcjiendont of 
tin Porte, and he was full} awau that Turoiie would 
i s|)(ct his territoi} only so long as it professed!} btlongni 
t th( Sultan tint iiositiou onc< abandoned any peison 
li 1(1 the s imc right th it ‘ ol the str )ng( st hand ’ fc > pt, 
til it Mehemet oi iin othei eould li\ daiin t> 

Th( peict wis hoi^ncr t(inp)iar\ The success of 

nc who w IS more his iiv d thin 1 is ui i not dispose 

''ult 11 Mahmoud t) 1 lok li\ouiillv u]m n Miheimt, and 
s n 1 ])ictext foi attieking him iliihh \ is t in d, md wai 
1 1 )k out ijiiii Ibi ihiiu Puhi ( M luun t s (ld(st son), 
1 )we\ei, mllieted i ciushin^ del( it >n tin Niltan & aimy 
d \(/ib, and the fket (^whuh hid just Ikcii uhtted) snr 
nd( red 1 \en Constantin )ph itsdf was nuineid by the 
\ etoiious tioo])S, ind the ^ultiii 'w is (omptlltd to fall 
lack u])on tlu good othces oi (*icit Ihitain and the Kuro- 
lean Powers, who compelled Mdieimt to lestoie ^}ria to 
til Poite A ntuall}, then, as eail} as 1S41, tlu Ottoman 
1 inpiie was placed iindei the piohetnn ed the Great 
Piwcrs, and tlm one jrieat foimuli of Lui >pean politics — 
the ‘ iiitcgiity of the Turkish Lmpic — which has ever 
‘^incc been a cardinal postulate in tlu Eastern question, 
^^as first enunciated 

The Poweis had the gieatest difliicult} in inducing Me- 
hemet, who was encouiaged in his lefusal b} Fianre, to 
sign the convention Finally, b} the diplomatic pleasure 
bi ought to bear upon him by Admiral (then Commodore) 
’'^apier, backed b} the strong peisonal influence of the 
tmoy, the Viceroy consented to sign it Napier, with the 
convention in his pocket, went fifteen times to interview 
Mehemet before he succeeded in obtaining his signature. 
In the London Foreign Office the story was current at tiie 
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lime that a casual reference to the Queen of England as a 
luckj woman,” by Admiral Napier, did more than an} 
arguments or threats to induce Mehcmet to gi\e way The 
interpreter, ho was also British vice-consul, was a Moham- 
medan. lie was sent foi b} the Vicero}, when a conveisa 
taon to this effect took place 

“You were, Eflendi, in London, at the Queen’s corona 
tion Weic there any bad omens ’ ” 

“ one , onh good omens ” 

“ Did } oil s( c Ik i on that occasion ^ ” 

“ 1 saw he I twice ” 

“ Wcie }ou lie'll Ik i 

“No but 1 was ncii hei at the Loid Ma}0i’s dinner 
that she went to ” 

“How did she stiike }ou ^ ’ 

“ bhc was }()img blooniiiiir, and innocent — very affable, 
and look( d so h ip]>} ” 

“But did }ou tliiiik that luck was written on her fore 
head 

“ I did not think then on the mittei , Init now that you 
ask me, 1 do tliink tint it was Allah takes into considci- 
ation the ])ia}crs of the guileless The }oung Queen’s 
eyes, I he aid, lan over, when at hci coionation she 
pra\ed Him to protect and guide her, and to govern all 
her doings for the honour and happiness of England.” 

“ And so } ou conclude that she is luck} ” 

“ Yes ” 

Next morning, the same agent went with the ultimatum 
Mehemet was quite willing to sign “ What was the use,” 
he remarked, “ of w ithstanding the lucky Queen of a great 
nation ^ ” 

H^not the Great Poweis come to the aid of Turkey, 
whion; deprived of its fleet and troops, was absolutely at 
Egypt’s mercy, Mehemet could have dictated his own terms 
before the walls of Constantinople, and might even have 
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dispossessed the hapless Sultan of his throne, and instead 
of founding a new dynasty in Egypt, raised up a new one 
over the whole Ottoman Empire, to replace that of the 
House of Othman. 

The dreams of foreign conquest, and of bringing Syria 
and the Levant under the lulc of Egypt, were effectually 
dispelled b} the determined attitude of tlie Oieat Powers, 
and foi tli(‘ lest of his leurn, till his death in 1849, Me- 
liemet had to confine Ins enemies to developing the natural 
u^oiiices ot Eg}pt, foshuing native industiies, encoui ag- 
ing ti«ide, establishing schools, laiilding canals and other 
public woiks. He also did his best to introduce Western 
manners and customs, and to cieate a OjmI Scivice based 
on Eiiiopean methods. Though Meh(*met did so much for 
the material progress of hi& countr}, he did not succeed — 
(^en if he could be said to have sciiously attempted such 
i task — in infusing a sentimc nt of nationality, or in cre- 
ating anything appioaching to an expression of public 
opinion among the Egj ptians ; nor, for the matter ot that, 
have his successors succeeded in inspiimg a spirit of patri- 
otism in their sulqccts But, after all, to alter the national 
characteristics of a people is the work of centuries. How 
can one expect to inspiie a feeling of loyalty in a race 
w^hich, from the time of Cleopatra, has never had a ruler 
of Egyptian birtli, or to arouse a sentiment of nationalify 
among those who have ne\er had a national cause, and 
whose li\c8 for thousands of years have been passed in 
one long effort to satisfy the tax-collectors ? This is what 
makes the plausible party ciy, Egypt for the Egyptians,” 
little more than a mere sentiment almost impossible of 
realisation. 

Such is a brief outline of the life of the greatest ruler 
Egypt has had since the Ptolemies. We will now proceed 
to explore the fortress which is so intimately associated 
with his name. 
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This fortress is the most sti iking landmark of Cairo, and 
18 , perhaps, ont of the most iiitei estmg oTTKeTiistonc build 
mgs of the Lj:\ptian tajiitil Ihc name of its ical foundei, 
Saladin, is ipt to be oveishulowi d m the minds of visitois 
by that of Mehcnnt lli, who onl^ paitiall} restored it 
This 18 not to b(. wondeicd at, for the nime of “ The 
’\'i]>()Uon of Favpt is cl)si.l\ issociated with the chief 
histnicil t\eiits t )nm(t d with tlu later histor} ^f the 
Citadel 11k iniiieiK 1 itiiie too of the chief objects of 
luteust pailh ueouiits for this pr oiuiiK iic ( gi\en to th( 
ti iditioris ot this wi< it iidci loi instance the famous 
Alabistei IVlosipu nu of tin mist striking in Cano, and 
tin at 111 ) km liighwa} le idin^ sti light as tin crow 
tiles liom the 1 /beki} i t) the (itidcl, are both called 
after the jk it natioinl hei > while the founder of the 
forti( ss lb Old) ( oinnii inoi ih d b} Tosi }>h s \\ cll, — Yusuf, 
the Ai line f )iin ol Joseph, Ixiii^ il idin’s otlici nmi( , — 
and (Mil this fiinous shift is po])iilaily isciibed by tomists 
to th( i’ltinuh fosepli Flu \eiopolis of ( in o is, like 
the Ki(mlin ind tlu Vlhambi i, a w illi d town within a 
eit} and, besides, siMiil niosipics, hospitils, bai racks, a 
palace, in uscnal, mint, and othei Go'sernment buildings 
aie, or were once, coniprisid within its precincts 

In the opinion of tlu Cano j^ndcs and dragomans, the 
most interesting site within the walls is the one where 
Emin B(> mide Ins historic, oi rather legendary, leap over 
the battlements, to escajie the slaughter of the Mameluke 
btys by Mehemet Ali, in 1811 

« The be^ s came mounted on their finest horses, in magnificent 
unjforms forming the most superb cavahv in the world After a 
flattering reception from the Pacha, they were requested to 
parade in the court of the Citadel Thev entered the fortification 
unsuspectingly the portcullis fell behind the last of the proud pro- 
cession , a moment s glance revealed to them their doom They 
dashed forwards — in vain I Before, behind, around them nothing 
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was visible but blank, pitiless walls and barred windows ; the only 
opening was towards the bright blue sky ; even that was soon dark- 
ened by then funeral pile of smoke, as volley after volley flashed 
from a thousand muskets behind the ramparts upon this defenceless 
and devoted band Startling and fearfully sudden as was their death, 
the} met it as became their feaile&s charactei, — some with arms 
orossed upon their mailed bosoms, and turbaned heads devoutly 
bowed 111 piayer, some with flashing swords and fierce curses, alike 
uiia\ ailiin; against their dastard and ruthless foe All that chival- 
lous and 'splendid throng, save one, sank lapidl} beneath tlie deadly 
fire into a red and writhing mass, that one was Himu Bey He 
sj uned his charger over a heap of his » 4 laughtered comrades, and 
sprang upon the battlements It was a diz 7 y height, but the next 
moment he was in the air — anotlur, and he wa^ disengaging him- 
‘'i If from his crushed and dying horse amid a shower of bullets. He 
I scaped, and found safety in the sanctuary ot a mosque, aud ulti- 
mately m the deserts of the Thebaid.” 

Thus Warhurton graphically descrilies the Bey’s remark- 
abh* escape from this treacherous massacie. It is a pity to 
spoil such a thrilling and dramatic story, but there is little 
doubt that this remarkable feat of horsemanship is purely 
loe:endary. Emin Bey, as a matter of fact, never attended 
tins erim lev6e ot his Sultan, lie had been warned at the 
last moment, and fled into Syria. "v' 

The Mosque of Mehemet Ali was built, it is said, in a 
spirit of cynicism, on the ^ery threshold ot this scene of 
carnage, by the grim old Sultan. It is true that some 
chroniclers attribute a more charitable motive to the choice 
of a site, and suggest that it was built by Mehemet as an 
expiation of this ruthless massacre. The following inci- 
dent, however, does not giv e colour to this suggestion ; 
More than thirty years after this terrible crime, a privi- 
leged Englishman, admitted to view the bedchamber of 
the aged Viceroy, was struck by the fact that the only 
picture in the ^oom was a portrait of the Mameluke who 
had escaped his vengeance. “ The sole memento of that 
ancient crime,” aptly observes Mr. H. D. Traill, “which 
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Mehemet Ah cared to cherish, was one which would serve 
to remind him, for piecaution’s sake, of the features of his 
one survi\ing enem^ ’ 

This beautiful mosque is well worth i visit, though it 
takes a vei> lo\^ lank among the Cairene mosques in the 
estimation of aicliSLologists It is quite modern, the greater 
portion dxtmg fiom 18o7, A\hfn ^aid Pacha added a gieat 
portion to the original mosque of Mehemet, and it is said 
to bf a pool cop} of the Mosque of ISasi f)smani}a at Con 
stintiiDjjh The pi opoi turns aic, ho\\evei imposing, and 
the Intel 1)1 is \ei} ruhl} deeoiated llu loft} and giacc 
ful mmaiets aie justl} xdmiied It is one of the show 
mosques of Cxiio, dcs})ite its utistu dements ind owes, no 
doubt, its pojnilaiit} to its size, its noble bituation, — from 
e\ei} point of Cano this stiiking hndmxik dominates the 
city, — ind as th( buinl jiliee ( f Mthenut Vli 

The Mosipie of Mohammed \asi son of the Multan 
Qalaun, is gciu rally knoTvii is tlie Old Mosque, in contra 
distinction to tint of Mehemet Ali It 'was foimeily con 
sidered the lo} il in )S|ue of Cxiio, a position now held 
by Multan II ass in Mosque, — but for many >ears it served 
as a militai v pnson 1 hanks to the exertions of the Ancient 
Monuments Pieservatioii Committee, it has been icstored, 
and can now be seen b} visit us The arcaded quibla is 
beautifully ornamented with iieh xrabesques Of the other 
moscpies in the Citadel, the onl} one worthy of inspection 
IS the Mosque of Silieman Pacha,’ who is better known as 
Sultan Selim, the Ottoman conqueroi of Egypt (1517) It 
IS an exact replica in miniature of St Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, and 18 one of tlie best examples of the Turkish type 
of mosque in Cairo 

J<;J^ph’8 Well IS a huge square shaft of vast proportions 


1 For some reasons the title of Sulleman Pacha was that chosen by the Fz«noh 
renegade ofRcer Colonel S^ye to whom the late Khedive Ismail intmsted the 
organisation of his army 
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and great depth, cut through the solid rock. It need hardly 
l>e observed that, though of respectable antiquity, it has 
nothing to do with the Hebrew patriarch. It is named 
after Saladin, who either excavated it, or opened up an 
cMsting well hewn in the rock by the ancient Egyptians. 
This latter theory is now generally accepted by Egyptolo- 
irists, and certainly the ^a8t proportions of this well are in 
favour of its ha^ing been built in an age which produced 
the most stupendous architectural monuments m existence. 
The depth to the level of the water is nearly three hundred 
f(‘et. It is quite worth e\})loration. The descent is by 
nu*an8 of a kind of spiral roadway, formed oi a gently 
inclined plane, so broad that a carriage might almost be 
dnven down to the first platform. It is said that the 
bottom of the well is on the same level as the Nile. The 
^^atcr is now only used by the natives, as, since 1866, 
the Citadel has been supjdied with water by the Cairo 
Water Company. 

The view of Cairo, especially at sunset, from the south- 
ern ramparts is ^ery fine, and is justly included among the 
^^orld’s most famous points of ^iew. In natural beauty and 
varied interests, the prospect deserves to rank with the 
Mcw from Europa Point at (Gibraltar, or from the Alham- 
bra over the golden plain of the Yega, or with the noble 
panorama of sea and land from the Hermitage at Capri, or 
from the Greek Theatre at Taormina, to name a few of the 
fairest prospects in the whole range of European scenery. 
Yet, grand though the new is from the Citadel, that from 
the summit of the Mokattam, which towers over Saladin’s 
stronghold, is still more magnificent, being far more com- 
manding and comprehensive. Here, not only Cairo, but 
the Egyptian Delta, lies below the spectator. 

Yery graphically and suggestively does Mr. Moberly 
Bell describe the innumerable historical associatioiui this 
unique view summons up : 
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« The forty, or let us sa^ seventy, centuries look across to us from 
the Pyramids , the Sphinx from even a lemoter period, stands still 
■waiting the ans>\( r to its ue\< r sohtd riddle , and down from long ages 
with huge larunfF iiidetd w( trace the histoiy of the world, marked 
by the luiiied fojt-pnnts ol lime riicie is Memphis, eailiest of 
cities theic ue the colossal tombs of the mcient tmpire, stretching 
from Sikkdidh to (ihi/di To the right lies lltliopolis, with its 
Sun t( inph of tlu Middle Mon irch\ and the Nile hurr\ingbyto 
lanis of tlu JI>ksos to ‘^us and Bubistis of tlu N(w Empire to 
Isaukritis of the (ii((ks and to Vlex iiidiii of tlu Ptdunies there 
18 Ilibjlon of the Uoin ins i\\ ly to the lett — tli 1 ostdt of the 
Aidbs , J-.1 Vzhn ot the \bl isidcs 1 1 Kiti\eh ol the looloonidcs 
and Cairo itsdf ot tlu 1 itnnites \t our led li s the Citadel of 
the Great Silih-( d I> ui — Sil ulm of oui diildlu od — tlu founder of 
the A\>oubites 1 h ininuds of K d lun and II issan Jv iit Be\ and 
El (Thun, rtcall the Maindukc d\nislKs lud time b> the Mosque 
El Mowajud is tlu Uib hi /uwcilih wheie the lurkish bultdu 
belim hanged lomui 1 ist ( t his r ict issunud the title of Khdliph, 
and seemed ^ ^ 

This wealth of histoiical tradition, whuh selves to make 
the piospect a kind ot inncmomc objett-Usson m Egyptian 
history, is apt to disti ut one s attention fioin the aesthetic 
featuics of tins gloiious aicw 

While f ir IS sight c in re ich beneath as clear 
And blue a lu ivcu as e\cr blest this sphere, 

(xardens and min nets and glitterin^ domes, 

And higli huilt t( mplts fit to he th( homes 
Of mightv gods iiid pvi iraids whose hour 
Outlasts all time, dbo>e the waters tower 


Moore. 



CHAPTER XIY. 


OLD CAIRO AND IHP COITIC CHURCHBbw 

T he ])niicipal facts in the early histor\ of Old Cairo 
aio familiar to c\ci} tourist, and thoro m scarceh a 
juide hook, or hook of Eir}i)tian tra'sol, which omits to men> 
tion tliat 01(1 Cairo, now leiiced oft from Ihe mod^. rn capi- 
lil 0 } an exhmsivc hariier of huge mounds of rubbish, was 
t )iineily called Fostat, in allusion to the tent (fostclt) of 
tlu ■victoiiouB Amiu, who pitched his headquarters here 
wli n ho invaded Eg}i)t iri 63S a d The Mohammedans, 
however, had only followed the example of the Romans, 
who, a few bundled )ears befoie, had utijofied this com- 
nunding position as a military jiost. This garrison town, 
111 turn, occupied the site of a city founded by Babylonian 
colonists, under Cainb}ses, in 525 b r Peihaps, as in the 
( dse with most of the buried cities of Eg} pt. Old Cairo can 
tiace its history back to a Phaiaomc period ; but this is not 
thoioiighly established, and in the Peisian jieriod we may 
( onsider we ha^c got to the bed-iock as regards Old Cairo’s 
histoiy Diodorus is responsible for the statement that it 
was founded by Assyrian capti\es in the time of Rameses 
11. Modern scientific histoiians are not often disposed to 
treat senously this historian’s statements as regards the 
( arly history of Egypt, as myth, legend, and unsupported 
tradition are inextricably commingled with historical facts. 
This assertion, howc'vei*, is of indiiect value as an argument 
in favour of tlie extreme antiquity of Old Cairo, as it clearly 
shows that in his time it was generally believed that Baby- 
lon of Egypt was of \ ery ancient foundation. Some writers, 
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indeed, have attempted to identify this city with Karkar, 
under which title there is a reference to it, according to 
these authorities, in a stela of Thotmes IV (1700 b c ) 
The site was of great strategic and political impoitance, as it 
commanded both the Nile and the Delta, and it was also 
on the direct route between the two most important cities 
of Lower Eg\pt Memphis and fJeliopalis 

Some histoiims, tempted b> the (tymological coinci 
dence, ha\e brought forward an ingenious argument in 
favour of a clos( connection between this Egjptian Baby 
Ion and Heliopolis xnd suggest thit Ballon is a conuption 
of Bab li-On , that is, Gate of On (Heliopolis) _ 

These picfator} lemarks will perhaps help the non his 
toiical Msitor to understmd tint Old C iir ) is not, as might 
be supposed f i om the name a im i e siibui b or native quar 
ter of Cairo, but a distinct city sepaiahd fiom Modern 
Cairo by half luimd stuets ind mounds of rubbish It is 
fully two miles beyond the w ills and though the chief 
sights aie more inhu sting to those fond of historical and 
antiquarian studies, tw oi three days should be de\oted 
to its exploration In fact, if the visitor wishes some 
thing moie than a cuisoiy inspection of tin ancient Coptic 
churches, a whole week should be deioted to these Greek 
and Coptic chinches and monasteries which cluster round 
the rums of the Roman Babylon, the Mosque of Amru, 
and the luins of Old Babylon The usual way of \i8iting 
Old Cairo is on donkey-back, but a qiiiekei and less tiring 
method is to take the train to Madagh Station, which is 
within a few minutes’ w alk of the old Roman Fortress 
The interest of the Amru Mosque is rather histoncal 
than architectural In a certain sense it may be called the 
old^ mosque in Egypt , but there are few traces of the 
onginal mosque In fact, as we see it, it is one of the most 
recent m Cairo, dating from the fourteenth century In 
the rebmlding, however, the onginal form — a copy of 
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the Kaaba of Mecca — was preserved, and some of the old 
materials were incorporated in the walls. This mosque is 
still h^dd ia the greatest veneration by the Mohammedans 
)t Cairo, who call it the “ Crown of Mosques.” Just as 
die Mosipie of Sultim Hassan ranks as the great Mosque 
<C the State or Royal Mosque, this ancient foundation of 
Vmni IS regarded by Cairenes as peculiarly the mother- 
(kurcli of Cairo; and a prophec}^ implicitly f>ehe\ed b} 
(l(»\out Moslems, pi edicts the downfall of Moslem jwwer 
\>a(‘iuncv this mosque shall fall to decay It is here that 
tk» uni\orsal ser\ice ot supplication, when a taid} or insuf- 
Imeiit rising of the Nile thicatens the pi(>sperit\ of Egypt, 
tiles place, — a service attended liy the Khedive, the 
]M ncipal oOicers of state, and tlu‘ ulemas, and officials of 
all th<» Cairo mosques. 

The gloomy interior, with its forest ol pillars (many 
bung spoils from the tcmjdes ol Mein{)his and Heliopolis) 
itsemblos the El-Azhar Mosque. The late Khedi\e con- 
titnplated the complete restoration of this mosque, but little 
hus been done. 

A curious architectural feature is the pointed arch, which, 
according to some authorities, is the earliest prototype of 
tiic Norman arch known. Fergusson, however, is of opin- 
on that these pointed arches are of later date than the 
iiound ones adjoining them. 

The much disputed question of the origin of the pointed 
arch mainly concerns architectural ex])erts, and most vis- 
itors will consider the “-Pillar of the Whip,” concerning 
which various legends are told by the guides, as the most 
interesting object. As a preliminary to the story, the guide 
will point out certain veins in the marble which are said 
to be the marks of the Caliph’s kourbash whip. The legend 
runs that when Amru built the mosque, he wished to place 
some kind of relic from the Mecca mosque within the new 
sanctuary, and therefore requested his master, the Caliph 
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Omar, to send him one of the columns from the Kaaba 
The Cahph complied, and hade a certain column transport 
itself to Eg}pt The loquest being unheeded, the enraged 
Caliph struck thf offending column with his kouibash, 
whereupon the colninn obejtd This stor^ being leceivec 
with a sufhcKnt show of eicdiilit^, tlu guide will piobabl 
proceed to poipt out some (iiiious loimatioiis in tlu 'veir 
ing of the nnibh, which he declaus aie the names cf 
Mohammed and the ^ultaii ^ulieman As few Msitois 
can read Aiabie, this asseition is not likcl} to be disputcl 

Next to the miiaculous column, the ehiet olijeets of into 
est m the estinntion of the jruidc s aic a ]>aii of eolumis 
between which a miii cm hiid} scpiee /c 'Ihcst Lt 
known as the “Niedh s lj>e and the ti idition is tint 
this feat can onl} be peiloinud b\ men ot the highest 
integiity, the Ai ihs i])piienil> ittiilmting peculiai Mrtic 
to tenuit} of Imihl llnse eoliimiis hi\c, how e\er, been 
recentl}' walled up b\ the Khedne Ism iil In fa(t, — 
according to the stoi} told b> Lrulish lesidents, — tie 
space was w ilkd up b) Ismiil s onkis, b( e luse he saw at 
a glmee that his poith foim could^not stind the test’ 
Consequent!}, he did not think it fittin^^ that the sahatioi 
promised to his subjects should be denied to then so\ 
creign 

Clustered within and aiound the luiiicd walls of the ok 
Roman Castle aie many Cojdic churches and convents 
With the exception of Abou Vrgch, gcnerall} called St 
Mary’s Chuieh, they are little known to visitors, oi, for 
the matter of that, to the Euiopean residents, }et their 
high architectural irapoitancc and the beautiful woikman- 
ship of the mtenial decor itiun invite careful inspection 
The jomparativ e neglect of these cii ly Christian churches 
on the part of tia\ tilers is piobably partly due to the 
Ignorance of the dragomans and guides, whose knowledge 
of the ecclesiastical buildings of Old Cairo is, as a rule;. 
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confined to the Mosque of Amru, the Church of St Mar} , 
and the Greek convent It is, therofoic, the best jilan to 
(Imptnst with the ordinarj Cairo guide and engage one on 
tilt spot Theie are neail} a do/cn Coptic churches in 
Old (. 1110 , but except to those who take a hpecial inteicst 
n ecclesiastical architecture and art, a visit to those men 
tuned above, and the chuichcs ot ihou Se^phin and El 
\di i, both situitcd within the walls of the jld Roman 
itadel will piobibh siilhce 

ilu one modem authont> on tlu (\)ptu chunhes is Mr 
V J Hutlei, whose monogiaph ‘ The ^nticnt Cojitic 
( hiiKhcb ot Egy{)t,’ links as a chshic and should cei- 
tainh he consulted h\ even peison whu wishes to obtain 
lull and aeciuatc infoiinition about these unique sanctu- 
aiies 

The exterior of a Coptic chuicli is characterised by a 
111 liked simplicit} and absence of dccoiation, and with the 
windows looking like loopholes, it has moie resemblance 
to i foit, and the Bjzintinc bisilici influence is clcarl} 
tiaeeahle Ilu intcinal iiiangeinents ijiproximatc more 
lie ail} to those of a Gieek e hiiieh th in to a Roman Catholic 
or Piotestant temple The bodv of the chuich is divided 
Hitu thicc compiitments sepu ited h} w loden screens The 
hist is a kind of vestibule tiu second toinpaitinerit is set 
vil)art foi women , and the thud, next the chon, is reserved 
men East of the chancel oi choir is the hekel, or 
saneii^ar} , and behind this again the apse, with the epis- 
copal "H;ii one The ritual in some lespects resembles that 
of the Greek chuich Theie is no organ, tlie only mstru- 
nients bei ig e}mbalB, and biass bells struck with a rod 
held m the hand “The voices of the clerg},a 8 they 
‘praise God with the loud e}mbals’ have a singularly wild 
and impressive effect Theie are no images, but a great 
number of paintings m the stiff Byzantine style, but some 
of them are not wantmg in a kind of rude grandeur. The 
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principal painting is always that of our Lord in the act of 
benediction.” 

The Copts aie supposed to be the direct descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, and there is a less admixture Tvlfch alicu 
conquering i aces than is the case with othei inhabitants of 
the Nik Talk) The eiil} Eg\ptian, or Coptic, church 
dates piobil)l\ a cou])lo of centuiios bcfoie the famous 
edict ol TluodoMus, \ d ^ 70 , — that icligious cewjt) 

’which ofhcnll} cstablislud Chiistianit) as the state icligion 
ot Eg>pt TliL (. iilKst Chnsti ins mcu juGbabl} monks 
To Ej}pt," ol)S( ncs Ml Lanc-Pook, ‘‘ belongs the de- 
batable honou? ot liaMiig in\cntcd monistic ism ” Though 
the call} Egvptiin cbuich is to all intents and purposes 
the Coptic churcli, the histoiical oiigiii of the chuich 
dates fiom 4')1 \ n , whin, i(lo})ting the Ikhsks of Eut}- 
chiis, it secidcd fiom the motlii i -ehun h of Rome, and 
from that timi its hi Ik m is i ink as a distinct sect Their 
ritual, howc\ei, icbcmhks in man} icspccts that of the 
Gieek chuich 

Then churclus and com cuts iie sntkied throughout 
all Eg}pt, tiom tlic Mcdikiiancau shoio to tin Theban 
plain The most 1114)01 taut bitthmoiit is, liowevei, in 
Ciiro, wheic there aie two laigc Coptic colonics, — one in 
the ncighboiuhood of the unintei t sting, miscalled Coptic 
cathedial, noith of the E/bcki}a, which is seldom Msited 
by tourists ; and the other, scattered among the rums of the 
old Roman Castle ot Bab} Ion 

“When we enter the stronghold llie strange character of the for- 
tress grows upon us I*assing through narrow lanes, narrower and 
darker and dustier even than the back alleys of Cairo, we are struck 
by the deadly stillness of the place The grited windows are small 
and few, and but for an occasional heav} door half-open, and here 
a Athere the sound of a voice 111 the recesses of the houses, we might 
question whether the fortress was inhabited at all Nothing, cer- 
tainly, indicates that these plain walls contain six sumptuous churches, 
with their dependent chapels, each of which is full of carvings, 
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pirtu es. ve tmente, and furniture, which in their way cannot bo 
matched. A Coptic churCh is like a Mohammedan harem : it must 
not be visible from the outside. High walls hide e\eiything from 
\ u w. The Copts are shy of visitors, and the plain t xteriora are a 
suthcient proof of their desire to escape that notice wruch in 1 ^g>ii 
(hvs .Housed Mohammedan cupidity and fanaticism ind i ow t(o 
ott* n excites tlie no less danejerous envy ol the inone\ed h nellei 

“ Of the SIX chinches within the fortress ot Bain* , Ihre*' an* ot 
the hi^?h( st iTiteiest; lor thoucfh the (iieek Chnr-'h ot M tjcorg* 
))ciclicd on the top of the lonnd Koniaii tower, is h .* jv decorated 
witli us and llhodean tiles and silver lamps, the tower itself, 

with its cential well and gieat 'itairca^* and cinious i idiating ( ham- 
1 1 rs, 1 -. moie interesting than the chnich ab(ne it Of the three 
l•mlcl|)l] Cf*])tic chinches, til it of St Seignis >r Atm '^arga, is the 
m ist oft» n \isited, on account of the tta«liti()n that it was in its 
(n]it that the Hol> Family lested wh* a tin-} journeyed to the land 
*.L Egypt 

As if to geive some colour to this tradition, the Copts 
exhibit a manger in which the Infant Christ was said to 
ha\e been laid. Apart fioin this exceedingly doubtful tes- 
timony of the 8U})posed manger, it is possible that this 
<‘T}pt does mark the alleged site. It is certainly many 
centuries older than the church. The screen here is 
|)articularly fine; and among other valuable specimens of 
wood-carding is a beautifully executed representation of 
the Nativity in high-relief. 

The most striking, however, of all the Babylonian 
churches is that known as the Mn’allaka, or Hangings 
Church. It is so called because it is built in between two 
bastions of the Roman w'alb so that it has the appearance 
of being suspended in mid-air. Apart from this factitious 
attraction, which naturally makes it the most popular tvith 
guides and tourists of all the churches contained in the 
castle precincts, the church is noteworthy in many respects. 
It is the oldest of the Coptic churches in Old Cairo, part of 
it dating probably from the third century. Then there are 
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no domes and no chon In fact, this church approaches 
more nearly to the strict bisilitan pattern than any other 
church in this qii liter* There is a cuiious hanging garden 
attached to the church, \\heie the bold experiment of plant- 
ing palms in mid tir has sueeecdid in perpetuating the 
tradition that it^\ais heie that the Viigin fust bioke hci 
fast with a meil of dates on hei aiii\ il m Lg>pt The 
cleft to be found in ditc stonis is, accoidiiij:: to this Coptic 
legend, tlie nink midi by the \ngins teeth Ihis fact 
should intcicst students of sieud folk Iok 

A \isit to Hod 1 Isl ind and the i imous Nilometei, beiiij: 
geneidll} eombiiKd with the exclusion to Old C mo, a 
short dcsdiptim of this be uitiful isl nid mi\ be convtn 
lenth iniludid in this (Injitii The isl iiid is a putt} and 
shad} ictuit ( 0 \ cud with ^lo^es nnl gaidiiis An Ai ibic 
tradition his chosen a cdtnn ])ait of tin shoie opposite 
the Ilospitil ()1 Qisi el \ini, as the sih of the finding of 
Moses b\ Phaiaohs diiightei lh( sp >t is marked b} a 
tall palm with an unusiull} smooth tiuiik, which is, of 
com sc, c died Mosiss luc 

Th( Niloiintei (the eolumn used to mark the rise of the 
Vile) IS the diief olqiet of inteiest in tin island, it is situ 
ated at the southern fnd, exaetl} opposite the site of the 
old Romm fortress of Rd)\lon, ind consists of an octagon 
eolumn of led ji mite, ibout thiity feet high This pillar 
has been fiequentl} lepaiied, and probibl} \er} little le- 
mains of the oiiginal \ilometci, built by the Caliph feulie- 
man in 71 ■) a d It is erected at the bo tom of a 
well-like chambei or cistein, crowned by a modern domed 
roof, which has, of course, direct communication with the 
Nile Owing to tlie clc\ ition of the ii\ci bed, the tra- 
dit^nal h( ight of sixteen cubits (about twenty-eight feet) 
on^e column, when the cutting of the banks of the irri- 
gation canals is permitted, does not actuall} mean a rise of 
the Nile to this extent At Cairo, a rise of twenty-six feet 
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IS tliought to be a good a\ erage This traditional number of 
cubits IS 8}mboli8td in the famous Vatican statue of Father 
MU, who IS surrounded b} sixteen genu, who aie intended 
to upicbcnt those cubits 

In foimci times, the taxation of the fellah was iirangul 
< II a sliding seiU, dejx ndent on the use of the Nile It 
iiud s( iicel} be said, when wt iiinemlMi tin tiscal 
nutliods of the E^Ojitnn (J!o^eImue^t, ovui us lecentlj 
Is th( tiiiu of tlu kliedi\( Ismail, that this custom gave 
use to niueh dishorn st) on tht put ot tin <»fin lals who 
liid the tubtod} ot the Nilomehi, who iiuanabl} pio 
Lhiiiud the use to b( guatei than it aftuaih was 

llu list ot tlu Ndi, md tin eonse<iiuiit (iiemoii} of 
cutting the dam c>f the kli ilij: (^anal, is edtbiatcd by an 
iiiipoitant fcstnal It is not i poetic d mftiphoi,but an 
utuil fact, that the Nile is the one btnciieent Piovidence 
( 1 Lg^ pi , and thciefoie it is not sui pi isiiig that, as a peiiod 
ot unncisal ujoicing and liohda} making, the khahg iete 
outshines maii> of the gieat leligious lostuals 

A giaphic dcbciiption of this fete is gnen m Muriay’s 
II indbook 

I he ceiemony is performed iii the raoiinng the Governor of 
f iiro oi his (leput\ The whoh night btforc this the booths on 
tht shore and the bo its on the ii\(i ire crowded with people, who 
njo^ themselves b^ witnessing oi joining tlu nuiiuiouB festive 
gr iijs The Oovernoi of Ciiio andothci high officials have mar- 
quets pitched along the noith bink of the Khahg and ask their 
friends to witness the ceiem mv Tow aids morning the greater 
pait of the Cairenes either i el ire to some house to rest, or wrap 
thenistlves up in a cloak and sleep on l>oaid the boats, or upon 
the banks m the open air About eight o clock a m the Governor, 
iccornpanied by troops and his attendants, arriv es and on giving a 
•iignal, several peasants cut the dam with hoes and the water roshoB 
into the bed of the canal In the middle of the dam is a pillar of 
earth, called Aru-seten-Nil, ‘ The Bride of the Nile,’ which a tra- 
dition pretends to have been 8ul»tituted by the humanity of Axmm 
for the virgin previously sacrificed every year by the Christians to 
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the river god M hik the water is rushing into the canal, the Go\ 
ernor throws some siher to the men who hive been employed in 
cutting the dim who swim xlout with great skill m the rushing 
water It occasionally hajpens that some swimmer less able to 
withstand the strcnglli ot the current is carried away and drowned 
As soon as sufficient w itci hasenteicd it boats full of people ascei d 
the can il ml th crow is gi id lallj disperse as the (ao\ernor aid 
the trc( 1 8 with li iw fi m the bus} bcei 

The ceiciiiony i8 raiely witnessed b} tourists, as it usu 
ually takes place in the be^imim^ of Au^^ust If the iin 
pKntinentb promised by the btr}ptiaii Go\ eminent cue 
earned out, one of tlu most putuusque ind ehaiaeteristie 
of Cairene festi\als will })iobibl} be abolished altogether, 
or degenerate into a me iniii Jess cc union}, as b} the 
diainage ol the Khalig its rai^ n i etre will be ibolished 
As mentioned m a puMous cliiptei, the intention is to 
convert this mcient wateiwi} in tlie eail} summer vii 
tually an ojkii sewti — into in ckttiie ti imwa} 

Just beyond the Kli dig is the ituind upieduet, whieh is 
a \er} picturesque featuie and though the guide books arc 
inclined to ignoie it, it is (]uite woith a Msit The loed 
guides afecribc it to Saladin but it was actuall} built by 
the Sultan (ihuii It was intended to supply the Citadel 
with water fiom the Nile, and though now in a luinous 
condition, traces of the giand woikmanship*x)f the Marne 
luke builders can still be recognised The length is about 
two and a quarter miles, and the water was conducted b> 
seven stages, being raised from one level to the other by 
means of sakyehs The southern end terminates in a mas 
sive square tower over two hundred feet high The sum- 
mit can be conveniently reached by a gently inclined 
pathway, similar to the one at Joseph’s Well in the Cita- 
dcllk The view from the top is very sti iking Those who 
intend visiting the Coptic churches will find it a convement 
way of making acquaintance with the puzzling topography 
of this Coptic quarter. 
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SOME SIDE-SHOWS OF CAIRO. 

T here are certain well-known sights in Cairo, which 
aie more popular in chaiaoUT Uian most of the 
antupntioa and curiobities dcaeiihed in earlu r chapteis. 
'^I'ch are the performances of the nowliiu** Dervishes, those 
ot the Twirling Dor\is]ies, the dane< s of the Chawazee 
jhIh at the Arab (*af('‘s, the snake-chai mei s, stn'ct-coiijur- 
< I s, etc. These side-show s of Cairo, as the*} might well be 
(. died, constitute what Riiskin or (iiant Allen w^ould prob- 
ably term “ Vulgar Cairo.” Though no doubt tliey apjieal 
iiioie to the taste of the»oidiiiaiy sight-seer than to that 
of the intelligent tounst, >et such an intolerant attitude 
would be deprecated b> the student of men and manners, 
who IS capable of looking beneath the surface, and appre- 
ciating the substratum of Oriental life and atmosphere 
''Inch underlies these somewhat vulgarised attractions of 
the casual tourist. 

Cairo abounds in Egyptian caf^s, where dances by the sot- 
disant members of the GhawaziH' tribe are the sole attrac- 
tions. They are, however, altogether lacking in local colour, 
and are, in fact, run b} enterprising Greeks and Levantines 
for European visitors, and the performance is as banal and 
vulgar as at any cqf^ chantant in Antwerp or Amsterdam. 
The whole show consists of a few wailing musicians sitting on 
a raised platform at one end of the caf4, accompanying the 
endless gyrations of a stout young woman of unprepossess- 
ing features, who postures in particularly ungraceful and 
unedifying attitudes. Then her place is taken by another, 
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equally ill-favouied and obcso, who goes through the same 
mtermmable gyrations, to be r 6 ]u\td m hei turn, and this 
goes on hour after hoiii This strange “ unvaiicty show* 
18, neveithelcss, one ot the Obtablished sights of Cano and 
IS frequented in gnat numbtis by touiisto Genuine per 
foimaiicts of tlusi dancing ^iils aic seldom seen in Cano 
f\(e})t occasion ill\ it weddings imonj: the rich Cainnch 
md, in 1 let tli( public dinccs of the Ghaiv izee aie forbid 
ddi b} till iiithoiitus The} can, ho\\c\er, be seen at 
most of the towns of tin I ppi i 'Nile ^ illc}, especially at 
Ki neh and I sue h 

'lluie IS i stioiu f iniily liki ni ss bi tween all these Oiien 
tal dances Tin (ihawa/i< diini has m iny p nnts of simi 
laiitv with the Spniish J:}ps} dnicis one of the stock 
“ights of ‘^imIIi ind tin Vllnmbia, which is siid to halt 
been intiodiued into ^piin b> the rhonuiins Thcbo 
exhibitions of musiiiln eontoiti m uc ])i ictic illy the same 
as the rejiulsnc dansi lu i nite fiiniliai to all Algerian 
touiists Ihe 1 mil in mutch dmei ((juilly sensuous but 
moic gi iccful IS also closih iclited to those teipsiehorian 
peifoiiinncis In short, illtlusi siusuousand museulai 
as distinct flora loeomotne, dames ha’ie doubtless a com 
mon origm 

These lepulsne and stupid exhibitions would not prob 
ably be so much pationised b\ foieigneis, were it not for 
the smgulai deaith of ordinary uibaii amusements and 
public lecrcations in Cairo Piob'ibly no tourist centre of 
equal importance affords so few opportunities to visitors of 
amusing themselves ritionally m the evening, when ordmar} 
sight-seeing is impi acticablc An opera two or three times 
a week during the season, and one or two cafd concerts, 
Bmp up the resources of the city in the shape of evenmg 
entertainments 

This lack of evening recreation is the more noticeable 
from the fact that Cairo is popularly supposed to be one of 
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the gayest and liveliest wintei resorts in the world. In the 
limited society sense this reputation is well deserved, 
though the passing tourist will not probably be enabled to 
test its accurac) . The Cairo season is like that of Cannes 
01 Nue, — one endless round of enteitainments of all kinds 
Ihit these social gaieties are for the most part confined to 
tin Luiopcan winter -i csidcnts and the little world of Cairo 
oftuialdom In the case of guests at the big hoUds, there 
is, liowt\er, a ceitain amount of social mteicoiuHC among 
ih( loaideiits and touiists, and the balls winch are fre- 
<Hientl> given by the fishionabh hotels, su^h as Shep- 
litaids, Continental, and the <iheziieh Palact , serve a 
list fill puipose in bringing about this amalgamation 
Th( al fiesco exhibitions of the snake ( haimers, conjurers, 
stoi> ’tellers, etc , are a charactei istic ftatuie of Cairo street- 
si ( lies , but the most amusing of all tin se out-door enter- 
+ iiuments aie the peiloimanecs of kaia Guz, the Egyptian 
Puinh This Arabic form ot the fiiend of our childhood 
IS pirhaps the piototjpc of the English Punch-and-Judy 
show The only essential difftience be'twcen the English 
iiid Eg\ptian ^el 8 lons seems to be that the Egjptian 
Pune h IS polygamous and it is one of his numerous wives, 
and not the bab\, who is thrown out of the window A 
Nemesis, howe\er, awaits the muideiei, as in tlie case of 
the English Punch, and his soul is con\cyed to Hades by 
ail Egyptian devil of appalling ugliness 

With strangers, however, the most popular of all the 
sights of Cairo are the performances of the two sects of 
deivishes, known as the Howling and the Twirling Der- 
vishes They take place every Friday afternoon m their 
respective tekiyeha^ as the convents of this fanatical sect 
are termed These quasi-religious services, tedhnically 
known as Zikrs^ though repulsive and brutalising enough 
to satisfy the most morbid tastes, are, however, tame and 
perfunctory compared with the performances which take 
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place at the great religious festivals at the Mosques of the 
Hasaneen and^Mehemet Ali. 

The ordinary weekly Zikr% of the Twirling Dervishes 
cannot always be reckoned upon by the sight-seer, as they 
are often suspended. The Howling fraternity, however, 
perform with great regularity every Friday afternoon, 
between two and three, in the Tekiych-Knsr-el-Ain ; and to 
enable their guests to witness the spectacle in comfort, the 
proprietors of the principal hotels advance the hour of the 
tahh dilute lunch on that day. 

The dervishes stand in a circle, with their eyes fixed ujroii 
their sheik, who remains in the centre of the ring of wor- 
shippers, and directs the exercises and controls the pace 
of the movements with gestures, as a musical conductor 
directs a band or orchestra with his baton. 

The beginning is comparati\ely sober and restrained, the 
dervishes slowly l)ending their heads to and fro, and per- 
petually ejaculating iinocations to Allah with staccato 
grunts or groans. Soon the swaying becomes more violent, 
and the body is bent back w ards and forwards till the fore- 
head an;! the back of the head almost touch the ground 
alternately. Tin* groaning and howling increases in force 
and volume, and is iinjdeasantly sugg(*sti\c of the roar 
of wild beasts. By this time most of the fanatics have 
flung aside their turbans, and their long black manes sweep 
backwards and towards like a punkah curtain, with the reg- 
ularity of a pendulum. Some of the more excitable wor- 
shippers are at this point foaming at the mouth and yelling 
huf hul in an ecstasy of religious frenzy only partially 
simulated. Occasionally a dervish will fall on the floor in 
a paroxysm of ecstatic emotion which has all the appear- 
ance of an epileptic fit. In faeft, there is a certain element 
of ^nuine fanaticism in the performance when at its height 
that might prove dangerous to the spectators. Ladies are not 
advised to remain to the end ; or if the spectacle proves too 
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orij,nos 8 ing, they should be especially careful not to sit too 
close to the dei wishes, or to brush up against the performers 
riie dinishes maintain that the touch uf a woman is con- 
taininition, and the half-maddened fanatics might possibl) 
ns(nt this contact in a \er} unpleasant lashion Male mb 
itors too, will be well ad\ised to a\Oid letting it be seen 
tint the} aic affected b} the ludicious aspect ot some* 
j)his(s of this jieifoimaiicc 

r d spcctatoi of an impn ssionable tein|»erament there 
Is something hoiribl} lascin iting in this pcifo uianee He 
nii> lx told, and be <]iiitt pic pared to believe »t the time, 
til it tilt gioaiiiug and howling ot tliese 1 inatics s as much 

I m Rdiar} show, in whidi the Chnstnii dogs of tourists 
iiid other unbelievers, instead of the Eg}ptians, can be 
(‘inenienth “ spoilt,” as a leligioiis c\ercisi But there is 

II doiilit that the frenz} of the dervishes is not wholly sim- 
unt(d, foi towards the end of the sen ice the howling, 
trioining, and swanng worshippers seem m a manner hyp- 
iiotiMd b\ the wild struns of the excruciating music 

Besid( s heinir a less obnoxious spectacle, regarded from 
I scculai point of view, the Twirling Dervishes’ perform- 
nieo 18 a far moic lemaikahle one, regarded as a 
g}minstie feat, than that ol then confreres, the Howling 
Dcivishes After all, it does not ir quire to be a Moham- 
medan counterpart of the Salvationists to gioan, gasp, 
and sway the bod} b} the hour togethei Any of the 
Buiopcan spectators could perform the feat, if necessary. 
The Twirling Dervish may he half impostor, half fanatic ; 
but at all e\ ents, like the sw ord swallower or slack-wire 
daneei, he is doing something which none of the European 
spectators could do. To revoUe at the rate of from sixty 
to one hundred times a minute for nearly half an hour is 
JiJi accomplishment to which the feats of the record wield- 
<-rs of the Indian clubs alone can offer a parallel. Then, 
h)o, one must allow a certain amount of religious fervour 
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and exaltation, which seems wanting to the ceremomes of 
the “ Howlers.” The T\^iiling Dervish has all the air of a 
genuine mystic 

“It ifl iiiipossihlt to contemplate the countenance of the twirling 
fanatic, and the contr ist of itb sti in^e (juietiide with the ceaseless 
motion ot his ])od\ without being poweitullj impussLdb> it As 
the einihss gM xtioiis continue tlu position of the aims is repeatedl\ 
varn 1 Now both ul extended it full hiij^th now oin is dropped 
b\ til snh whil( tlu otlui itmiins still stntdud out now oiu. 
now both lie bent till tlu tips of the hiigtis toiah the shoulders 
hut all the time the i\<s i<mun closed ami tlu f ice wears the 
saint expitssion of juitict iiul impt ituib il It c dm To g i/t in 
tt ntiv upon him is to 1 tl his tomlitioii giitliiilh eoinmiinieatin^ 
itseli to voui own hi an Fliit s]>inning figuie with tlu unmoved 
counteniiKc begins to t vtitist i distuibing tilt it upon v m 

1 lu world ot si„ht must hat lonj, disipit irttl fiom his view 
the whizzing iinuust would be i nun I lui uiion Ins rt tint were lu, 
to opt n his fyt s hut does lit s t nothing lu voiul it tliioiigh tlitir 
dost d lids'* Ills lu rt ill\ twilled hiiiist If in im igiii ition to tin 
Gates ol Paatlist ^ Ptihips tlu iiutssint lotiiv movement acts 
on the hum 111 bi an likt h isliisb lias dcivish it ai> rite his 
all tlu iir ot tlu wontltr stei Ht is t)f the tiui late of tlu Vision 
ants anti t ven it lu wtu not tlu stiij oi ot tiaiici is at my ratt 
a kss unw liolesomt aul distit ssiiig subjttt of conttniplition than 
the spasms of t jultpsv I he ptifoini met of the rwiiling Dervishes 
lea\es no stnst of a dt gi idtd hum aiit> behind it but vou quit the 
eompanv oi tlu ir ginnting intl gasping brothers with dl the feeling 
ot having assisttd it a c anjMiiei ting ’ of the lower ipes ^ 

The best ZikrB aie to be seen at the chief mosques on 
the night of the Middle of Shaban This great festival 
takes place during the most solemn night in the whole 
Mohammedan \ear, when, according to immemorial cus- 
tom, the Khedne pays his devotions in the Mosque of 
Mehemet Ah. The belief is, that, on this night of Sidr, 
lotus-tree, which bears as many leaves as there are 
human beings, is shaken b} an angel m Paradise, and on 
each leaf that falls is inscribed the name of some person 
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who will infallibly die betore the end of the year Natur- 
alU, a stiong personal mteiest is behind the prayers and 
mU rctssions made to Allah and Mohammed on this night, 
and it IS not sin prising that all the mosques are thronged. 

With the Eg}ptiajis themselves the numenuis lehgious 
iistn ils aic regarded moit as eveuses for holiday -making 
tlnn as occisions foi religious exticists So tin inclusion 
)f thes( fete diys among the Cano side-shows raav ho par- 
doned 

riif public festnals (Molids) offer f\tii i hotter field 
h)i tht study of Caiieiu mtne hit than cuntniuous visits 
to tin bazairs The leluious signilieuui oi tin se feasts 
IS, IS a lull, quite ignoud h\ the ph aHiiie-loMiig Caireius, 
Old tiny are moic like Ians on a laige sc ah than religious 
listn ils 

Most of these fetes take jiKce out of the European 
s( ison, hut the Molid (bnthda} anniversary) of the 
llisimcn, whieli is cclebiatid in the winter, should not 
Ik omitted from the tourist’s piograinme 

NolhiiiE' more piotur and furvhk cm bo imagined than 
th s( IKS in the streets ind bi/iirs ot ( iiro on the gnat night of 
th( llisineen Hu cun( us thing was tint in the winter after 
1 I-< 1 K l)ir wlun I sto( d — f r riding w is impossible — iii the 
idbt ot the dtnse thiong in the Mooski ml strugL,led into the 
l\ street that leads to tlu Misjue of the TIisis en tlure wras not 
^ sign of ill humour or fan iticism in spit( of th presence of many 
J UDpLans It might hue I tin expected thit it least some slight 
demonstration would have been mode agiinst the h uropcans who 
windered about the gail> ilium mated streets but tngli^ ladies 
walktd through the bazaars English officers and tournts mingled 
111 the throng and even reached the doors of the sacred mosque 
itstlf without the slightest moh station or even remark 

‘ T he scen^ as I turned into one of the narrow lanes of the great 
thin which fronts the mosque was like a picture in the Arabian 
^ ights The long bazaar was lighted by innumerable chandeliers 
and coloured lamps and candles, and covered by awnings of ndh 
shawls and stuffs The shops had quite changed their character, 
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and each was turned into a tastefully furnished reception-room 
Seated in the iichly hung lecess >ou can see the throng pushing 
by — the whole population it seems of Cairo in their best array 
and merriest teini er ill it once the sound ot drums and pipes 
is he lid and a bind of dervishes chanting benedictions on the 
Pioph( t iiid Hose} n )> iss tlnough the delighted crowd On your IcTt 
IS a shop — Ill’s a thiom nom in miniature — where i storyteller 
IS holding an lulunc sj clll ound is he relitis with di imatic 
g< stuies sonu i nouiite t ik II ird b\ a Ik U in in is revolving his 
hfad sjleinnl} ind uintasingl’y as h( n peats th iiann of God or 
some potent bvt trom the Koi in In anothu pi ic i party of 
dtr\i6»heH ire jtrfuniiiin, \ Ziki The whole sci nt is certainly iin 
real ind tdii}lik( ^ 

It seems, peilnps, stiauge to include wlnt to WeBtein 
minds IS a purely jnnatt and domestic function in this 
chaptei , but i nituc wedding see ms to be c onsidcred, at 
all e^c.nts by hd> tia\elkis, one of the leeogmsed sights of 
Cairo Stiangcis who wish to lx ]nesent it one of these 
chaiactoiistic ente 1 1 unmc nts will have little diflicult} m 
effecting this In fact it is c}nieall\ sud b} usidcnts that 
no self-1 especting dr laroin in would illow liis pition to Im 
balked of his dcsiie b} the fact that no Caiienc wedding 
was at that time to take place JIc would probabl}, In 
means of baksheesh, anangc one on jiuiposc ’ 

Thcie 18 not, indeed, much difleiencc in tlie cciemonnl 
between a wedding in Cano and out m ( onstaiitmopk, 
Algiers, 01 other Mohammedan cities, and male visitors, at 
all events, will ])iobal>l> considei the inttiininable cere- 
monies of the in image festivil tedious and puciile 

The preliminai} ntgotiations aie usually ananged by 
professional intermediaries oi match-makers, and the bride 
groom, as a rule, never sees his bride unveiled till the 
a^ual day of the wedding The legal preliminaries being 
STOsfactorily arranged, the formal festivities begin with the 
procession of the bride to the bridegroom’s house In the 
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case of rich people, the bndal procession is conducted on 
a very elaboiate scale The tram is usually headed by 
hiiifoons, musicians, and jugglers Th^ n comes the bride, 
walking under a canopy borne by four attendants, and sur 
loundcd and followed by a crowd of female relatives and 
fiunds Sometimes, however, the bride and ner tram of 
lolitivcs aic mounted on asses, but amont, tlie iicher 
chsscs an intongriious note ol modernity is sometimes 
ji n to the spectacle, h) the biide beiTig diiven to the 
house in an oidmuj Em )pe‘in 1 um/baiu, which is pre- 
ceded by a band of music, iiid the picturesepie procession 
t tioops of dancers md singers is altogcthe i dispensed 
with thus robbing the pagemt of the most e h iracteustic 
1 atmc ot Caiieuc wedding piocessions 
ieimeil}, m the case of weddings among the Cairene 
^lulcis, the most sti iking pirt ot the procession was a 
e u ilcade of decorated cais each containing members of 
1 iiarticulai tiadc oi ci aft engaged iii then special callings 
111 one, for instance, a kine]>, with his assistants, and 
pits and cups and fiie, making coffee for the spectators, 
in a second, makers of sweetmeats , in a thud, makers of 
jiaiicakes, in a fouitli, silk lace manufacturers in a fifth, 
a silk weaver with his loom , in a sixth, tinners of copper 
vessels at their work In shoit, almeist ever) manufacture 
and trade had its representatives m a separite wagon’* 

1 his V ehicular Arts and Crafts Exhibition is copied now- 
a dajs m many Continental carnival processions 
llie bnde and her party having aimed at the house, the 
wedding banquet takes place The bridegroom, however, 
18 not piesent, and in fact does not see his future wife 
until the end of the day The repast is followed by what 
would in modern parlance be called a reception , and the * 
long-suffering bnde, for all the rest of the day, is literally 
on show to the throng of invited guests, which usually num- 
ber many European ladies It would, of course, be con- 
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trary to the etiquette of the Mohammedans for the chief 
personage to respond in any way to the felicitations of 
her friends, and for the whole of the day she remains 
silent and motionless, on a kind of throne at one end of 
the room. 

Meanwhile, etiquette requires that the bridegroom should 
in the mean time \i8it the bath and the mosque, attended 
by his friends and acquaintances. 

“ Returned to his house, he leaves his friends and attendants in a 
lower apartment, and goes up to the biide, whom he finds seated 
with a shawl thiown o\er lier head, so as to conceal her face com- 
pletely, and attended h> one oi two femah^s. The lattei he induces 
to retire by means of a small present. He then gives a present of 
money to tlie bride, as ‘the jirice of imco\ering liei Jace, ’ and ha\- 
ing removed the coveiing (saving, as he does so, ‘In the name of 
God, the Compassionate, the Aleiciful ’), he lx holds her, generally 
for the first time. On the occaMon of lus hist Msit, he is recom- 
mended to perfume himself, and to spnnkle some sugar almonds 
on the head of the biide and on that of each \M)man with her. Also, 
when he approaches hei, he should p( ifoim tin* piayei of the rctes 
and she should do the same, if able " 

Among the upper classes of the Cairenes and the official 
Turkish families the spectacular portion of the bridal pro- 
cession is shorn of much of its glory, though the rites and 
ceremonies in the house are carried ‘out in the orthodox 
manner. The bride and her friends are in carriages, and 
are escorted to the husband’s house by troops of soldiers 
and officials of all ranks; for Western manners and customs 
are outwardly, at least, being steadily assimilated by the 
upper classes in Egypt as in Turkey. It is only the lower 
classes in Cairo who are consistently conservative in all 
their modes of life. 

The notoriously inferior and degraded position which 
woJfen occupy in countries under the yoke of Islam, which 
is the chief blot on the Mohammedan social system, is even 
symbolised in some of the apparently meaningless forilas 
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and ceremonies of an Egyptian wedding Though univer- 
sal cqualit} and fraternit} are the cardinal piinciples of 
the Moslem cult, women aic altogether excluded from the 
benefits of these liberal tenets The essential inferiont} 
)\ the gentler se\ > 8 , indeed, a pait of the Mohammedan 
religion Innumeiable passages in the Koran testify to 
the M(\\ taken b> the founder of the Moslem taith of the 
inei i(]i( ible iniquity of i\omankind “ I stood it tlie gate 
(»i i'aradisc,” wrote t he Piophet, “ and, lo ’ most of its in- 
hibitints wer^lie^ioor , and I sh»od ai the gitos of hell, 
Old In ’ meist of its inhabitants were women ” 

In tact, no Mohammeelan take's a woman seriously 
He leaards her as meieh an oinamental ajqxniiage of his 
lioiisihold, and is not (piite satisfied that she has a soul, 
tlioudi the inoie tolerant aie inclined to gne her the bene- 
ft of the doubt All Old the East, i\omcii are the iich 
in in’s tors and the poor man’s sla\es ‘‘ The woist of this 
d< plorable state of things,” i\i]te& Mi Stanley Lane-Poole, 
“is that thcie seems no leasonable prospect of improve- 
1111 nt The Mohammedan social 8 }bttni is so thoroughly 
f>ound up with the icligion tint it appears an almost hope- 
kss task to separate the two As long as the Moham- 
inclan religion e\ists, the social life with which it has 
uiifoitunatel} become identihed will probabi} sur\ive, and 
whilst the latter preiails in Egypt, we cannot expect the 
highci results of civilisation ” 



CHAPTER XVI 


THt P^RiMID'i OF GiHlZPFI 

P erhaps there is no smglc ancient monument in 
cMstincc which has b( in so miuh wiittui about as 
the P}iainid of Cheops, iisnill) known is thi Gieat Pyii 
mid The numbii of \olumes di\otcd to this mausoleum 
would, in fiet, lill i Kspietd^h libi iiy The wildest 
th(oiiis ha\i bet 11 itntilitid in an attempt to sohe the 
mcinin^ and at count ioi tlu objtct of the P>iamid 
To tpiote onl) altw ^onie lu\e supposed, with i sub 
lime niliffiiciKi to the idijitition of w i)s and means, that 
they woie inttnded mtiel) to aet is in indestiuetiblc 
metiieil btindiid Pliiiv thou^lit that tho} weit built 
mainly toftive the people im])lo\nunt in tact, to serve the 
same puiposc as jiulilit woiks subsidised b} motlern gov 
cinmeiits in time of laniint , iiligue, oi threat national dis- 
tress Otheis hold, and this thtoi} long maintained its 
giound, that the pcileit oiientation of the P}i amids indi- 
cate d that the} were built foi istionomieal purposes By 
mediieval chroniclers, when Eg}ptiin chionology was at a 
discount, they weie said to have been built by Joseph 
foi gianaiies 

Many writeis, however, contented themselves with at- 
tiibutiiig a merely s}mbolicdl motive to the P}ramids 
Pei haps the most original idea was that of a French 
si^nt, who held that the P}i amids were built aa a barrier 
t(^rotect the cities on tlic banks of the Nile from sand- 
stoi ms Now, happily, the fables, speculations, and miscon- 
ceptions to which these structures have given rise are, for 
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the mdst part, exploded. The overwhelming of 

evidence, the iruit of the exhaustive researched of ^^Ndned 
observers and scientists, is m favour of their having eilmply 
been used as royal tombs 

The stupendous ^ze of these cairpcs the uicalidQdahle 
amount of labour their building entailed, ta not, |iiiiOi|rever, 
so extraordinary as the astonishing am^tnctuial skill 
shown m the construction. As Fergusson observes in his 
History of Aichitecture,*’ notwithstanding the immense 
'superincumbent weight, no setttemf»nt \tt any part can be 
d( tected to an appreoiablo fraction of an tach In shovt, 
^vhat probably first stakes the spcctatoi is its matter, and 
then its manner of construction 
An architect cannot help being amazed at the wonderful 
skill and elaboration of the workmanship, <<the flabtiess 
ind squareness of the joints is extraordinary, equal to 
<jpticiana’ work of the piescnt da}, but on a scale of acres 
instead of feet of material The squareness and level of 
the base is brilliantly true, the average error being less 
than a ten thousandth of the side m equality, m square- 
ntss, and in level ” ^ 

The real meaning and true inwardness of the Pyrang^ds 
IS admirably suggested in the following passage in Prof. 
Flinders-Petrie’s “History of Egypt,'' now m preparar 
tion 

The essential feeling of aU the earliest works of the attcieut 
1 gvptians 18 a riTalry with Nature In other times buildia|fB bsnw 
teen placed either before a haehground of halls, so as to a 

natural setting for them, or orownmg some natural hatjghh 
the Fgyptian consented to rfo such tame cooperation wiih 
i*al features He selected a range of desert-hills over a httndrad Ibft 
high, and then subdued it entirely, making of it a mere pe^sts} 
fyiamida, which were more than thrice as high as the iiatifolifllhj 
which tbey stood. There was no shnnkmg frosc Jlcocapeadso* 
the waAjiyf NAture, but, -on ^he oontnucyT artiltelsl bill WW 

»W.ll JWSiMNrtfc 
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formed which shrunk its natural basis by comparison until it 
seemed a mere platfjrni fcr th( work of man This same grandeur 
of idea 18 seen in the v ist masses used in construction Man did 
not then legud his work is ijiliiig together ot stones but as the 
erection of mass s th it ri\ died those of Nature 

It lb scarce Iv nccossaiy to recapitulate here the popular 
mfoimation about the Pyramids, which is to be found dc 
scribed it Icii^tli in ill giiulobojks I^\ci} Lg}^ptian tra^ 
ellor lb awaic that tlubc buildings aie ro>al tombs, budt b\ 
the first thiec so\cicigns of the fouith d}inst}, Khufu 
Khafra, and AI( nk luia (or popiil uh , ( lu ojis C hophien, and 
Myceiinus) tint tlR\ are probibl} the oidcst monuments 
in toleriblc pusen itioii in 1 g}pt ditmg ii im a jenod so 
remote that ilnust asininv ccntuiics stpaiatc them from 
the famous tc in])lcs of Wn dos 1 1 h lx s md Abou Simbel 
as bcp irate the^e fiinous luins luni the great buildings 
of the Ptolemies \Vc ill knm tint the P}raniid8 were 
built of liincstoiK from tin lima (jiiaiiies on the other 
side of the \ile and cased with polished gianite, which 
was laid undoi contiibution, after the Aiabs eonquest, to 
build the walls snd mosques of Cano 

At the iibk of boiiiig iii} readeib, 1 will aentuie to quote 
a few statistics Aecoiding to the litist measurements 
(Petrie), the height of the P}iamid of Cheops is 4ol feet 
It may be inteicstmg to comj aic it with other gieat build 
mgs, ancient and modern Ihc Washington monument at 
"W ashington, D C , is 555 feet high, and the b iflel 1 ower 984, 
while the dome of St Peter s Rome, is but 429 feet high 
Each side is 755 feet at the base, so that a walk round the 
Great Pyramid would be a little o\er half a mile in length 
Perhaps tins will conac} a bettei notion of its size than 
th^Jfften-eiuoted statement that the area is thirteen acres, 
exactly that of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, and about four 
times the area of the Capitol at Washington The weight 
of this truly royal sepulchre is computed at seven million 
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tons Perhaps the fact that St Potei’s of Rome could be 
elected in this P}ramid, supposing it were h(>llo>\, and the 
cm lous computation of a French sa\ mt that the stones 
( f the three P} rainids (Cheops, Chephren, and Mycennus) 
would be sufficient to make a wall six feet high and on< 

1 j >t wide all round Fiance, bungs home to tlie spectators 
i cUarci idea of the size of the Gieat Pyramid than whole 
])tges of diy iigures 

f onsidciable doubt has been thiown commentators 
n ff(iod()tus8 f imous ‘iceount i tlu buildiiur of the 
P>iimids, cspeciill} in legaid tf) the passage iii which he 
biclaies that the Pviamid of Chi ops was thi lesilt of 
the labours of 100 000 men, who woiked thiei months a 
\ 11 for twenty jeais, it the task 

Prof hlindcis Pttiu, howevei, makes out a comincmg 
111(1 e\cellentl> leasoncd case in faioui of the accuiacy of 
Ibrodotus’s stat( ment The actual woik was probably 
( iganiscd as follows Each >(ar, tow aids the end of July, 
when the Nib hid fiiil} iiscn, the men would assemble 
Ihe blocks of stone a\ciage about two and a half tons, and 
(ith would leipiire not less than c iirht men Supposing, 
then, each gang brought oiei and placed in position ten or 
i d )/en blocks dunng the three months con^e, and reckon- 
ing that some 2,300,000 stoms— the calculation of the 
best authorities — would be requiicd for the Great Pyramid, 
it will at once be seen that the total number could easily 
b( brought o\er and the Pyramid built in rather less time 
than the twenty jeais men timed b^ the Greek historian. 
In fact, there seems no reason to discn dit the tiaditional 
account of the methods employed m carrying out what 
seems at first sight an almost superhuman enterprise 
Then it must be remembered that the transport of these 
colossal blocks to the site of the Pyramids would be much 
facilitated, owing to the inundation They could be trans- 
ported in boats or barges right up to the edge of the plateau 
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The ascent of the Gieat P}iamid, as usually undertaken, 
IS not only absolutely fiec fiom dangci, but requires no 
climbing abilities it all , m lact, a child of six would have 
no difficulty in i caching the summit The only objection 
IS that it IS 1 athc i ti \ ing to the w md and temper, owing to 
the heat of tin sun Two or thi(c Arabs piactically haul 
the visitoi uj) to the top, and, unless the tmrist is stiong 
minded enough to take the initiatne, onl> i couple of halts 
are as a lulc allov\cd the bieathless climboi and at these 
resting plac cs he ill be pe stc i e d with unattached Arabs 
offering him witor and elimouiing foi bikshccsh 

We are supposing of course that the tra\ellei is “doing * 
the Pyramids in the con\entie)n il ly, with one of a band 
of temribts miishalled ly the satellites of one of the greit 
tourist agencies, whei aiine c\eiy moiiimg lienn Cairo dui 
ing the season The main eibject of the conductor being 
to get his party back to the hotel by lunch time, the exam 
mation of the Sjdiinx, the 1 emjde of the sphinx, and othei 
sights IS, of course, perfunctoiy in tlie e xtreme The Aiabs 
cannot, at any rite, leasmibly be binned foi the huriied 
manner in which the ascent is perfoimcd Naturally, their 
aim IS to conduct as man'v touiists to the top as possible in 
the day 

The summit reaehed a migmficent mcw may be enjoyed 
during the regulation hilf houi’s rest The Delta of the 
Nile, interspersed ^ith countless channels and ri\ulets 
winding ibout like sihci threads, seems to resemble the 
silver filigree ornaments of Gicece Looking down at Cairo, 
from which the siher threads radiate, one is reminded of 
the fanciful Oi lental comparison of the Delta with “ a fan 
fastened with a diamond stud ” The spectator’s poetical 
fanj^s, howevei, are soon put to flight by clamorous 
demands for baksheesh 

While resting on the summit, the Arab version of the 
Cumberland guides’ race may be witnessed, as any of the 
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irab guides for a few piasties (at first the Aiab will mag- 
ii'iniinously ofPei to do the feat for five shillings) is quite 
willing to race up and down the Gieat and Second Pyramids 
m ten minutes The feat of climbing the Second Pyramid 
(( hc])hien’s) might Ixttei not be emulated by the ordmarv 
t )inist, as the smooth gianite easing still lomains for som< 
bundled and fifty feit tioin the top lo a mounUuver or 
iiigsmin howe\(r, the climb is mou child's oia'v but 
tv(n an e\perieneed climbei would betUi not attempt it 

II ordinal y boots Fuiiiisln d witli orelinarv tennis shoes 
tin re A\ould be little diftieult} Miih Twain is is well 
kn )wn, thought little ot the teii The clho^t d scription 
will sei\e IS an illustiati n oi how not to do the P\ramid8 
I lu best plan, and one whieh ean be i< tomnw nded c\en to 
til burned tounst, is to sti^ the jicceding night at the 
Mina House hotel md make th( iscent eail) in the 

III lining, before the daih ineuision of the tourists from 
( 1110 

Put in Older to lealise the stupendous bulk and the 
immensity of the Ore it Pyi imid, it is, jicrhaps, better to 
1 )ugo the ascent altogether To poisons of in asthetie or 
mnginativc tempei ament, this somewhat banal and eoinmon- 
]U(e expedition is decidedh disillusionising Hauled like 
1 bale of goods up this gigintic staiicase of something like 
two bundled steps, — to be accuiatc, 20b, for everything 
])crtaiiimg to the structure of the P}ramid has been 
exhaustnely examined, noted, measured, and tabulated, — 
b} grinning and chattering Aiabs, the visitor is scarcely 
111 I position to appreciate properly the grandeur or the 
''ole mmty ot this vast mouument If, instead of following 
tile hordes of tourists to the summit, we stand a few hundred 
yards away and quietly examine this wonderful result of a 
civilisation of nearly five thousand years ago, gradually an 
overwhelming sense of their stupendous bulk and immensity 
Will be experienced 
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It is not easy to reproduce in imagination these magnifi- 
cent sepulchres as they apjieared in their full glory some 
five thousand } cai s ago. In this connection it is worth 
quoting Dean Stanley’s graphic description, in his “ Sinai 
and Palestine,” although a hypercritical reader may perhaps 
feel disposed to pick holes in the author’s archaiolog}, — loi 
instance, it is now i\ell known that the ancient Egyptians 
ne\cr inscribed the exteriors of the Pyramids , but the 
Dean, though a man of wide culture, iie^er laid claim to a 
profound knowledge of Eg}ptology : 

“The smooth casing of pait of the to]) of the ‘stcond Pyramid 
and the magiiitii eni gi iint^ blocks \\hich foim the lowei staiis of 
the Thud, s(i\e to show whit the\ must ha\i been all from top to 
bottom The Fiist >rid Second biilliaiit white oi jtllow limestone, 
smooth fiom top to bottom instead of those nuh‘, disjointed masses 
which then stnppid snh s now pi< sent the Third, all glowing with 
the red granite tiom the 1 irst t itnact Vs it is the} have the 
baibarous look of Stone he nge but the u they must ha\e shone wnth 
the polish of an age alieadN iich in civilisition, — and that the m(>re 
remarkable, when it is icmeinheud tint these gianite blocks which 
furnish the oiitHide ol tin Thud, and the inside of the First, must 
ha\c conn all the wa> froiiFthe First C itiract It alfeo seems, from 
Herodotus and others that these smooth outsides were covered with 
sculptures Then you must build up oi uncover the massive tombs, 
now broken oi covered with sand, so as to n'stoie the aspect of vast 
streets of tombs, like those on the Appian Wav, out ot which the 
Great Pyramid w ould arise, like a cathedral above smaller churches 
Lastly, you must enclose the two otln r P}raniid8 with stone precincts 
and gigantic gateways , and, above all, you must restore the bphinx, 
as he was in the days of his gloiy ” 

After the ascent, the exploration of the interior will 
probably be undertaken. This trip, though far more tiring 
than the climb to the sutnmit, is particularly interesting, 
should not be omitted. Ladies, however, unless accus- 
tomed to scrambling, are not recommended to visit the 
interior. As in all the Pyramids, the entrance is on the 
northern side. After descending a gallery some sixty feet, 
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the passage which leads to the Great Gallery is reached. 
The inclined passage continues to a subterranean (or rather 
fli)b ])yidniidal, toi, of couise, all the galleiies and chambers 
in till, iiiteiioi are, in a sense, subterranean) chamber, known 
as thf Queen’s Chambci, which is raiel> \isited by ordinary 
toiinsts The oiigiii of the names of tlie two chambers is 
(inious and lortuitous These names weie given first by 
till \iab'^, 111 confoimit} with then custom of making men’s 
tenths flat-topped, and those loi women with a concave roof. 
Vs these nanus happened to accoid with the facts, they 
h\\f bi<n adopted b> Gg} ptologists, as well as by the pub- 
f ( Th(‘ Gnat Gallci}, still mounting upwards, leads to 
tlu king’s (’hambii, a loom some se\ enty-tour feet long, 
N \<nt(ui bioad, and nineteen high The loof is flat, and 
1 iiinMi o^ sim{)le blocks of gi am te,. resting on the side 

ills, vnIucIi an» built of the same matciials; ‘‘and so 
tiuh and bcautifulh aie tliese Idoiks fitted together, that 
tin ( dgo of a pdiknifb could not be inseited between them.” 
(Muiid}’s Guide ) 

Iku IS the famous sarcophagus — the raison d'Stre, 
indtcd, of the Guat P>iamid — m which the remains of 
king Cheops, no doubt, once leskd. The discovery of this 
nd gradite coflin did not, it is neciikss to sa}, upset the 
pueoncened fantastic theor)' of Piazzi Smyth. Though 
obMousl} a saicophagus, the profcssoi did not allow him- 
stlf to be disconcerted, but declaicd that it was a coffer 
intended as an indestructible measuie of capacity to all 
tune ’ 

Many traditions and myths have centred round the Pyra- 
^nid of M}cerinu3 (Third Pyramid), which is still said to 
be haunted. A Coptic legend, which lecalls the myth of 
the sirens m the Odyssey, tells the story of a beautiful 
woman enthroned on this pyramid, who allures desert way- 
fareis from the South and West, embraces them m her 
arms, and deprives them of reason. 
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Fair Rhodoj e os story tells 

The I light unearthly n^mph, who dwells 

Mid sunless gold wid je^^els hid 

Ih lul> of th l^iamid 

Students of folk loic -xil well aware that the germ of most 
of our niiisci} tiles can be tiaced hick to the legendary 
stones of the iduotcst igcs of antiquit} , and a stoiy ol tliib 
same Rhodope, told 1 )} the “ 1 athci of History, ’ Herodotus 
suggests the sou ice. of the iiuisci} legend of Cinderella 
While bathine: m the Nile, an e agle Hew off with one of hei 
sandals, and, carrying it to Mtmiihis, dropped it at the ft t 
of the King Myccrinus (Monkauia) struck In its beaut}, 
he sent out liis nufabtiigcis in ill diuctions to find the ownti 
of this little sandil iiid when they had found he i , he made 
her his queen ihus too, in man} ot the jnctoiial bculptures 
in the temfdes of Thebes cm be tiaeed piototypes of the 
charactcis m the Arabian Nights’ stones 

Campbells Tomb is the best kno\Mi of the royal sepiil 
chres of this gieat eemeteiy ol mcient 1 gyptian so\oieigns 
It IS so ealltd in aeeordance with tin pipulai and illogical 
method of nomenclatuie which loinieily obtained, of nam 
mg tombs aftei some modem notability instead of the ten 
ant, — in this case aftei tlic Riitish eonsul geneial at the 
time of thcdisco\ery of the tomb by Colonel Howaid^ysc 
It 18 comparatii ely modem, being attiibuted by scholarb 
to the twenty-sixth dynash, when that of Sais, with the 
help of Gieek meicenarics, o^ei ran Egypt The tomb 
IS really a pit about fifty fne feet deep , at the bottom is a 
small chamber, in which were found four sarcophagi, one 
of which was given to the British Museum It is a usual 
feat of the Arab guides to cUmb down the almost perpen- 
4 ||plar sides of the shaft , but if strangers wish to explore 
the tomb chamber, they will have to be let down by a rope, 
— a feat which, considering the little there is to see at the 
bottom, IS rarely performed Theie are numerous other 
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tombs in the extensive necropolis which surrounds the 
Pyramids, but they are not of popular interest. The sight- 
se(‘ing ot most visitors to the Pyramid field will, in short, 
1)0 confined to the ascent of the Great Pyramid, possibly a 
\ isit to the interior, a hasty glimpse of the Sphinx, Oamp> 
l)i‘ir8 Tomb, and the Sphinx Temple. 

Tlie Sphinx, for thousands of years the greatest enigma 
111 Pgyyit, has not succeeded in baffling the investigations of 
T >)dcrn antiipiarians, who ha\e stripped it of much of the 
in\ster} winch constituted its great charm. Its builder, 
lio\Ac\cr, is still a matter of conjecture with students of 
Kg'jdology. It is now conclusively proved that it is noth- 
ing but a colossal image of the Egyptian deity, Harmachis, 
tin “ god of the morning,” and, therefore, of his human 
rc|)ieseiitati\e, the king (imknowm) who had it hewn. A 
stila luund In Maricttc, near the Great Pyramid, shows that 
tlic Sphinx was probably repaired by Gheops and Chephren, 
the Imilders of the Great and Second Pyramids respectively ► 

The Sphinx is not an indejiendcnt structure, like the 
P} rainids, but is for the most part hewn out of the rocky 
cliff, or promontory, which juts out here from the desert 
plateau. The body and head are actually hewn out of this 
In mg rock, but sandstone masonry has been built up to 
connect the natural outline. The measurements given in 
many of the books ot reference are ot little value, as they 
A ary according to the amount of sand which had drifted 
round the statue ; hut the latest measurements of Professor 
Petrie give the length of the body as 140 feet, while the 
head measures thirty feet from the top of the forehead to 
the bottom of the chin. The height of the Sphinx, from 
the forehead to the base of the monument, is seventy feet. 

Some successful excavations at the foot of the Sphi 4 X 
have recently been undertaken by an American Egyptolo- 
gist, Colonel Ram. In 1896 he discovered the kleft, or 
stone cap, with the sacred asp on the forehead, which wa» 
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known to have once been the head-covering of the Sphinx. 
Bean Stanley, for instance, in his Sinai and Palestine,” 
wonders, apropos of the colossal head, “what the sight 
must have been when on its head there was the royal 
helmet of Egypt.” 

A thorough and systematic excavation of this colossal 
figure, and the removal of the steadily encroaching desert 
sands which have buried the greater portion of the body, 
is much to be desired. The cost, however, would be enor- 
mous, amounting at least to that of a whole year’s (‘\cava- 
tion carried out by the joint efforts of the National Museum 
and the Egyptian EAjiloration Society. Such a work should 
be undertakiui by private cnterpi*ise. If anotlicr public- 
spirited man like Sir KraBinus Wilson would provide the 
funds for the work, it is bidieved that discoveries of the 
greatest importance would rejiay the work of excavating. 
The late Miss A. B. Edwards, indeed, was of opinion that 
the greatest find in the whole field of Eg} ptian antiquities 
is likely to be round the base of th(‘ Sphinx, “ which 
probably marks the bite of a necropolis, buried a hundred 
feet in the sand, of the kings of the first and second 
dynasties ! ” 

The first view of the Sjdiinx is, undoubtedly, striking 
and impressive in the highest degree, but it must be 
admitted that the conventional rhapsodies of modern writ- 
ers who enlarge on the beauty of its features are over- 
strained. Before the figure had been mutilated by Mussulman 
fanatics, it is possible that the media3val critics were justi- 
fied in speaking of the Sphinx as a model of human sym- 
metry, wearing “ an expression of the softest beauty and 
the most winning peace.” Now, however, the traveller is 
fcanfronted by a much disfigured stone giant, with a pain- 
iully distortea mouth, broken nostrils, and the grimace of a 
hideous negro. 

But thou|^ there is little concrete beauty in this 
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oolosaal figare5 there ib an faecinatioaa about 

the Splanz, due to its impressive sorroundings, its mysfeen** 
ous traditions, and its solemn imaaobility of exprauBion.^ 
To realise the charm of this monunmt, we must read the 
classic and oft-quoted description of KingllJce, vrbo, in a 
passage of incomparable prose, has succeeded tfrhere so 
manj enters have failed 

And near the Pyramids more wondioui^ ui 1 iwore awful than 
else in the land of J gypt there sits the ioneI\ Sphinac Comely' 
tlie creatun is but the conielintsb s n t this lAtorld the oiioS 
worshipjtd beast is a deformity and a monstier t this genendaon, 
an 1 vei Nou tni see that those lips s thick ai 1 h iv} T\«Pe fash- 
1 )ntd di^cc r ling to s^ m ancient rlioul 1 t IxaulN some mould of 
1 Auty n \ 1 1 gotten —forgotten ^ iih. thtt Greece drew forth 
( ytherea fr m the flashing foam of tht ^geiii and in her image 
( re ited new Ic rms c t I f aut> and mil it a 1 1 'vi among men that tlm 
short an 1 pr)U(lfv wuath d li]8 sli iiH stind for the sign and the 
n 1111 con htioii of loveliness thiough all geiuiations to come Yet 
still ther lives on the race ot th se vvh i were beautiful in the fashion 
t thf eller world and Christiin girls of Coptic blood will look on 
V m with the sad serious gi/t and kiss vour charitable hand with 
the big pout 11 g lips of the \ery Sphinx 

I High and nnck if you will at the worship of stone idols, but 
niuik ye this ye Lreak rs of images that in one regard, the stona 
1 lol bears awful semblance of Deity, — unc hangefulnese xn the midnt 
f chant,e — the same seeming will and intent for ever and ever m- 
( xorable 1 Upon ancic nt dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian kinf|^ 
upon Greek and Roman, upon Vrab and Ottoman conqueror, upon 
Mapoleon dreaming of an Eastern empire, upon battlhand pestilenee, 
upon the ceaseless misery of the Egyptian race, upon Iteen-eyed ttav- 
tilers — Herodotus yesterday and Warburton today, — upon all and 
more this unworldly Sphinx has watched and watched like a Pron<* 
deuce with the same earnest eyes, and the same sad, tranquil mim. 
Vnd we — we shall die, and Islam will wither away , and the Eng- 
lishman, straining forever to hold his loved India, will plant • 
foot on the banks of the Nile, and sat m the seats of the fail|rfu% 
and still that sleepless rock will he watching and 
works of the new busy race, with those same sad, eiw(iaat''fyaa» fWal 
the same tranquil mien everlasting. Xcu d|>lt upt 'UlttSk it Ihfr 
Sphinx ! ” 
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A short distance south of the Sphinx is the so-called 
Temple of the Sphinx, a structure, probably, of the fourth 
dynasty. The sand drift of thousands of years has so 
covered it that the non-observant traveller would suppose 
the Temple to be a subterranean building. The Temple is 
a worthy pendant of the mighty mausoleum, to which it 
seems to serve as a kind of mortuary chapel, for the dis- 
covery hero of the famous green basalt statue of Khafra 
(Chephren), which we have seen in the Ghizeh Museum, 
is held by most authorities to i)ro\e that this sovereign was 
the builder of this temple, as well as the Second Pyramid. 
In short, it is probably the mastaba of this sepulchre. The 
building is a fine specimen of the architecture of the Ancient 
Empire. It is lined in some parts with huge blocks of 
alabaster. 
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THF cm 01 THf ^URF1> BILL 

T he luins of Memphis and the nuiopolis of Sakkarah 
aie most (omenunth k uh( i by amcr or tram 
fi ni (’'iiro to Bedrashcn, a small >n the banks of 

tilt \ilo 1^ Jilt fifteen miles fiom Iht < ih V nt Efryptian 
intKiuarniH ind historians ai»rt in issijrnin^ tin date of 
Its foundation to Mints, thi lust histoiu il as opposed to 
tin qii isi mythii il god-kinfrs, king of Eg\y>t At all events, 
tliN ancient capital is (oitainly ot a \u} nmote antiquity 
It Is not diflicult to understand why the kings of the 
Ancient Empire estiblished their capital heic Its situation 
^ IS of distinct political, commercial, and strategic value 
J loin the compai ati\ tly feeble tubes on the x^estern bank 
ol the Nile tliere was no dangci of attack, i^hilc a city on 
the eastern bank would in\itc attacks from the inhabitants 
)f Mcbopotamia, Syria, and Arabia Then, in addition to 
its natuial advantages of a fertile and well-wooded soil, the 
^ity was not far from the seaeoast, and ociupying a fairly 
cintial position in Egypt, and having command of the Nile, 
it would control the country from Philae, on the south, to 
the Mediterranean, on thi north. Under the fourth and 
bi\th dynasties, whose kings sprang from Memphis, the 
city leached a height of splendour which was probably never 
excelled; but the rise of Thebes, in the eighteentli dynasty, 
considerably diminished the glories ot Memphis, and though 
it was still an impoitant city, Thebes was the melropolis of 
all Egypt After the New Empire, Memphis declined in 
importance, and from that penod its history is very similar 
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to that of Heliopolis, — another historic city, of which 
scarcely any ruins remain Both cities were taken and 
retaken in turn b} Assyrian, Ethiopian, Persian, and Greek 
invaders. It was giaduall} shorn of most of its glories, 
and the founding of Alexandria w as the final blow, fulfil- 
ling the gloomy prophecy of Jeicniiah “ 0 daughtei of 
Egypt, make ready that which cxn 8ci\c thee in th) caj)- 
tivity, because Memphis shall become a desert, she shall 
be forsaken, and become uninhabited ” Such, in brief, is 
the outline of the history of this once limoiis city 

Those who ha\e \isitod Thebes, with its rich tieasiirc- 
trove of magnificent temples and moniimdits, are, per- 
haps, a little pu7zl(d to account foi the total disappear- 
ance of a city which, thoimh some two thousand }eais 
older than the* Cit} of the Thousand G ites, possessed 
many buildings of the age ot the nimtcciith and twentieth 
dynasties, eif latei dite than min> ot Thebes’s famous 
buildings It is, howe\er, m ( c ssai v to remember the \eiy 
difPeient conditions In the (list place, Memphis lay in the* 
path of all the invading nations who ovcithicw Egypt in 
turn. Then Thebes had no Fostat oi Cairo it its threshold, 
— a cit) winch was literally built out of tlu luiiis of Mem- 
phis and Heliopolis Then, too, the divastatmg character 
of the Nile inundation, to which low-lying Memphis was 
peculiarly subjec t, must not be foi gotten As Miss Brodrick, 
in Murray’s admirable Handbook, aptl} observes, the waters 
of the inundation, long ago unrestrained by the protecting 
dykes, coveied the plain witli a gradually inci casing la^er 
of mud deposit, beneath which every trace of such ruins as 
were left completely disappeared. 

The only antiquities which remain to us of Memphis 
itself ♦for the pyramids, tombs, eta», aie quite distinct, and 
form part of the Memphian cemetery at Sakkarah — are the 
two colossal statues of Raineses II This vamglorious 
monarch seems indeed tcTIxave been as fond of erecting 
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these portraits in stone of himself as modern sovereigns 
are of being photographed. At Thebes^ Tams, Abou Sim- 
l)ol, and other sites, have been di8co\ered other monolithic 
counterfeit presentments of this much-portrayed ruler. 
These two statues, in all probability, stood at the eutrwaee 
of th(* famous Temple of Ttal), the tutelary god of Memphis. 
One is recumbent; the other wtia raised in 1887, by Major 
n igiiold and his engincoj's. The monandi is now concealed 
under a hideous, roofless shod. Tlie statue is about forty- 
Uno feet high; that is, not quite halt as tall as the colossal 
biokdi portrait-statue of the same monarch, recently discov- 
n il on the site of Tanis b} Pi of. Flinders-Petrie. This is 
the larirest colossus e\ei seulptiireii by the hand ot man, and 
when comjileto was nin<*t}-two feetdiigh. The Memphian 
' olossus was presented to the British Museum in 1840. 
In view, however, of the almost insuperable difficulty of 
(on\e}irig it across the desert sands to the Nile, and tlie 
(iKH'inous cost, the offer had to be declined. For though 
this statue is much cveeeded in bulk and weight Viy Cleo- 
patra’s N(‘edle, yet, owing to the position of this obelisk, 
situated within a shoit distance of the Alexandrian coast, 
the task of its removal was comjiaratively easy. 

The Memphian necropolis at Sakkarah may, however, be 
' onsidered sacred ground ti) the Egv jitologist and historian. 
It was here that the earliest work of IJgyptian mural 
sculpture was discovered. This is the famous funerary 
tablet, which may now be seen at the Ashmoleum Museum 
in Oxford. Its period is the .second dynasty, which means 
that the stela was carved about 4000 b. c. Then, among 
the tombs of the New Empire (the conventional term given 
by modern historians to denote the golden age of the eight- 
eenth to the twenty-fifth dynasties), was found the famous, 
find still more valuable historically, stela, known as the 
Tablet of Sakkarah. Tliis, with the Abydos tablet, certain 
fragments of Manetho’s history, and the Turin papyrus 
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are the chief authentic sources from which we derive oui 
knowledge of the earliest peiiod of Egyptian history 

A ^ei} valuable collection of Greek papyii (b r 168) 
was found on this site early in the present century, 'which 
IS now in the British Museum Apait from its antiquaiian 
value, its intiinsic and liUi iry interest is consideiabk 
The pap}ii consist loi th( most jiait of letters, reports, 
petitions, and other documents thiomcling the cftoi^ of a 
ceitaiii Maccdoni in monk, called Ptolenu, in behalf ot two 
female cmplo\ ^s in the rape uin, who wcie being defiaudtd 
by the oflicials of then modest allowance In short, the 
record is a \(iitable humm document, palpitating with 
actuality, to idopt the e xjncssivc slang of the da} 

The chief o])j< et of mteiest m the Memphian cemeteiy 
of bakkarah is the Muisoleum of the Duiiic Bulls, usually 
known as the Serapeum, which the teim populaily but 
inconcctl} applied to the senes of undeigiound mortuary 
chambers in which weic Imiied these sacicd bulls, from 
650 B c to lb H ( It IS, no doubt, the most popular 
featuie of this great necropolis and probabl},to nine out 
of ten pel sons who ha\e \isited "^akkai ih, it is the chief 
attraction 

This remarkable mausoleum was discovered as recently 
as 1850, by Maiietto lie had noticed, in the course of 
excavations in \ariou8 parts of Egypt, sphinxes upon which 
were inscribed dedications to Osiiis Apis (Greek, Serapis), 
and con 3 ectured that the} must have some refeience to the 
long-lost Temple of Seiapis, near Memphis, spoken of h} 
Strabo He was foitunate m his preliminaiy excavations 
on the Bite of this buried city, and soon lit upon the vaults 
in which the bulls were buried Over sixty vaults were 
di^vered Only one part of this bovine necropolis is now 
shown to visitors It contains twenty-four granite sarcoph- 
agi, and they measure on an average thirteen feet longt 
seven feet broad, and eleven feet high 
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By one enormous niche, leaning against a sarcophagus 
rifled by Christian plunderers in the time of Theodosius, 
and desecrated by fanatics of other creeds, stands a ladder, 
up which we may climb, and cast a glance at the interior 
of the tomb, which was destined to preserve to all time the 
ooal-blaek body of the sacred bull. The lid of the coffin 
has been moved aside ; a heap of stones is piled up on one 
hide of it. The mummy of the animal has disappeared. 
'I’he treasures which gathered hero, broiicrht as pious oiler- 
inura, have long been carri(*d off by unknow Ji treasure- 
'^o»‘lveis. The strange surroundings seem qnitt* legendary. 
The giants who were their creators seem beings from 
another and an unknown world. 

The weight of these sarcophagi was so great that all the 
efforts of Mariette’s engiiiem's to remove them, for trans- 
j>ort to Ghizch, w'cre absolutely ineffectual. This is 
indirectly a striking testimony to the wonderful resources 
of the ancient Egyptians, to wdioin such a task would 
have been child’s play in comparison wdth the undertaking 
ol removing the obelisks from Assouan to Low'er Egypt 
No remains of the sacred animals w^ere found in any of 
the sarcophagi, all of w^hicb had orfdently been rifled, 
probably at the time of the Arabian conquest of Egypt. 

The history of the animal worship of tlu^ ancient Egyp- 
tians offers innumerable subjects of interest to the theolo- 
t^ian, as well as to the anthropologist and historian. 

One of the most characteristic features of the ancient 
Egyptian faith was the revenmee paid to certain animals. 
In some places the people worshipped the crocodile; In 
others, the cat; in others, again, certain mythical birds 
and beasts ; but especially it was the bull that was adored. 
At Heliopolis this animal was called Mnevis. At Mem- 
phis it was Apis who was reverenced. 

According to common belief, either the lightning or a 
iRoonbeam fecundated a cow, and the divinity then appeared 
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upon earth in the shape of a bull Special distinguishing 
marks guided the search for the sacred bull among the 
local herds It sometimes happened that for years tht 
priests weie unable to discover the particular animal which 
by certain complex external mirks, coricspoiidcd to the 
ideal Aj)1b The disco\eiei of the incarnation of the god 
Apis ^\a8 rewarded witli in immense fortune 

The elect anim il ^ is lu \t tamed, as lai as possible , and 
tht n at the fust ik vv moon it i\as taken in i sacred lioit of 
gold to Memphis, wheic it w is jdaeid in the sanctuary of 
Ptah A special couit iv is issigiud foi its cxeicise, aim 
when it wis in its still the f iithlul stiove to peep in at it 
through the window 

Extiaoidin in weic the diMiie honouis pud to this quad 
ruped The Ph u lohs sjured no money in making its 
worshij) as splendid is ]K)ssihle Alexxndei the Great and 
the Rom in Linpeior litiislound it expedient to ofier up 
sacrifiees to Apis, who w is belie \ed to be endowed with 
pieiphetie powers, and who foie told the lutuic m a pcculiai 
manuei When the saered Tmll licked the garments of a 
noted Greek astionome t, it signified that the latter was to 
die soon, and this leall} ciine to piss A similar meaning 
the priests saw in its lefiisal to tak« food fiom the hands 
of Germanicus Its bellowing foretold a foreign conquest 
Those who consulted \})is used to guess into which of his 
stalls he would next e nter It the guess was coiiect, then 
the answer to the epicstion was aftirmatne, and vice versa 
People slept m his temple, hoping for prophetic dreams 
Sometimes questions were addressed directly to the bull, 
and the mquireis then listened to the voices of the children 
plying without the wall of the temple , and a saying having 
soJIb bearing on the mattei was then constructed out of 
the disconnected expressions which reached the ear. When 
Apis was led out among the people, the accompanying 
youths, in a state of extreme ecstasy, sang and prophesied. 
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\t home ApiB dwelt behind purple cui tains, slept on a soft 
1 cd, ate and drank out of \cs8els of gold and siher 
Hut though the sacied bull was adoied in this extraor- 
liiiai> lashion, if he li\ed too long (alx)\< the ago of 
tight, at winch age Osins dud), then the piieets, 
ttii(d 111 mourning girnicnts, led the horned ombodimont 
the god in s^atc to tht Nile, and soltmnly di owned him 
then Those of the siered bulls whuh d’#d a natural 
d ith w( le cmbaliiKd and bulled with iiulefocribalde pomp, 

I t \pcii8( b( mg spared foi this pui post Pt u sts j oiiiark 
• ^ i I then inoial mflycnce wen, on riit oteasims hon 
u d l)\ bill lal near the sacn d Tiuills 

^\h(d< rows of tombs, in vaults of eornsponding size, 
se m this subtei i int in etiiu b r> J ho f iithful came 
liithu to woiship, and insenbod thoir nimos on special 

II 1 ts of stom, which still remim hen, with the precise 
lit of each visit These votive til dits aic of the greatest 
1 1st meal value, as the) nunti ui the liiigth of the reign of 
th king m which eieh Apis bull was born and bulled 

Ihe stoiy of the slauglitei bf the saend bull by Camby- 
s Is fimiliar to all studiiits of histoi) The Persian 
^ iiiueroi had, in the eailiei peiiid of his rule in Kgypt, 
attempted to gun favour with the priests bv pitionising 
till native cult, and getting mitiitcd into the masteries 
md eeiemonies of its worship Aftci tlu utter collapse 
tf the ill advised expedition to Ethiopia (b c 5*15) Camb>- 
ses s tolerance of the Egyptian religion was turned into the 
Di)8t bitter hostility Hum mg back to Memphis from 
^uhIa, after the loss of a gi cot portion of his army, ho 
1 uind that the population were holding festival because the 
god 4.pi8 had just manifested himself in a new steer, which 
had been duly conseciated by the pnests In a paroxysm 
<>f rage, Cambyses oidered the priests to be beaten with 
i*ods, the worshippers of Apis to lie massacred, and the 
sacred ammal to be brought to his presence Bauung hm 
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sword, the enraged king killed the innocent animal with 
his own hand, to the horror of the whole native population. 
The actual epitaph written on this bovine martyr was 
found by Marictte, and is now to be read in the Musde 
Egypticn, in the Louvre. 

A dramatic element is given to the discovery of the 
sepulchral ehaiiibers of the bulls, in th(' fact that when 
Mariette elTected an entrance be found on the layer of 
sand that covered the floor the actual footprints of the work- 
men who, 3700 years before, had laid the sacred mummy 
in its tomb, and closed the door upon it, as they believed, 
forever.^ 

Owing to most travellers \i8iting Sakkarah and Memphis 
after Ghizeh, the Pyramids here nsiially come in for only 
very perfunetcuy notice. Y(‘t the one known as the Ste]) 
Pyramid — })latlorm or tcTrace pyramid would perhaps con- 
vey a more accurate idea — is even in point of dimensions 
a noble monument. It is about 197 feet high. Unlike 
most pyramids, the aides are of unequal length, — the 
north and soutli faces being 351 feet, while the otlicr 
sides are each 394 feet. 

If Mariette is correct in attributing it to a king of the 
third dynasty, this j)yramid or the Sjdiinx must be the old- 
est historic building in the world. It must have been in 
existence some five centuries before a single stone was laid 
of the Pyramids of Cheops, and over two thousand years 
before Abraham was born. 

A small pyramid next the Step Pyramid, known as the 
Pyramid of Unas (fifth dynasty), is worth visiting. It has 
.been opened up at the expense of Messrs. Thos. Cook and 
Sons, the well-known tourist agents. This was the sepul- 
ch« of tlie monarch a portion of whose mummified remains 
are to be seen in the Ghizeh Museum. It constitutes, 

> For itome portions of this description of the Serapenm, I sin IndeMed to 
admlrahle account In the volume which chronicles the Eastern travela of the 
present Gxar of Russia in 1801-92. 
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indeed, the oldest historical mummy m any collection in 
the woild The official responsible for the descriptive 
ialtls attached to the \auouB objects m this museum is 
j iLSuniably lacking m a 8cn^e of the ndicClous The label 
i(li\cd to the case containing the mummified d^liris ol this 
s \t reign beais the tollo^Miig humiluting, if justl} dcscnji- 
t \ title ‘ h lagmcnts of king Unas ” ^ 

111 small ])yi imids of Icti, Pepi, ind otlier kings show 
th marked dcgenciation m i^oikminship compared iivith 
ti (»hi/eh pyramids hoi mst«incc the masourj , inst< ad 
1 h(\Mi stone., is a kind of nibble formed of stone flakes 
iill I in with loose cbijis 

b sides the \alual If dncoveiics by Mariette in reeent 
\enition8 in this p} i mud field ilread\ alluded to, were 

me t mb paintings which thiow lush light on tlie disputed 
1 ic^tion of the oiigin of chfss Hitherto, it was assumed 
tint the ancient Indians had m\entt.d the game that it was 
nti jelucod from India to Peisii in the si\th century, and 
hit m eonsequcnce of the Ciusaeles, it spreid fiom East 
t West Ihis theon was substantiated by the tact that 
111 Indian, Persian, and Arabic influenee is traceable m 
the ehaiacter of the figures at present used, and m some 
1 th words connected with the game, such as “shah” 
( chee k), and “ mitt ’ (mate ) Now, nortli eif the Pyiamid 
f king Tcta, two gi ai c chambers ha\o been discoiered 
which we. re erected for two high officials of that ruler, 
cslled kaben and Mera The gra\e chamber (mastaba) of 
the former consisted of live remms, built up with limestone. 
Its walls are cohered with exceedingly Wfll-preserved bas- 
reliefs and pictures representing \arious scenes Merabs 
niastaba is, however, the most \aluable At present no 
fewer than thirty-two halls and corridors have been lypi- 
covered Among the many wall paintings in this and other 
rooms, hunting and fishing scenes, a group of female 
mourners, the three seasons, M^ra and his sons holding 
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each other by the hand, and Mera playing che8% are to be 
Been King Tcti belonged to the sixth d} nasty, and his 
icigii -was assigned b} Professoi Lcpsius to about tlic ycai 
2700 B c Professoi Biugsch, correcting this chronologj, 
puts it back to ^till gi cater antiquity, namel}, to the }car 
3300 B f , — so tint chess N\oiild appear to ha\e been 
known in tlu onct iii}steiious 1 uid of Mi/iaim something 
like 5200 }( iis igo 

Tlu inistibiol Ti, a piKst of the fifth dynast}, is one of 
the most el il) )i itel} decoi ited tombs iii 1 j:}pt, and dcseneB 
nioie ittentiori tlnn the huiiied Msitii, oi the oidimry 
sight see 1 who ittimpts to ‘ do ’ hakkiiah in one day, is 
able to de N oti t ) it 

Ti, it i})p(Tis Ik Id 1 ])Ost anilogous to that of Chiel 
Cennmissioiiei eif ^^olks loi ll)}cr iiul Lower Eg}pt, and 
he w IS ilso S(eieHi\ of ^tit Head of the Priests, etc , 
m shoit, il the piiilhl be not piof'iiu, this mari\ sided 
luuetionaiv w is i kind of 1 g}ptnn Po:)h liih lie married 
a ro}al piiiieess, who sliiied liis tomb This, peihaps, 
accounts for its m igiiifieenee The eh iinbers are aseiio 
of pictme gallerus uid these tinted se ulptuies give more 
illustiations ot even phisc e^f life m Lgypt, five thousand 
}eais igo, than aie to bo found m an> tomb or temple yet 
diseoveied “These paintings, wntos Mi Joseph Pollaid 
in his iccentl} })ublish( d “ Land of the Monuments,” “ depict, 
in a most vivid iiid iiatuial mannei, the habits and customs 
of the dvvdleis em the Nile wlie'u li was Secretlry of State, 
etc The woik is e\cellcnt thioiighout, and all the details 
are most eaiefiill> executed and finished , ever^ design was 
sculptured in low -i chef md then painted The colours are 
wondci fully bright and good, but when the tints have faded 
qlUpeeled off, the cai \ ed design remains, and we see the 
whole of the artist’s subject ” 

The Aiabic word moMaba^ which means a “benA,” — 
so called because its length in proportion to its height w 
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threat, and reminded them of the long low scat common in 
Oriental dwellings, — is constantly occurring in descriptions 
()1 ancient Egyptian tombs. These tombs are the chief 
f(‘atur(‘a in the Sakkarali necropolis, and a brief descriptbn 
of tills kind of sepulchre may conveniently be added here. 
Tin uKistaba is a heavy, massive building, of rf^ctangular 
shape, the four sides of which are four walls symmetrically 
inclined towards their conimoii centre. They vary much 
in size. The largest measures 170 feet long by 86 feet 
nle, and the smallest about 26 feet by 20 feet. In height, 
tin} vaiv from 13 to 30 feet. The ground on which the 
esifttabas at Sakkarah are built is composed of rock covered 
with s.iud to the depth of a few fet^t ; their foundations are 
always oil the rock. Though the} have at first sight the 
appearance of truncated p}ramid8, they have nothing in 
(omnion wdth these buildings eveept their orientation, 
which is invariably towards the true north. Mastabas are 
of two kinds, of stone or of brick, and are usually entered 
on the eastern side. A mastaba is a more complex kind of 
tomb than might be supposed from its exterior. Its interior 
is di\idcd into one or more mortuary chamliers, a kind of 
anteroom for friends and relatives of the dead, a place of 
ntr(*at (sirdab), and the pit which w'as the actual tomb. 
The walls of the interior are sometimes sculptured, and in 
the lower part of the chamber is an inscrilx^d stone tablet, 
or stela. At the foot of this stela a small table of offerings 
i'' (dten found. A little distance from the chamber, built 
»ito the thickness of the wall at some distance from the 
floor, was a secret place of retreat. This niche was walled 
up, and the only means of communication between it and 
the chamber was by means of a narrow hole just large 
enough to admit the hand. This passage was supposed^ 
carry off the fumes of incense which used to be burnt in 
the chamber. The sepulchral pit was a square shaft sunk 
from the floor of the^nastaba, flirough the solid rock^ to a 
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depth varying from forty to sixty feet There was no com- 
munication from the chamber to the bottom of the pit , so 
4bhat the mummy and its sarcophagus, when once there, 
were inaccessible The mummy was not, however, simply 
placed at the bottom of the pit There was an opening 
from the bottom, exca\ated thiough the side of the shaft, 
which led obliquely towards the southeast The passage, 
as it proceeded, was made largei until it became the sar- 
cophagus chamber This sarcophagus, rectangular in shape, 
was usually of limestone, and lestcd in a corner ot the 
chamber When the mummy had been laid in the saicoph 
agus, and th( othei arrangements completed, the entrance 
to the passage leading to the siieojdngus chamber was 
walled up, and the ])it lilkd with stone s, eaith, and sand, so 
that the fne nds of the deceased might leasonably hope that 
he would rest theie undisturkd foie\er Alas ’ man pro 
poses, and the Egyptian E\ploiation Society disposes ’ 

The age ol the inastabas discovered by Mariette is, of 
course, of the greatest impoitanee to historians and anti 
quanans lie found threi belonging to one or other of the 
three first dynasties, 43 of the fourth, 01 of the fifth, and 
23 ot the sixth dynasties , while in the case of nine he was 
imable to assign a date ^ 

iFor moat of this information on maatabaa lam Indebted to an admirable 
aeries of artiolea contributed by Mariette to the K<iYue Archtologique ’ 
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THE CITY OP THE RUN. 

T he exact date of the foundation of Heliopolis, in spite 
of the great advance the science of E^ptology has 
111 id(‘ within the last few years, is still conjectural. It is 
Diobable, however, that the City of the Sun is almost as old 
-18 Memphis, though its period of greatest splendour datea 
horn the decline of the latter city. According to the Turin 
papyrus, the worship of the Sacred Bulls, both at An 
( rfoliopolis) and at Memphis, was established by Ka-Kau,. 
of the second dynasty, in the year 4100 B. c. It may even 
b(^ older, for some historians consider that the wording in 
the papyrus implies rather a revival than a primary inau- 
guration of the cult of Apis. 

The work of the sight-seer at Heliopolis is easy. There 
18 only one curiosity, — the famous obelisk, the sole relic 
of the ancient capital which once ranked only second to 
Memphis in importa\ice. This monument, being the j|ol^ 
object of attraction here for tourists, is naturally less per- 
functorily examined than are tliose at most other goals of 
tra\ellers in Egypt, where there is an embarrassing wealth 
antiquities of all kinds. It is the oldest obelidk in 
Kgypt yet remaining erect and in 9itu. The matenal ie 
the usual rose-colpured granite of Assouan, the source of 
nearly all the Eygptian obelisks. Owing to a considerable 
part — some ten or a dozen feet — being Jjuried in the foil, 
^d to its somewhat commonplace surroundings, it lacke 
^bc dignity and impressiveness of the Theban obdiski^ 
annual inundation raises the soil of the Delta ahOQk 
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six inches in a century, so that the amount of deposit 
covering a monument is an approximate indication of its 
age. The monolith is covered with hieroglyphics, which, 
as is the case with all well-known monuments in Egypt, 
have been carefully deciphered by Egyptologists, though 
they are now almost illegible, owing to bees having utilised 
the deeply incised hieroglyphics for their cells. 

“Though Heliopolis is the least monumental of all the sites of 
Egypt, w ithout temple oi tomb, nor any record but the obelisk, it is 
yet eloquent of gr(‘ater things than the solemn P\iamids of Mem 
phis, or the stoned temples of Ihebes What these tell is rather of 
Egyqjt’s history than tlie world’s, the idea that Heliopolis suggests 
IS the true pi ogress of the whoh human race lui here was the 
oldest link in the chain of the schools of learning The conqueror 
has dernohbhed the teinjde, the (it^, with the houses of the wise 
men, has fallen into hopeless luin, downtioddcn b\ the thoughtless 
peasant, as he dines his plough aeioss the site 'itt tin name and 
the fame of the City ol the 'sun di inns tin stranger as of old while, 
standing beside the obdisk, he looks back Ihiough the long and 
stately avenue of the agts that <ire i)ast, and measuies the gain in 
knowbdge that patient acnolars have won.” ^ 

The erection of this obelisk probably synchronises with 
tlie building of the famous Ttinplo of the Sun, of which 
it was doubtless one of the chief ornaments. Recent dis- 
coveries have enabled Egyptologists to assign the date of 
the foundation of the temple to the third year of the reign 
of Usertsen I., a king of the tw’^elfth dynasty. This fact 
was established by Doctor Brugseh, in 1858, who dis- 
covered at Thebes a leather roll (now in the Berlin 
Museum) which gives an account of the fomiding of the 
temple. 

J|pt one need not be an antiquarian or student of ancient 
history to appreciate the extraordinary interest of this 
grand relic of an ancient civilisation. The least imaginsr 


L s. Lane-Poole, “Cltlea of Egypt.* 
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tne of visitors can scarcely help being impressed at the 
sight of a monument which there is every reason to sup- 
pose Moses must often have looked upon, when a student 
,\t this ancient seat of learning. Then this obelisk must 
ha\o been standing for over seven hundred years when 
Pharaoh ga\e Asenath, the daughter of Potiphar, the high- 
pnest of the Temph* of tlie Sun, to tlie Patriarch Joseph. 

The sun is the most ancient obj(‘et of h^yptian ^vor8hip 
Icmnd upon the monuments. Flis birth c‘ach drt>, tv hen he 
fioin the bosom ot the noetuinal heavens, is the 
nitural emblem of tlie eternal cecneration ot the divinity. 
The rays of the sun, as they avvaken all natures seemed to 
the ancients to give life to animated bcurigs. IJence that 
wliuli doubtless was originally a symbol became the tounda- 
tion of the religion. It is the Sun ( Ra) himself whom we 
lind habitually invoked as the Supreme being. 

According to many scholars who have given special 
attention to that branch of Eir}pt()logy which concerns itr 
s(‘lf with the leligioii and mythology ot the ancient Egyp- 
tians, notably Doctor Jiiucrsch, the vvoiship of Apis was not 
crude idolatry like the totem-worship of tin* North Amer- 
ican Indians, hut mere symbolism. According to these 
exponents of the Egyptian jiantheon, the ancient Egyp- 
tians were virtually monotheists, who recognised in Ra 
the supreme solar deity, while the minor deities were 
mere personifications of his divine attributes. Knum, for 
instance, represented his creative properties; Thoth, his 
wisdom ; Anubis, his swiftne^ss ; while the bull, Apis, lypi- 
fied his strength. This view is certain!} the most popular 
one, though many authorities are not prepared to admit 
that the Egyptians, tliough avowedly the most wonderful 
people of antiquity, had, at all events so early as the first 
dynasty, reached such a high spiritual standard as mono- 
theism implies. 

Perhaps, however, we shall find the true solution of the 
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problem in a modified monotheism, as Miss A. B. Edwards 
suggests in the following instructive passage : 

“Their monotheism not exactly our monotheism it was a 
monotheism based upon, and evolved from, the polytheism of ear- 
lier ages Could ve (question a high-pnest of the nineteenth or 
twentieth dj nasties on the subject of his faith, we should be startled 
by the breadth and giandtur of his views touching the Godhe.id 
He would tell us that tlie i,od Ra was the (luat All, that by Iiis 
word alone he called all things into existenei , that all things are 
therefore but reflections ot hiinsi If .ind Ins will, that he ls the 
creatoi of day and niglit, ol tin luavdilv spheres, of intiniie space. , 
that he is, in shoit, the' (ttinal tssenci, invisible', omnipresent, and 
omniscient If, afte'i tins, we could juit tlie '^anle epie stions to a 
high-priest of Meiniflns, we slioiilel lective a veiy similai answer, 
only wt should now be tolel this gre it divnnlv was Ptah, and if 
we could make the tom ol Li^vpt, ejiu stioniiig tht piiLsts of every 
great te. mjile iii tuin, we sbemld lind Unit eaeli claimed tliese dttii 
butes of uinl> and uinversilitv foi his own locil god Vll, neve^r 
theiess, would admit the Khutit-y of these vinous ele*ities They 
would admit that lie whom tht\ woishijiptd at Heliopolis as Ra 
was the same as the god woi shipped at Memphis as Ptali, and at 
Thebes as Amen ” 

Heliopolis, during the middle empire, was the chief seat 
of learning in Egjpt; and the sacied college, attached to 
the Temple of the Sun, was the foroiiiimcr of all European 
universities. Thales, Solon, Pythagoras, and even Plato 
are among the famous bcliolais who are said to have 
studied at this ancient umveisity. Then, to go back to 
a remoter period, it was at Heliopolis that Moses was 
instructed “in all the wisdom of the Rlgyptians.” 

Its fame was, however, dimmed by the rise of Alexan- 
dria, and the transfer of its library to tlie new metropolis 
of-fcgypt, by Ptolemy I., proved its death-blow. 

Manetho (who might be called the Gibbon of Ancient 
Egypt), whose records are the chief source from which all 
modern historians and Egyptologists derive their chronol- 
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ogy, was the keeper of the archives of the Great Temple 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus His actual history 
hds never been found, and all we know of this invali;iable 
work of leference is from a few quotations in Josephus and 
othoi chroniclers Still, as Miss Edwards ol) 8 entfl, there 
IS no icason why some fortunate explorer should not yet 
find d copy of the lost histor} of Maintho in the tomb of 
sonic long toi gotten sciibc, just as iiian> transcripts of 
lloinci ha\c been found 

Heliopolis may be tonsideied tb< motlKr-cit} of Baalbec, 
t 01 ding to some histoiiaiis, the Assvnin “ Oitv of 
t\ ^nn” was foundid b} a colony of prifsts wli > migrated 
^ 111 Hdiopolis Ihe mignificiiit nniifl (^f this suoiid 
Heliopolis, whose outei walls wen composed of huge 
I eks hudl} excelled m size by those used foi building 
tin temples of Rimescs the (in at, will give some indie atjon 
t tlie arehikctui il splendour ot the Ig}ptian capital, as 
the httei w is not likel> to be exceeded in niagmfiefnce by 
till diuglitei cit} According to leeent me asuiements, the 
1 iigest of these blocks is sixty foui feet long, fouiteeii feet 
wide, and fouitecn feet thick 

It is an interesting fact, but one which seems to have 
escaped the notice of the wiiteib of popular text-books on 
t gj ptian history, that the famous Rosett i stone was ongi- 
ndh one of the msciiptions which co\eied the walls of the 
lemple of the Sun An account of its discovery will be 
found in another chapter 

The legendary phoenix is f iniiliar to every one in its pro 
'erbial application, and it was from Heliopolis that the 
of this fabled bird, sacred to Osins, originated It 
was said to visit the Temple of the Sun every five hundred 
years, and set fire to itself, fanning the flames with its 
wings, from whose ashes sprang a new phoenix 

Many of the early Fathers — Cyril, Clement, Tertullian, 
among others — so fiwnly believed m the story of the 
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phoenix, that they did not hesitate to bi mg it forward 0en* 
ously as a proof of the resurrection Even m the present 
day, helie\ei8 in the truth of this fable are to be found, 
and, as rcccntl} as 1840, a certain fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, publislud a long ])dmphlet in fa\our of the exist- 
ence of this kgonddiy l>ird The most plausible theory of 
the origin ol the m}th is that it was a symbolic representa 
tion of the ancient astronomers to denote the recurrence of 
an astronomic il period marked b> the heliacal nsmg of 
some piommcnt lonstclhtion 

The village of M it inch is usually included m the excui 
Bion to Heliopolis It is little moie than a mile distant, 
and those going by loid will pass it on their w i} to the 
Cit> of the Sun Aceoidmg to the et}mology of the vil 
lage (“place beloiumg to the siin ), it must oiigmall} 
have been an outljing poitun of lldiof olis and tlie famous 
well was in fact the I^ountaui of the * Ihe e\eui 
Sion from ( uio is psitieuliil} pleasant the road being bor 
dcred w itli tarn ii isks, p ilnis md s} c amoi e s 1 he \ illage 
of Matanch is charinmgl^ sitiuted, and from the number 
of palaces in its cmiioiib belongnnr to \arious members of 
the Klieduial famil}, it might well be teimed a village of 
palac cs 

The chief interest to visitors lies in the famous Virgin’s 
Tree and Virgins Well Under this holy tiee the Virgin 
and Child are said to ha>e lostcd aftei their flight into 
Eg)pt The tioc IS a mignificcnt old sycamore, — not, 
however, the kind of sycamoie with which we aie familiar, 
which belongs to the maple fainil}, but a kind of fig It 
need scarcely be said that the tree now seen is not the veri- 
table tree of the legend , m fact, e\en the guides do not dare 
to ^ert this The tree is probably not more than three 
hundred years old There is, however, little doubt but that 
it IS planted on the site of an older tree, to which the same 
tradition attaches , and, inde^, there is nothing to prevent 
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the present tree having been produced from a sap|$g of a 
tree which, in its turn, sprang from the ori^nal tree. 
Many curious Coptic legends cluster round this \enerable 
tree. According to some chroniclers, the \ irgin Mary hul 
herself frotn the soldicisof Herod among the branches, and 
a spider, by spinning a ^\cb, eifi ctualU screened her biding* 
place These legends arc a curious illustiation of tlift pro- 
verbial repetition of hiatoi), oi lathtr hibfojical tiadition, 
lud recall to us the i^toiies of Charles 11 and the Boseoliel 
oak, and Rolicrt Bruce and the spider The tiee has been 
jiiucb hacked ♦about b) relic-huntmg ti audios, and the 
prosint proprietor, a C^opt, with a sarcastic appicciation of 
tlif instincts of vandalism which seems to pi oinpt latter-day 
t(iuiists, has consideratcl} ]»laiitcd anothei sveamore close 
b>, from which pieces can be cut instead of from the origi- 
inl, a knife being chained to the tioc for the purpose^ 

The late Khedive Ismail made a present of this tree to 
his guest, the e\-Empress Eug(!nie, m 18G9 The gift was 
giaciousl} accepted, but the empi css’s good taste pic vented 
hii taking any steps foi the lemoval of this precious relic. 
Possibly, too, she was aware of Ismail’s practice of making 
presents of antiquities — obelisks for instance — which were 
Minte opposed to the wishes of the natives, or regaided the 
offei as an Onental foiin of politeness novci intended to be 
tiikcn seriously, ]ust as a modern Spanish grandee will not 
fail to tell a guest who incautiously adiniies any possession 
of his host, Esta muj a la disposicion do listed ” C‘ 
jours”). This fictitious kind of hospitality is, |»orhap8, a 
traditionary habit bequeathed to Spaniards by their Sara- 
cenic conquerors. ^ 

The Virgin’s Well is close by; and round this spot, also, 
have centred many early Christian legends. It has earned 
peculiar sanctity as the well in which the Holy Child was 
bathed. The fact that the waiter is feesh, being fed from 
springs, while that of most wells in the Delta is eithlsr 4iiU[ 
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or brackish, has naturally gi\en colour to this tradition. 
According to the Coptic legend, the water was salt until 
the Virgin bathed her child m it. 

The balsam shrub, the Balm of Gilead of the Bible, for- 
merly grew heie m profusion. The Coptic tradition is that 
the shrubs spiang fiom the diops of water "which foil from 
the swaddling-clothes of the infant Jesus, which had been 
washed m the well They wcie hi ought fioin Juddca to this 
spot by Cleopatra, who, tiusting to the influence of Maik 
Antony, iemo\ed them, in sjutc of the opposition of Heiod, 
as they had been hitheito confiiud to Jiidd3a. Josephus 
tells us that th(* land when the halsam-tree grew belonged 
to Cleopatia, and that “ Ileiod fanned of her what she pos- 
sessed in Arabia, and those leieniK's that came to her from 
tlie regions aliout Jeiicho, heaiiug the balsam, the most 
precious ot drugs, which glows there alone’’ The plants 
wen 111 later times takiui from Mitaiieh to Arabia, and 
grown near Mecca, whence the balsam is now hi ought to 
Egypt and Euiope, undei the nanu of Bxlsam of Mecca, 
and the gaidons of Heliopolis no longer pioducc this ^alu- 
able })lant A still more jnofitable article ol commerce 
one of tlie most lucrative m Egypt, — namely, the cotton- 
plant, — is due to some o\peiiments m the culture of this 
plant at Mataneh lu 1820. 
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MINOR EXCURSIONS 

I T IS not altogether suipiising that the hst ot minor 
< \cuiBions in the neighbourhood ot Can o rt eoinmcnded 
in tin standafd guide-books, in<l knoiMi to tin local diag 
(Minis and guides, should be such a imagK one The 
UM 1 nt monuments of Ghizeh, Mcmjdus, Heliopolis, etc , 
io say iiotliing ot the impoitant spccinnns of Saracenic 
uehiteitme with which (aiio abounds, aie so numeious 
uui engiossing that few touiists can spaie time for ordi- 
nii} dines and expeditwms, and consequently Murray and 
lliedikci arc eoiitcnt with a brief notice of only a tew 
<\(uisions in the iieighhouihood Those, however, who 
au making Cano their hcadquaitcis tor the winter would 
hud many objects of inteiest to occupy their tune after 
evhaiisting the regulation sights, and, indeed, to know 
< uro properly means moie than a winter’s study To 
the aitist Cairo offeis an illimitable fiild, and one which 
is, to a great extent, a \iigin one Oiitbidc certain back- 
ue}ed points of \iew in the faiounte bazaar quarter, and 
lu the neighbourhood of the tombs of the Caliphs and 
Mamelukes, where one is fonstantly meeting artists of all 
kinds and degrees attempting to assimilate local colour 
and atmosphere, the artistic side of Cairo seems a good 
deal neglected Those familiar with picture exhibitions 
know only too well the mosque interiors and scenes of 
Cairo street-Ufe which, m the opinion of mf)St amateurs, 
Hum up the artistic possibilities of the City of the Caliphs. 
It 18 painful to see the absence of originality or freshness 
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of invention, or any aptitude for the selection of a really 
sinking or no\cl pomt of \ie\iv *among these innumeiable 
artists of the “ tt a-tra} school,” who have e} es only for 
the con\entiondl picturesque 

It 18 curious, too, that Cano, with its undeniable wealth 
of subjects, docs not seem ever to have been niadfe a field 
of study b} an aitist of icnown, as is the ease with Flor- 
ence, Venice, Rome, (lianadi, Vthens, Constantinople, and 
othei lamous eitus of Ihiiope Yit whit a magnificent 
oppoitunit}, foi instanei, the pent of Boiilag, as little 
known to tlic iitist as to tlie oidinai} tourist, offeis to 
a “colouiist ’ lik( Cl ira Montilha oi Heniietta Rae, 
with its pietuies of native life, its vaiiet} of foim and 
eoloui ’ 

Sti angel s piobablv do not leilise that Cairo has an 
impoitint tiadingpoit it its tlmshold, and no diagoman 
would dnain of suggesting tint the (juijs of Boulag might 
be included in the tiaNilUi’s daih lound of sight seeing 

It IS a partnulaih Inelj scon , this (mpoiium of all the 
comrnci(( of Upper Cgvpt aud Nubia An endless succes- 
sion of all kinds of vessels line tlic shoic, — trading daha- 
biyehs, canges, steimers, lafts, transports, jaehts, and, since 
tlic enteipiise of Messrs Tagg A Co , the famous Thames 
boat-buildei 8 , even steam launches and i owing-boats The 
most cuiious of all the ciafts aie the lafts composed of 
jars from Keneh, which may be seen here discharging their 
eaigo Montbaid’s lively description gives a good idea ot 
what tlie tiavellei ma} see, though, of course, since the 
closing of tlie Soudan to traders, the tiading-vessels with 
cargoes from Khartoum and from Southern Nubia are no 
l^ger to be seen 

‘ From the South come the vessels from Assouan loaded with 
senna, gathered in the desert by the warlike Abadiehs, elephants* 
tusks, rhinoceros horns, and antelopes* horns from Darfour , skiBS 
of jaguars, zebras, and girafEes from Khartoum Dahabiyehs with 
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elevated poops advance, they hail fioin Esneh, with ivory, ostrich 
featheis, gum, nitre, etc., transported across the desert from Abys- 
sinia, coifee and incense from Arabia ; spice, pearls, precious stones, 
(aslimeres, and silk from India, arriving by the deserts of Kosheir 
Ldfu sends its pii»es, its charming vases in red ftild black clay, el(^- 
giiit in foim, with gracefully modelled ornaments, and there are 
InMw l)aige8trom Fciyoiim the Lind of roses, filled to the top with 
?\e bailev, cotton, uidigo, dahahijehs full ot carpets, wooMen stuffs, 
tldtjoris of rose-w ater, mats made with the reeds of flirket-el-Kerouu,” 

An additional picturesque toueli is given bv the netting 
with w^hich the precious freights are iisiiallv covei*ed, in- 
of the commonydace and utrly tfirpaulin which we 
.iic familiar with in Western poi*tft. Tins netting is, how- 
i^ei, more for the purpose of keeping the eaigo together 
lhau to protect it from the elements. * 

We will now describe the mor(» con\ entioiial excursions 
m the environs of Cairo. Hidouan and the ancient quar- 
nes of Turra make a pleasant morning’s or afternoon’s 
e\pedition. The modern tow^n of Helouan, on the strength 
of a few palm-trees surrounding the modern bathing-estab- 
lishment, has been grandiloquently termed an oasis in the 
<le8ert. It is about two miles from the dirty native village 
of the same name situated on the Nile. There is not 
much to see here except the bathing establishment and 
the Khedivial palace. 

Of all his numerous palaces, — and the Khedive of 
l^^g} pt seems to fiosscss as many roy al residences as King 
Humbert of Italy, — Helouan was the favourite one of the 
late Khedive Tewfik. It was here that this sovereign died, 
and, in consequence, it has long remained empty; for a 
foolish superstition — prevalent in all Mohammedan coun- 
tries — makes even the present Khedive, in spite of his 
European training, disinclined to live in a palace where 
one of his relatives has died. This prejudice, no doubt, 
accounts for the palace of Ghizeh being fjprned into a 
national museum, and Ghezireh Palace into a fadiionablo 
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hotel. Probably this is the destiny which awaits the palace 
of Helouan , for Helouan, now that its bathing establish 
ment has been conti oiled b} a German syndicate, and iiin 
on the lines of a Continental kursal, is beginning to be 
frequented a good deal by Europeans 

A gi eat \ ariety of watci s are to be found here, — sulphur, 
saline, and non, but the principal springs, and those \^hich 
give Ildouan its thief raison dUt7e^dTe the sulphur spiings, 
which aie similai to those of AixlesBims The claims 
made foi Helouan, as th( most ancient health-resort and 
medicinal baths in the whole world, aic piobably justihtd 
There can be little doubt tbit these aie the sulphur baths 
near the quaines on the ( istcrn side of the Nile, to which, 
on the authoiit) o^Manctho, the Ptokmaic histoiian, King 
Amen hetep, suit “the lejuous ind otlitr cureless persons, 
in order to 8(.i)arate them fiom the n st of the Egyptians” 
Though Helouan contains htth of intfust, it is a con- 
\enicnt starting point for i tiip to the ancient quarries of 
Turra These quiriics supplud nnuh of the stone for 
the Pyramids roitiinah 1} , the modern quariying is of 
the suiface rock for the meist part, so that Msitors can 
see the vast ea\crns e\ca\at(d by the Phaiaohs, in order 
to get the flesh stone, almost as the> were when the Pha- 
raonic labouiers excavated them Mcdia3val histoiians, 
misled h} the similaiity of the ancient name Ta-ro-fu, 
did not hesitate to call it Troja, and as a plausible pretext 
declared that it was so called because the captive Trojans, 
who were said to ha\c followed King Menelaus to Egypt, 
had a settlement here It is curious how many myths, 
gravely set down as authentic history by Diodorus, Strabo, 
I^rodotus, and other great 'inters, are due to errors in 
dlymology. Some stelae found here, of the sixteenth dy- 
nasty, conclusively prove that the Turra hills were used as 
quarries by several kings of that early period. A local 
guide might better be taken, for the Cairo guides are not 
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likely to know the way among the ancient galleriea and 

cuttings. 

Th(‘sc quarries are probably the oldest in the world, 
older e\en than those of Assouan. Many jvc still In uw , 
and it 18 curious to think that the streets of the laodirn 
Mt} of Cairo are pa\ed with dags of the saint magnr»ium 
linK stone that the Egyptian masons used for 1 Mild ing the 
t<*njpKs of Memphis o\er four thousand years ago. 

The aneieni method of quarrying is so >1101] described in 
Muria}’fl fJandbook, that it is worth quoting in full : 

i l»e\ firat b^gaii b\ cutliiig j, in iich oi iDuiid a square 

>11 the smooth peipendicuhir f.i<e of the rock, and h.iMng 
j>iei<trl A hon/ontal tuimd <i ttriiin disiuut, h' (uttmga^d\ the 
t<ntn ol the square, thf\ iiii<h a su(ce^slOll ol similar tunnels on 
'he same level, alter which thev exU ruled thJ* work downwards in 
I i» form of steps, remoMiig f ach iKr of stoiu as the> went on, till 
du V n ached the lowest pait or iiiit iicUd Hoor of the quari^. Some- 
tn u s they began hj an oblong tunnel, which they c ut downwards to 
tht (l(j)th of one stone’s length, ind they then continued horizon* 
till\ in 8 tq)S, each ol these torming as usual a standing-place, while 
th(\ cut awaj tlie row above it A similar jirocess was adopted on 
the opposite Hide of the quanv, till at length two peijiendicular 
walK were left, which ceiistituted its extent, and here again new 
openings were made, and another cliambe r (finnected with the first 
one was formed in the same manner, pillais of roek being left here 
ind there to support the root These communications of one quarry 
or chamber of a e^uairy with the olheT are frequently observable in 
the mountains of Masara, where they follow in uninterrupted suc- 
cession for a considerable discaiice , and iii no part of Kgypt is the 
nn thod of quarrying more clearlv show n. The lines traced on the 
roof, marking the size and div isn n of each set of blocks, were prob- 
^-hly intended to show the number hewn by particular workmen.” 

The quarries also served as a field of labour for prisoners 
of war and criminals, and were, in short, the Portland or 
r^artmoor of the ancient Egyptians. This is thought to be 
indicated by certain marks on the walls of the gallerieS) 
which are supposed to mark the progress of the work of 
prisoners. 
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These quarries offer an admirable field of study for the 
geologist, as fossils of all kind are plentiful. The ethna- 
graphijjal student will also be interested m the remarkable 
specimens of flint implements — relics of the Stone Agt 
— which are occasionally found m the desert, beti\ ceii 
Heloiiaii and the Clebel Mokattain These so-caHcd pre 
historic lelics do not, ho\^ e\ ei , point to such an exticmc 
autiquit} as is usually attributed to implemento of the 
Stone Age, foi it is vvdl known to scholars that tlie 
Egyptians used these kinds of implements as rccentlj as 
the twentieth d}nast) 

The Pctiihed Forest, pa(e Baedeker, who declares that it 
IS one of the sights of Eg}pt whicli c\cr) travcllei makes a 
point of \isiting, 18 of slight inteust to most touiists, unless 
they are geologists It is, h()wc\ei, an expedition which 
should nc|>. be omitted b} stiangcis, for though theie is 
little to see at the foiest itsilt but a f( vv fossilised tiunks, 
the ride on donk(}-biek makes a pleasant little desert 
exiiedition, and th( loiite aeioss a spin of the Mokattam 
mountains atloids magnificent \icwb of Cano, bettor even 
than those obtaiin d fioin the Citadel, and at sunset the 
atmospheric effects of the deseit are supeib. It is possible 
to dine, for the rough tiack, which the guide-book digni 
fies by the name of road, is practicable for wheeled vehicles, 
but this mode of locomotion will not be found at all satis 
factory, and it is far preferable, even for ladies, to ma^e 
*the in the orthodox way, on donkeys. A guide is quite 
unnecessary, as every donkey-boy knows the way. Donkey 
boys, it may be observed, is a conventional term, the boys 
being often marned men of thirty or forty years of age, 
as the post-boys of the oM coaching-days. 

^The journey there and back can be comfortably man- 
aged in a morning or afternoon, though the guidae will 
naturally imrist that it is a whole day’s excursion. For the 
Great Petrified Forest, some half-dozen miles farther, e 
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whole day should be allowed ; but the ride is tedious, and 
a little too tiring for all but the most robust. If ladies 
ath^mpt it, they should be careful to see that their mount 
has a well-fitting saddle. 

To resume our itinerary of the Small Forest excursion, 
a halt <s usually made at the so-called Moses's Well. 
It need scarcely be said that this spring has not even 
th(' slightest legendary association with Moses, but the 
\uibs are fond of naming geographical features after 
lamous biblical characters. Tins spring is in a gorge of 
»)?!( mI the Mokattam hills, and the PetrificiJ Forest can 
be soon reached hy active pedestrians, by climbing the 
uest of the mountain. The mounted members of the 
partv must, however, return to the mouth of the ravine, 
and follow the path which winds round the spur of the 
liill, wlicn the Forest will be reached in about half an 
hour. The remains of the fossil trees strew the plateau 
loi several miles. It is a moot jioint with geologists 
^liotlior the trees are indigenous, or whether they vrere 
lloatecl by water and became embedded in the ground, being 
converted in the course of many thousands of years into 
stone. Professor Fraas, a German geologist of note, con- 
siders that these tiees arc of a totally different family to 
that of the palm, to which they are usually attributed by 
the guides, who are, of course, as ignorant of the elements 
of geology as the ordinary Nile dragoman is of archaeology. 
In his opinion, the trees are a kind of balsam, and he offers 
the following theory of their origin : when the sandstone be- 
came disintegrated, and in course of time was converted into 
the sand of the desert, then the silicised trunks were gradu- 
ally disengaged from their sand^ohe bed, and they now 
cover the surface of the Little Khashab for a distance of ten 
to fifteen miles. Travellers who are not familiar with the 
appearance of a vein of coal will be greatly a|rack by tiie 
appearance of tiiis formation, regarding which all kinds of 
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fanciful theories have been set up. The geologist, how- 
ever, will simply regard it as akin to the coal-measures of 
the Meiocene period, with this difference, — that while the 
waters of Europe ta\ouied the prcseivatioii of the carbon 
and the fibic of the wood, the silicious sandstone of the 
Mokattam comerted the tissue of the wood into silicic 
acid Specimens of similar lossilisc d trees are also seen in 
the desert bc}ond the P}raiuid 8 of Ghizeh, but these arc 
rarely MSited. 

A chaiming c\cursion is the one to the Ostrich Farm, 
near Matarieh. The route is past Shubra, the subuib of 
palaces, and round b} Heliopolis and Matarieh The faim 
IS run by an entcipiising Fienehman Though the di} 
and warm climate of Egjpt is paiticulaily well adapted for 
the breedim*: of ostiiclics, the evpeiiinciit heie does not seem 
to ha\e pio\cd a gnat commeieial suecess Eggs ean lie 
bought as mementoes of the \i 8 it The} arc not pitted lil^c 
those of tlie South Afi ic in ostriches, but arc cjuite smooth 

Pei haps the most inti testing of all the e\cursions near 
Cairo IS the one to the Bairage This huge structure, 
which 18 so striking a featuie iii the landscape in the 
railway journc} from Alexandria to Caiio, requires to be 
noticed at some length 

The Ban age, as it now stands — remodelled, restored, 
and thoroughl} scmceable — is an excellent illustration 
of the excellent woik earned out within recent years by 
the Public Works Department m the irrigation of Egypt 
All efforts to amelioiate the condition of life among the 
fellaheen are summed up in a thorough system of imga- 
tion. In Egypt, indeed, so far as practical benefit to the 
community is conceined, irrigation and drainage are of 
4 ^ual importance with improvements m means of locomo* 
tion m other countries, — railways, bridges, roads, and 
other renumerative public works. 

Egypt is destined by nature to be the granaiy of Europe, 
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and its natural riches consist in agricultural products. 
One can hardly thus exaggerate the importance of develop- 
ing the resources of its soil. In Egypt, indeed, ihe saying 
that the true benefactor is one who makei« two blades of 
grass grow where formerly only one grew, seems especially 
applicable. We may even say that the one great apology 
for the English occupation of the country is tlie way in 
which Egypt’s natural resources have beim developed by 
the Public Woiks De])artiiient, the creation of the English. 

That “ Egypt is the gift of the Nile” — a ruaxitn which 
has oeen repeated with “damnable rcihuatiom” by almost 
♦ ^ei\ writt'r on Egjpt since Herodotus — fs no mere 
phrase, and its truth seems to lia\e been recognised in the 
earliest age of Egyjitian imthology, when the Nile was 
worshipped as the Creati\e Principle. Yet Mehemet Ali 
tailed to appreciate properly the fact that the Nile is all 
in all to the Egyptian, and that the genius of the country 
IS embodied in agriculture and not in manufactures ; 
and that by concentrating his energies to fostering manu- 
factures, for which the fellahs are naturally unfitted, 
he did as much to exhaust the national vitality as in 
attempting to realise his dreams of foreign conquest and 
his romantic ambition of regenerating the decaying Otto- 
man Empire. Under Mehemet, the peasants were torn 
away from their fields to serve in the Pacha’s armies, or 
to work in his sugar and cotton factories ; and Egypt was 
both a vast camp and a great factory, and its energies were 
strained almost to the breaking point. Even the climatic 
conditions of Egypt are opposed to the successful conduct 
of textile manufactures. The excessive heat is said to be 
injurious to the material, and the fine sand which is blown 
about by every breeze is destructive to the machineiy. 
Notwithstanding, then, the low cost of labour, the E^gyp* 
tians can be undersold by foreigners in cotton and linen 
stuffs. Besides, the cultivable soil of Egypt, whioh, by 
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every canon of political economy, should first be attended 
to, requires as much native labour as the population can 
afford At piesent it lias been calculated that there is 
only one able-bodied fellah to e\ei> thiee acres of arable 
land These obsenations ma} peihaps help the visitor to 
realise the sigiiihcaiice of this magnificoiit momunent of 
engineering ciiteipiise known as the Bin age, which, b} 
most travelleis, is niciely looked upon as a pleasant goal for 
a picnic, or, at best, as an oljechfioi an oil da} s tveursion 
The object of this huge dun — the laigest weii outside 
India and the United States in the woild — is to ser^e 
as a reserioir at low Nile, to miintiiu the luer at the 
level of the bmks and suppl} Lowci Lg}pt with the same 
amount of watoi as it the jieiiod of high Nile In theory 
the conception was i giand one, and some eicdit should 
be gueii to McheiiKt All, who lust siw the poss bilit} of 
bunging an enoi moils iiea of the Dclti undei cultuation, 
which hitherto, loi want of any means of iiiigation, waa 
absolutely unpioduotne Unfoitunatch tlu oiigmal on 
gmeers seem to ha^c bumrled and did not make the 
foundations stioiig enough Ihe faulty foundations were 
due to haste, and to lack of efhcicnt supcr\ision o\er the 
thousands of ignorant fellihs iinpi eased foi the ser\ice 
The engineeis, under pressuie fiom Mehcmet, insisted on 
the foundations of the ])iers being completed during one 
low Nile period The materials were not pioperly mixed, 
so that instead of a solid and cohesne base of concrete, 
the piers weie built on a mass of loose rubble of sand and 
lime This is scarcely to be wondered at, as ovei four 
thousand tons of concrete had to be mixed every day 
Thus an admirably conceived undertaking was wrecked at 
rle outset by puerile haste and deficient control over the 
army of labourers, amounting to over eighty thousand 
In consequence of this “ scamped ” workmanship, from 
completion in 1867 till 1886, when Sir Colm Scott-Mon- 
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crieffy the head of the Public Works Department, under- 
took the task of restoring it, this huge double dam, with its 
elaborate system of lock gates, sluices, etc., was regarded 
as a kind of white elephant by the Egyptiai\ Government 

The Barrage consists of a double bri<^ or lock, each 
spanning one of the two branches of the Nile, the Rosetta 
and Dainiotta, at the point whore they unite. The dam is 
on an euornioiis scale, and is strongly fortified. In fact, 
the Barrage was not niendy a dam, hot a bridge, a lort, 
and a barracks. At a distance it liears a striking resem- 
ol iin‘0 to a couple of rail wav viaducts conncctiHl by a fort. 

Vlibas Pacha attempted to carry on this gigantic work, 
Nvlncli had already swallowed up so many million piastres. 
A highly characteristic stor} of this worthless ruler, in 
« onnection with the Barrage, was told by on(‘ of the French 
< nirineers. It had struck the Pacha as a peculiarly happy 
tiiouglit to use the stones of the P^iamids for rebuilding it. 
“You sec the Pyramids standing there useless: why not 
tike the stones from them to do the work? They have 
already helped to build ('’airo.*’ The engineer, who was 
airhast at the suggestion, but careful to conceal his sentd- 
inents, ri'tired from the presence, feeling that he was very 
awkwardly situated. To roluse to obey tlic Pacha was 
impossible, while if lie consentc'd to the destruction of 
these great historic monuments, his iiaim* would go down 
to ]) 08 terity stamped with infamy as the destroyer of the 
Pyramids. However, a blight idea struck him. He would 
appeal to the well-known a\arice of the Pacha. He there- 
fore filled several sheets of paper with long columns of 
figures and imaginary calculations, which he brought to 
the Viceroy at his next audience as a rough estimate of the 
cost. Abbas, who, of course, could make nothing of the 
figures, though evidently impressed by them, insisted on 
having a verbal estimate. The engineer took care to make 
it a high one, and the Viceroy finally abandoned the project 
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The Barrage, like the Suez Canal, was an undertaking 
which, doubtless, Napoleon would have carried out, had his 
scheme of conquering Egypt succeeded. Then Mehemet 
began it, and it was abandoned by Said Pacha. Abbas 
spent considerable sums in futile tinkering of the work. 
In 1885, Sir Colin Scott-MoiicriefP, and his staff of engi- 
neers, found that the arches of the Damietta branch were 
badly cracked, and that the whole structure was faultily 
built ; and though an English board of engineers had 
declared that to rebuild the Barrage and make it of any 
practical use XI, 200, 000 Avould be required, Sir Cohn, 
after six years’ continuous labour, succeeded in making the 
weir thoroughly seu-viccabk* at an expc'iiditurc of little more 
than a third of the estimate of the English experts. The 
ultimate gain to Egypt is almost incalculable. Already 
the export of cotton from the Delta, since the completion 
of the Barrage, has averaged in one year more than twice 
the cost of the six-years \vork of rebuilding it. 

The Barrage is, however, only one of the great works in 
connection with the elaborate system of irrigation on wdiich 
as much as eighty thousand pounds was spent in 1896. A 
project closely conneett'd w ilh the Barrage of the Delta is 
a huge dam, which is to be constructed at Assouan, and 
which will do for Upper Egypt what the former has done 
for the Delta. 

Drainage is another public work of almost equal import- 
ance to that of regulating and utilising the flood-waters of 
the Nile. One of the most important drainage-works re- 
cently accomplished was tlie pumping out of Lake Mareotis, 
near Alexandria, in 1896. It is particularly fitting that the 
^lamation of this submerged land should be undertaken 
^English engineers, since the English troops, when occupy- 
ing Alexandria in the early part of the century, wantonly 
cut tlirough the narrow ridge which separated the sea from 
the lake, — at that time dry land. 
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Over half a million has been spent on drainage in Egypt, 
but, as Lord Cromer writes, in his last Vnnual Report 
( 1800), “ it may safely be asserted that funds could haidly 
h< ipjihed to a more nctessarj work oi to one which would 
biinj: m a quicker nturri on the ( ipital ( ’<Lpended In 
h*^\])t exhausted soil rccoveis its pi<)d«ctiv<» jiower ^civ 
rqidl} Wh(ne^el i diain is dug, tlie ben« fit i lust^d is 
appaient in tin slnpc )f incroa^fd pioiu(* ’ 

Iht puvsiling iinpiession among vjbitois is that the 
iirijritioii is (flcehd solcU ly tlu uituril siiluucibi jii of 
♦ li 1 nid b) the inundation Jins is onh lihfitd to in 
\iil)n and I ppci 1 g}j>t In tin Ddta, tlu floo 1 is dntited 
lit) i nofwoik of ( anils, wind) mb i sect th( Delta in all 
1 u tioiis, giving it the striking ippeaiance ot a vast chess 
I id 

Lowe I Lg}pt produces time ciops Tlie winter crop 
iisists of cereals of ill kinds It is sown in ^ov ember, 
and harvested in May oi June Cotton, sugar, and nee 
irt the principal suinraer crops lluv ai( sown in March, 
ml jathcred in Octoboi and Novcmbei Final 1} , there are 
th autumn ciops, nee, mii/e, and vegetables, sown in 
dill) and gathered in Scptenibci and Octobei In Upper 
I J:v})t, where at present the inhabitants hive to depend 
<n tile annual flood alone, theie are only two harvests in 
the yeai , and the pimcipil ciop is the winter one of wheat, 
beans, or clover, gathered m May or June 

In 01 der to complete our survey of the minor sights and 
excursions, some mention must be made of the various 
palaces belonging to members of tin Khedivial family, 
which abound both in Cairo itself and the beautiful suburb 
of Ghezireh and Shubra As is onl} natural in a city 
which IS on the threshold of the grandest monuments of 
antiquity, royal palaces and other modem buildings — for 
the oldest of these are the work of Mehcmet Ah’s aichi- 
tects — receive but scant attention at the hands of tourists; 
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.hut to those sated with the magnificent relics of the oldest 
fevilisation in the world, a morning devoted to visiting 
some of these royal residences and their beautiful gardens 
would afford a pleasing contrast. It must be remembered, 
however, that only a few can be seen by visitors, without 
special permission. Among these Meheinet Ali’s palace at 
Shubra (now the residence of Prince Hasan, the uncle of 
the present Khedive) and the (ihezirch Palace are most 
interesting. The chief attraction of Prince Hasan’s pal- 
ace is the magnificent fountain and artificial lake, sur- 
rounded by kiosque, terraces, and hanging gardens, which 
are quite a triumph of landscape gardening. From a ki- 
osque which crowns this series of terraces there is a charm- 
ing view of the Nile. 

The Ghczir(‘h Palace is the largest of all the Cairo 
palaces. It was here that Ismail lodged his illustrious 
guest, the Empress Eug6nic, in 1860. Though now con- 
verted into a fashionable hotd, tlie Oriental character of 
the building and its decoration have been scrupulously 
retained, and perhaps no Oriental city west of India can 
show such a sujK'rb specimen of modern domestic archi- 
tecture as this admirably restored palace. Ghezireh, for 
though this is a generic U‘rm meaning island, — the official 
designation Ghezireh Boulag being seldom used, — is ike 
island, and serves also as the Hyde Park and Hurlingham 
of Cairo, as well as the great focus and ral lying-point of 
tlie European world of fashion. It has quite replaced the 
Shubra Avenue, once the fashionable drive ; and the Ezbe- 
kiya Gardens, given up now-a-days mainly to Cairene 
tradespeople, nursery -maids of the European community, 
and English privates, might be called the Kensington Gar- 
OHS of Cairo. 

The palaces above mentioned, together with the Citadel, 
the Tombs of the Caliphs, and the Gebel Mokattam, pon-* 
stitute the finest points of view in Cairo. 



CHAPTER XX. 


THF NILE AS A HFAIlfl - BEai^RT. ^ 

It flows thiough old hu*»hed Eg\pt and its sands 
Likt some gi ue, mightv IhoUr^lii thr ^liug dream, 

And time and things, as in that \iMon, seeiri 

Ktf j ng along it tin ii tttriiil stdiids 

Ca^os pillars, ] viauiids the sheplmd hands 

lhat loanitd through tin \ouijg i^oild, tin glory extreme 

Of high SesoHtiis, and that Southtru beam, 

The laughing queen, th it caught the w*uld s great hands 
riien conieb a iiiij^htn i sih net , sw i n and strong, 

Ah of a woild 1< ft (m]»t> of its thiong, 

And th( \oi<l weighs on ns and then wt wake, 

And htar the fruitful stream 1 ijibing along 
Twixt Milages, and think how we shall take 
Oui own calm jourmy on foi hnuiaii sake 

Llioh Hunt 

M any English pcojde, t^ho aio accustomed to spend 
the winter in one of the relatively cheap towns of 
the two Rivi^ras, arc often deterred from wmttTing in the 
undeniably superior chinato of Egypt b} the en^pense of 
the journey and the hnrh cost of living in Cairo. The 
City of the Caliphs is, no doubt, one of the most expensive 
health-resorts m the world, not only owing to the high 
charges of its splendidly equijiped hottds, but to its great 
''^ogue as a fashionable cosmopolitan winter city. People 
are, however, beginning to realise that Cairo is not nec* 
ossarily Egypt; and, indeed, as a health-resort pure and 
simple, it is, as we have shown in a previous chapter, by no 
means to be unreservedly recommended. 

* From xo ftrtlclo contributed to the WcstmlMter Beview, 1807. 
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Egypt, ho'wever, offers a choice of some four or five 
health-resorts besides Cairo , namely, Helouan, Mena House 
(P}ramids), Luxoi, Assouan, and the Nile As for As 
souan, it should, peihaps, be regaidcd, in spite of its resi 
dent doctor and chaplain and good hotel accommodation, 
as a potential, lathci than an actual, dim itic health station 
Helouan is dull and d(picbsing, and, in spite of its golf 
links, lacking in resouiccs and attractions Then the 
Teutonic dement is rather too much in evidence at this 
sanatoiium Mena House, at tin P}ramids, is undeniably 
expensive, and the fisliionabk society element too obtni 
Bive to make it a desiiabh wintei quaiters lor the invalid 
Ihe Nile as a health usoit sultcis fiom none of these 
drawbacks, ind tlu elimite of tlu Up])ei "Nile and ^ubla 
is imdeiiiabl) supeiioi to tint of Lower Egypt 

The fullest bcndit fioin the Pg^ptian climite is gained 
from a piolong( d Nile voy ige, whiU the aseptieity — word 
beloved by the 1 acuity —of the atmosphcie is greater than 
at Luxor, wheie the hotels iie teiiibly overcrowded in the 
height of the season 1 hen the Nile itself is more equable 
m temperature tliaii its b inks On the other hand, invalid 
passengers on these mini iture pleasure-barges — for one is 
bound to admit that the lines of the dahabiyeh approxi 
mate more nearly to those of a Thames house-boat than to 
a yacht — arc not well protected from cold winds, which 
makes some physicians look askance on dahabiyeh tups for 
persons with delicate lungs Besides, though the actual ex 
tremes of temperature are actually less on tlie rivers than 
in the desert, the difference is felt more by patients than 
when protected by the thick walls of a hotel It is cuii 
ous, too, that the cold at night seems to increase the 
Ulrther one goes south These constitute the only real 
drawbacks to dahabiyehs for delicate persons 

Formerly, the only ortliodox way of doing the Nile voy- 
age was by means of these native sailing-boats, umversally 
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known as dahabiyehs, and the costliness of this means of 
locomotion piactically confined it to the English milord 
Of late }eai 8 , however, the wholesome competiticm of the 
gr( xt tounst-agencies has brought about « general redut 
tion m the rents of these pleasure-craft W ith a parU of 
foul 01 fi\c, tilt inclusut cost of the two months’ xoyage 
to Vssoinn and back need not exceed XllO to € 1*20 |jer 
licxd, — granting, of couise, that tlie omimsti of the tnp 
knows the river, has had some fxpciKiici d Nile travel, 
Ins a nodding ac<iu iintance with Arabic, and is able to 
Ji )l i Ins >wn with Ins dragoman 

1*01 the health seeker as well as the men li oh day-maker, 
fli( dihibijch VO} ige is ccitunl} the ideal method of 
^IKiiding a winter in Eg}pt In short, this foim of the 
IK w yachting is to the invalid what the pleasure jacht^ 
ing ( iiuse — the latest development of cooperative travel 
IS to the oidiimy touiist Though independent, tlie 
tnvellei is not isolated, and can alwa}S get in touch with 
(nilisition as lepicsented b} the touribt steamers and 
uiail boats, which viituall} pitiol the Nile fiom Cairo to 
id) Haifa Then he is never more than a few hours 
sail from a rail w a) station, — the Inn for the greater part 
)f its length running along the Nile banks, and almost 
ivory station is a telegraph office as well English doctors 
iiid chaplains aie to be found throughout the season at 
the chief goals of the v oyage, Luxor and Assouan , while, 
m cases of emergency, the services of the medical men 
attached to the tourist steamers are available The voy- 
age 18 eminently restful, without being dull or monotonous 
In fact, the Nile being the great highway of traffic for 
Nubia and Upper Egypt to Cairo and Alexandria, there 
IS constant variety, and the river traffic affords plenty of 
life and movement One constantly passes the pictur- 
esque trading-dahabiyehs gliding along with their enormous 
lateen sails, the artistic effect being heightened by contrast 
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with a trim, modern steam-dahabiyeh, as incongruous a' 
craft as a gondola turned into a steam-launch, and utterly 
opposed to the traditions of Nile travel, — too reminiscent, 
perhaps, of Cookham Reach or Henley. The banks of 
the river, quite apart from the temples and monuments 
of antiquity, are also full of interest for the observant 
voyager, who may congratulate himself on the superiority 
of his lot to his less fortunate invalid brethren winter- 
ing on the Rividra, “ killing time till time kills them,” — 
chained for the greater part of the day, perhaps, to the 
hotel balcony or Villa Garden at Mentone, Monte Carlo, 
or San Remo. 

Delightful “ bits ” for the sketch-book are constantly to 
be met with. At almost every tillage, — and many are 
passed in a day’s sail, — native \vomen may be seen filling 
their earthen jars \Nith water, and oai iying them on their 
heads with all the grace and poetry of motion of a Ca- 
priote girl. Jabbering gamins arc driving down the banks 
the curious little buffaloes to water. Every now and tlien 
we pass a shadoof tended by a fellah with skin shining like 
bronze, relieving his toil with that peculiar w^ailiiig chant 
which seems to the imaginative listener like the echo of 
the Israelites’ cry under tlieir taskmasters wafted across 
the centuries. The shrill note of a steamer-whistle puts to 
flight these poetical fancies, and one of the Messrs. Cook’s 
tourist steamers, looking for all tlie world like a Hudson 
or Mississippi River steamer, dashes past at twelve knots an 
hour, filled with tourists more or less noisily appreciative 
of the Nile scenery. However, this incongruous and in- 
sistent note of modernity is fleeting enough. Has not 

« e appointed goal — some fifty miles or so higher up — to 
1 reached by dusk, else the arrangements of the whole Nile 
itinerary, and the plans of hundreds of tourists would be 
utterly upset ? 

Animal life, to say nothing of bird life, is far more 
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abundant than m Italy or France Flocks of pelicans 
stud the sand-banks, and the white paddy-birda may be 
seen busily engaged in fishing, \»hilc bnlhantly decked 
kine^fishers, giaceful hoopoes, sun buds, and crested laiks, 
t> say nothing of our familiar friends the swallows, 

iiid wag tills, arc flitting about O’tei the wat* r 

Oc asionilh, a keen sighted tiav tiler will get i ghmiise ol 
m 1 igle 01 lultuie 

R(ptil <8 aic repusented by canons kinds of lizards and 
< li imi Icons Ciocodiles, of courst, are ii<\t seen below 
tin coni Cat ir let though the monit i luaid, often mis 
^dvcn for tins u|)tilo, is oecisioiiilh sfen, and the unwary 
t uMst oct aaioiidll} his stufled s|>o< iincns pal nn d ofiC upon 
him, by tlu wil) 1 gjptian, as jouiig (locodihs 

111 pci critical tr<i\cll(is uccssioiiall} (omplam that the 
uuKiy of tlu Nik, espcciill} of tint long two bundled 
uiles reach of desolate couiiti} whuli Iks between the 
lust and Second Cataiacts, is monotonous It is true 
that there is not as much vanety in the landscape as tlieie 
IS south of Lu\oi, for instince and human intciist is 
ceitainl) almost nonexistent, but though the comontional 
putuicsqucnesB ma> be lukiiig for the young lady artist 
who has only e}C 8 for little bits that “compose ” easily, the 
grand and impre 88 i\e aspect of the Nubian landscape has 
a certain chaim and attractiveness of its own to the im- 
aginative traveller 

The monotony is, peihaps, more subjective than objec- 
tive, and belongs to the sfvectator, and not to the things 
seen To some a great London highway like the Strand 
v^ould be monotonous, while another would find the same 
fault with the Alps, because each peak seems to him very 
like another At all events, even if ws grant a oertam 
scenic monotony to the Upper Nile, who can complain 
when the traveller has daily presented to him the unique 
beauties of the Nile sunset, with its attendant gk>nea of the 
zodiacal light? 
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Perhaps of all the wondeiful scenic effects of the Nile, 
the almost miraculous afterglow which follows the simset 
18 the most imprcssi\e Only those with a true “feeling 
for coloui ” can propcil} appreciate it, and to attempt to 
portray it eij;hei with pen or pencil would be futile These 
staitling effects mi^ be called miraculous because ine\ 
plicable In the tiopics, as every one knows, there is no 
afterglow 

The sun s mil di|s the st«iis rush out, 

At one stud c rues tht dirk 

Bings Coleridge’s “ Ancient Miiinei ” Only a scientist can 
explain why, in Cg}pt, on the veiy threshold of the Tiopic 
of Cancer, the sunset’s afterglow lasts thnee as long as it 
does elsewhere in tin temjieiatc zone 

Innumerable travellers hue attempted to give an ini 
pressionist pictuie of the m}steiious light effect produced 
by the flood of liquid gold which suffuses the whole hoii- 
zon after the sun’s dise has disappeaied Mr H D Traill, 
perhaps, is as h ip])} as any observer in the following chaim 
mg word-picture 

Brighter and \ righter glows the ifterglow and moie and more 
golden as it bnghiei s — tht red nys of tlit jirisin which assume such 
prominence in most luiopean sunsets seeiniii^ here to be far sur 
passed in intensity b\ tht jellow During this leillumiriing of 

the landscape the deep orange of tlu western horizon has glowed 
steadily and undimmtd but meanwhile the quarter of the heavens 
lying immediately above it has undergone an astonishing change 
For slowly, during all the time there has been ascending from the 
skyline of the desert as its base and to an altitude of full thirty 
degrees above it a glorious arc of the softest rose colour, which 
melts as it draws lu arer to the blue of the zenith into a gradually 
pahitg lilac, through the very mjdst of which looks forth the silver 
^ the evening star The chastened magnificence, the sober splen 
dour of this atmospheric effect, surpasses imagination It is the 
very classicism of colour, just as the gorgeous hues of the actual 
Btmset — its splashes of fierce crimson and blazing gold — might 
stand as typical of the rich exuberance of romance But the time 
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and space of this aerjdl man el, the sphere of its radiance, and the 
spell of its duration are, perhaps, most wonderful of all Laterally 
ineaMiJtd, this arc of gloi> spans a full quarter of the hon/on 
\erti( illy, as has alieady been said it climbs at least one-third of 
tht dome of sky betw( cn the hori/oii and the zenith mid it last'' in 
fliwlcss and uiiinip iired beauty for a full half horn The sunset 
1 »Mg< igainst which yon pissing siiing of camels md tlutr fur 
hiniied leidcrs are silhouettfs black as jet will hsie laded into 
1 iirj le h i/e the evening stir will hue rhangtd f? m a ravless 

ck of siher into a llishing |( wel, and the 1 lae ot lilac in ^ihich 
It swims will have btccnie bl inched nd c< lo irk n tint great 
t(>)C window tht( ugh winch we h ue It n gazing, as ii to the lighted 
itli b il of the heavens, is itself at list swallowed uj m night ’ 

Life on a diliabi\eh has nnii) ol the nhantages of a 
luvuiiously appointtd yacht, ^Mthout its iiistpaiable and 
obvioub di aw backs Thtre aie no stoims, and, indeed, no 

ilnis, for a northern wind blows as icgiilarh as a trade 
und, almost continuously during the winter and spring 
months You stoj) whcie you please, and as long as you 
please, without a thought of liarbour dues, or anxiety as to 
tilt holding capacity of tho anchorage You can spend 
yoiii time sketching, reading, oi do/mg, with a little shoot- 
ing to give a fillip to the perpetual dolcefar niente You 
can explore ruined temples and ancient monuments at 
>0111 leisure, without the disquieting reflections that the 
Theban ruins or the Ptolemaic temples of Phil® must 
1)0 « done ” in a certain time, else the tourist steamer will 
proceed on its unalterable itinerary without you Finally, 
when tired of this perjietual picnic, you can enjoy for a few 
days the banal delights of a first-class modem hotel at 
kiUxor or Assouan. 

Such 18 life on a dahabiyeh , but, alas ^ this flpicui^^an 
existence is not for the ordinary sun-worshipper. As I 
^a'e shown, it is a particularly costly form' of holiday- 
making, though the expense has been much exaggerated. 

The valuable advice given in Murray’s “Handbook for 
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Egypt,” on the hiimg of dahabi} ehs, may be supplemented by 
the following hintb If the hirer is a novice in Nile travel, 
or 18 not prcpai td to take a considerable amount of trouble, 
it will bt bettci to hue the vessel thiough the Messrs Cook 
or Gaze, dm ct But m this case the hii cr will not be so 
likely to hel himsi If “ eapt iiii on Ins own quarter deek 
as he would if he hired diiect fioin the owner In tk 
latter cisc it is docidcdl} an advantage to make a separate 
contract with the diagjinin loi the eiteiiiig of the passen 
g(rs, and mothci conti let with the ownei diioct loi tk 
hire of the dihabiyeh, with (ittings (whuh should be spccili 
cally set out), iiid for the w s of the k is (sailing m ister) 
and ciew If, hovvcvei tin conti ct is nude with tk 
dragoman sohl} then tike j iins to isceitam that the boat 
is not the dragemiins pi ojK. 1 1 > , e Ise the tdnpoiary owner 
may find it diHicult to muntiin his luthoiitv md, besides 
the diagoman will natuiall} be inelined to be too caiefnl of 
his craft, and will i use dilheultics about shooting the cata 
nets or sailing at night In short, the hirei will possibly 
laid himself at as gieat i disidv iiitagc as a }acht-owner m 
a foreign ciuise who has iie^leetcd to have himself rcgis 
tcied 111 the yachts pipe is as mistci 

As to the tune occupied in the voyage from Cairo to 
Assouan ind back, with favourable winds, it can bo man 
aged in^evcn or eight weeks But this would only allow 
three or four days at Luxor and Assouan Besides, an) 
thing like huiry is utteily foieigii to the traditions of Nile 
voyaging, and thiee months would not be found too long 
for this trip It may be remembered, too, that if the con- 
tract IS for three months, the cost would be considerably 
less relatively than foi two months 

The rates for dahabiychs vary considerably according 
to their size, age, and amount and nature of eqmpment and 
decorations But m some indication of the prevailmg pnee, 
it may be mentioned that the Messrs Cook would charge 
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a party of seven, for three months on one of the oldest type 
of dahabiyehs, j£850 to X900, this price to include every- 
thing; labile the charge for a modem dahabiyeh, luxuri- 
ously fitted up with bath-room, pantry, lavatories, etc., for 
tlic same period and the same numbei of passengers, might 
be anything from ^ 1,100 upwards. 

Life on a dahabi^eh is, no doubt, a lotus-eatiug existenoe, 
and it is not easy to resist the spell of the climate and the 
restful genius loci of this enchanted land. 

“ lo glide adowii old NiIuk, where he threads 
Eg>pt and ^Etlnopia, fiom the Hte* p 
<)1 utmost \.xum6, until he upreade, 
l^ike a calm floik of silver-fleeced sheep, 

His waters on the plain , and (rested heads 
Of cities and proud temples gleani .imid, 

And many a \apour belted p^iamid *' 

But even the most hardened loafer and lover of the dolce 
far niente cannot help taking some interest in the grand 
monuments of an extinct ciMlisation, as well as in the arch»- 
ological treasures, which so plentifully strew the river banks. 
Piobably no great tourist-highway in the world offers so 
many easily accessible objects of historic and antiquarian 
interest as the Nile. Then, on a Nile voyage, sight-seeing 
18 carried on under ideal conditions. It is a delightful 
relief to one accustomed to the hard labour of systematic 
sight-seeing at Rome, Florence, or Venice, for instance, to 
wander leisurely and uninterruptedly through the sun- 
steeped courts and shady colonnades of the ancient temples 
of Kamak or Philae. Another advantage is that here the 
visitors need not be continually disbursing petty cash for 
entrance fees, gratuities to attendants, guides, catalogpies^ 
etc. In Egypt, the single payment of XI, 6(f, the Govern- 
ment tax, franks the tourist not only to these Theban 
treasure-houses of ancient art, but to i®ll the monuments 
mid temples of Upper Egypt 
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A aeries of voyages in the well-found and well-equipped 
tourist steamers of Messrs. Cook and Gaze will be found, 
however, a tolerable substitute for the invalid. In fact, 
the Messrs. Cook specially cater for this class of tourists by 
offering special terms to passengers making three consecu- 
tive trips on the basis of three voyages at the price of two. 
By this plan passengers can make tliree voyages from 
Cairo to Assouan and back for £100, the fare including 
board on the steamer during the few days’ stay at Cairo 
between the voyages. Tims nine weeks may be spent on 
the Nile at a less cost than a stay for the same period at 
a fashionable Cairo hotel. Considering that the mileage 
covered by these voyages amounts to about 3,500 miles, — 
equal to the distance from London to Alexandria by sea, — 
it is not surprising that this remarkably economical method 
of undertaking what is supposed to be one of the most 
expensive of river trips in the globe-trotter’s itinerary is 
becoming popular. 

The cuisine on board these steamers, as will be seen 
from the annexed specimen menu, is varied and plentiful, 
if not actually luxurious, and should satisfy the most exi- 
gent traveller. 

Menu on Nile Tourist Steamer. 

Dicemher 1896. 

LUNCHEON. 

Ilors d’CEiuTes. 

Rougets au Yin Blanc. PouletH an Saut^ au Madto* 

Koast Beef — Pommes de Terre. 

Salade. Fromage. 

Dessert. 

Caf^ 


DI.NNBR. 

ConsoTnni4 Pat4 dTtalie. 

Poisson k la Orly. 

Noix de Veau k la Livernaise. 

Epinards aux CEufs. B^cassines Botiea* 

Salade. Baba au Pdches. 

Dessert. 

Cafd. 
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Many who take tlie Nile trip for the sake of health could 
s( arcely be considered sick persons, and for the benefit of 
these sturdy invalids I add the following hints on the sport 
to be obtained during a Nile voyage 

Of course all the best shooting is in tlie Delta, but a 
cirtiin amount of sport is obtainable by dahabijCh travtl 
krs, Lspi ei lll^ in the Theban plain Above Lu\or owing 
tf) the scarcity of ^cgctatlon then is loss o\ * r, and hares 
in I partridges aie not so j Itntifu^ Ot laU ars, too, the 
I nglish ofhcc i s stationed at tht liflcrent posts on the Up- 
jMi Nile have thinned the gamt i goou <1( d In Lovtr 
I ^v| t fair burs of snipe cm be (ddaiued In fact, snipe is 
tl principal iMntei game m Lgvpt just as quail is during 
lit spring mouths Tht lormei, iiowcvei, aic laiclv seen 
II the Ujper Nile, though quail ite plentiful Duck and 
ttal eN(i> where on the Uppei Nile, affoid the best spoit 
In dahabi^eh passengers, and the dinghy whence 

fduua) attached to ever> dahabueh will sometimes sene 
to capture the shot bii ds in w ild-fowl shooting 

Big game is verj scarce, even in the desert near Wady 
Haifa, and sporting touiists fired by the accounts of 
tdilier genciations of travellers, of hyenas, wolves, and 
jackals haunting the Theban temples, will be disappointed 
Hvenas, like crocodiles, are rarely met with below the 
Vcoiid Cataract In fact, even to get a remote chance of 
bagging these beasts, cooperation with the natives and a 
large outlay of baksheesh would be necessary The sports- 
man would have to be prepared to camp out at night at 
their supposed haunts, which would have to be baited with 
the carcass of a donkey or some other domestic animal 
Cazelles are occasionally shot, but they require a consid- 
erable amount of stalking It must be remembered that, 
though permission to bring a sporting nfle or gun is 
readily granted to Elnglish tourists by the military authori- 
ties at Cairo, the import of powder or loaded cartndges 
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liaB, since 1894, fdr obvious reasons, been strictly pro- 
hibited, and all ammunition must be bought at Cairo. 

Sportsmen should be careful about shooting pigeons in 
the vicinity of a village, otherwise they may get into diffi- 
culties with the natives through shooting pigeons which 
are alleged to be domestic. As in France, no game license 
is necessary. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


THE NILE FROM CAIRO TO THEBHR 

T he \ory mention of a Nile voyage roealla to most 
travellerB the splendid monumentfl of Tliebes, PhilsBy 
iiiid Aboil ^imbel, while the ruins south of Luxor, some of 
which (tliOHi‘ of Ahydos in particular) historically perhaps 
nf ispial ini{)oi‘tance, arc forgottt*n. No doubt the wealth 
of architectural treasures collected in one spot in the Theban 
plain obscures in jiopular imagination the isolated temples 
of Abydos or Denderali, or the ancient rock-shrines of Beni- 
Ifassan. In short, nine out of ten travellers hurry on to 
the ruins of the Theban plain, and lea\e the ancient 
toinidcs or tombs which licstrcw the Nile Valley between 
Cano and Luxor for a hurried and somewhat perfunctory 
inspection on the return voyage, when, sated with the arch- 
itectural splendours of ancient Thebes, the less striking 
luoiiuments north of Luxor come as an anti-climax. 

We are all apt to forget, as Miss A. B. Edwards is care- 
ful to remind her readers, that the ancient history of Egypt 
goes against the stream. If we omit the conjectural, per- 
liaps mythical, site of This, which is almost prehistoric, — 
and indeed the claims of Abydos and Girgeh are still wran- 
gled over by Egyptologists, — it is in the Delta and on the 
banks of the Lower Nile that relics of the most ancient 
cities are to be found (at Tanis, Memphis, and Heliopolis, 
for instance), while the latest temples and tombs are 
found in tlie Upper Nile Valley, and in Nubia. 

Those whose study of Egyptian antiquities is confined to 
the standard guide-books forget, too, that only the mens 
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important monuments, or those in tolerable preservation, are 
ever mentioned First-hand study of the chief authorities 
shows that a complete Egyptological itineraiy of the Nile 
Valley would include antiquities of which only a very small 
portion are visited by the ordinary Nile \oyager. 

Beni-Hassan, one hundicd and scvcnt} miles fiom Cairo, 
IS lemarkable for the famous lock-tombs excavated iri ter 
I aces on the precipitous bink of the Nile The cliff has 
been cut through by the ii\ci, i^liich foimc ily reached to its 
foot, but has since letiied, so that a consideiable expanse of 
plain lies between the tombs and the ISilt These tombs 
belong to the t>^eUth d}nist}, which dates fiom about 
8000 to 2500 years b c Though neaily a thousand years 
more recent than the Sakkaiah mast ibas, they have pre- 
served the chief featiiics of them, and ha\c a deep shaft 
leading to a coriidoi which ends m a saKojihagus chamber 
Theic aie about fifteen of tluse tombs, most of which are 
caiefully desciibcd iii Munav’s Handbook, but only two of 
them, those of Amcni oi Amen Em-IIat ahd Khnem-Hetep 
11 , aie likely to interest the average sight-soer 

‘ \8 m the tombs of Vssouan a suitibh layer of stone was 
sought for III the hill and \\luii fcuiid the tombs wt re hewn out 
The walla were pirtl> smootlud and thtn co\cred with a thin layer 
of plaster, upon which the scents in the Ines of the people buried 
there might be painted I he columns and the lower parts of some 
of the tombs are coloured red to resemble granite 1 he northern 
tomb is remarkable for columns bonuwhat resembling those subse 
quently termed Doric > ach of the four columns in the tomb le 
about seventeen feet high and has sixteen sides The ceiling 
between each connt oting beam which runs from column to column, 
IS vaulted The columns in the southern tombs have lotus decorar 
tioos, and are exceedingly graceful ^ 

^To the artist these famous grottoes are of enormous 
interest as the birthplace of Greek decorative art. The in- 
fluence of the most ancient school of design in the world of 

i E A WalllB Bodge ” The Kile ’’ 
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(jreek art is most ingeniously traced by Miss A B Edwards 
111 her “ Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Exploiers,” a work which, 
though rather handicapped by its somewhat ad captandvm 
tith 18 of the highest value as a thoroughly well-informed 
iiitto luctien to the science of Egyptology, treated in a pop- 
iiliii nnimer The Pelasgic dccoiation and paintings, of 
whicli e\cellent specimens hive been found at Mycenae, an 
tlnught bv many scholais of the highest lepute to be the 
iiginils of tliose of the Ai>an Helleius The dark inter- 
s »1 of foui or fi\c bundled jeiis between the piehistonc 
Miins of Mycena. and the oldest nmains of the hishinc 
ftehool ( annot, however be bridged ov«i with any certainty 
I IS nevertheless, com lusiv 1 1> piovid that the “Ptlasgians 
wfnt to Eg^pt foi then suifaee deeoiation, and the llellems 
^ )r their aichitectural models ” 

Iho piincipal sculptuiil ornaments, such as the spiral, 
the ke> pattein, and tlie so called hoiie}8uckle pattern^ — 
tile lattei, aceoidmg to Mr Petnc, a florid imitation of the 
1 g)j)tian lotus pattern, — which are often regarded as 
juiely Gicek in oiigin, are undouhtedl} Egyptian “They 
^verc all painted on the ceilings ot the Beni Ilassan tombs, 
full twelve hundred vears before a stone of the tieasurcs of 
Mycenae oi Orchomonos was cut from the quariy ” The 
spiral IS continually found, eithei m its simplest form 
or combined with the lotus, in the decorations of these 
tombs 

The eaihest monument of Greek architecture is identi- 
fied with the rums of a Done temple at Corinth of about 
b50 B c , and any one of the columns of this — the old- 
est rum in Greece — might have been taken bodily from 
one of the pillared porches of Beni-Hassan In fact, Per- 
gusson, one of the highest authorities, does not hesitate to 
say tiiat it is an indubitable copy of the Beni-Hassan 
column This type of column, technically known as the 
protodoric, is, as the name implies, the prototype of the 
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famous Doric columns, — loftier, more graceful, and with a 
decorated, not a plain, entablature. There are, of course, 
other examples of this style in Egypt, and those who have 
visited Thebes will remember the famous Corinthian col- 
umns of the Temple of Thotmes III. at Karnak. 

An early origin may be allowed to the Ionic column 
The lotus-leaf design — a characteristic, decorative feature 
of this class of column — “fuinished the architects of the 
Ancient Empire with a noble and simple model for decora- 
tive purposes Ver^ slight!} conventionalised, it enriches 
the severe fd9ades of tombs of the fouith, lifth, and sixth 
dynasties, which thu^ piescivc foi us one of the earliest 
motives of sjmmetrical design in the history of ornament.” 

The evolution of the elaborate lock-sculptures of Beni- 
Ilassan and Abou Simbel from the almost piehistoric lock 
grotto makes an interesting subject toi those who are 
attracted by the stud} of luciolog}, and of the sepulchral 
monuments of the ancunt Eg}ptians 

A very able and lucid summaiy of the development of 
rock-tombs is to be found in a chapter on the art of the 
ancient Eg} ptians in Baedeker’s Handbook. It is, no doubt, 
customary among high-minded tiavellcis to despise guide- 
book information, but in few tcehmcal works on this sub- 
ject will so clever and readable a summary be found as in 
the above-mentioned indispensable work of reference. 

** The original motn e of the rock tomb or sepulchral grotto was 
merely to find a tomb sufficiently removed from all ri‘»k of flooding 
by the Nile, with a sufhcientl} dry and aseptic atmosphere to arrest 
the <leeay of the corpse Soon a kind of mortuary chamber for 
mourners and friends was also excavated in the rock This was 
followed by a more pretentious mdusoleum with several chambers 
Till large area of wall surface seemed to demand ^yme kind of 
ornamentation Hence the sculptures in low-relief and distemper 
paintings. Where there were several chambers, it was natural that 
openings should be made in the walls to admit the hght. The next 
step was to convert the remaining portions of walls into polygonal 
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pillars for the support of the roof In the next place, the octagonal 
pillar 'A as sometimes turned into one of sixteen sides, and some- 
times it was fluted Thus the pillars were converted mto columns 
— a distinction with a considerable differencje, thpse columns 
winch were, no doubt the direct originals of the better known Done 
col inins and were c illed Protodoric or Lgypto-Donc by Champol 
lion and lalkentr fiom tht resemblance to the Done columns of 
(ir ece Polygonal columns of tins character occur ni the fiist tomb 
i f ni Hassan 

1 lit irchitects of thest toml s however wert not unacquainted 
with a light and elegant mo It of I uilding above ground which can 
lot 1 ue originated in tht grottc architt ttuie Ihis is proved by 
ihcir use of the lotus column tht jiototvpc cf which is a group of 
f ur lotu-? stalks boiin 1 tog th r and set ured at the top bv rings or 
ligilures, the capital being ioimed 1 \ tht blossom 

While the arcliitcctmt of tht » le\ nth ind twelfth dynasties 
l»ear8 some slight lesernblancc to the c irlier style the sculpture of 
til samt period presents an aliiust tttil dtMition from the ancient 
triiitions The pniniti’ve lifelike realism to which we have already 
illudtd 18 displiced b} tht ng lous sw ly of the canon by which 
ill 1 roportioris are determined by hxt d rules and all forms are 
nectssanl^ stereotypi 1 Ihert s ems however to hue been no 
retrogression in point of lechnieal skill foi, as in the time of 
Kh ifra tht hardest m iterials still became compliant and the diffi- 
culties of the minutest detail were still success! uUy overcome by the 
sculptor of the Pharaohs 

The mural decorations consist mostly of pictures, painted 
on a specially prepared surface of fine-grained plaster, and 
there are few relief sculptures These paintings represent 
scenes m the life of the deceased, and form a kind of pic- 
torial biography, which are not, as in tlic case of the paiQt- 
mgs of later tombs, intermingled with the conventional 
mystic representations of divinities “ In the grouping of 
the vanous scenes, the artists seem to have been guided by 
a natural ^mciple, which led them to place £he Nile in the 
lowest register, the agricultural scenes m tbo middle, and 
desert scenes at the top* But little technical skill id shown 
m the drawing The birds are always better drawn than 
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the human figures , but the natural features of the country 
are represented in the most conventional way, a series of 
zigzag lines standing for water, and a wavy outlined pink 
space, dotted viith red and black, being the desert 

The tomb of khfiem Hetep II is m the northern group 
of tombs Rom nils of a diomos or a\enue leading tp the 
portico can still be tiaeed The piiiicipal chamboi or 
shrine contains a large figure of the deceased, v^ho was one 
of the feudal loids of Lg}pt m the time of the tivclfth 
d}na8t} This toinl) is usuilly kIlo^Ml as ho 1, foi all 
the tombs hen iie iniuiboied In this shinie is a cunoub 
kind of dado, pniitcd to itpiesint lose giamte, and the 
scheme of col iiii ol the ceiling consists of led and }(llow 
squares, with black nid blue qiiatiefoils This sepulchre 
IS best kno\^n ioi the paintin^, which is supposed, but on 
doubtful duthoiiti, to u])iesent Joseph, and his bicthrin 
ai ruing in T]g^J)t to biu coin At all e\ents, it leprcscnts 
tlie arrual in Lg}pt ol a band of foieigmis, thirty m niun 
bei, who, fiom the featuies, seem to belong to the Semitic 
lace Heading the procession, iiid qipiicutly acting as 
tht mtioducei oi conductoi, is the Eg}ptiaii loyal sciibe, 
Nefer-hetep, and the mam piocession consists of the Aamn 
chief, Abesh i, “ tin jirince ot the foic ign coimtiy,'’ and his 
fellow counti 3 me n The} w car beai ds, and cai i y bows and 
ariows Some have supposed that the Aman were shep 
herds or hyksos 

Equally interesting is the tomb of A mem, of which the 
general structural aiiangement is similar to that of the 
former tomb Ameni, or Amcn-Ein Hat, as he is some- 
times called, was a high functionar} of the court of Uscit- 
, of the twelfth dynasty One painting in the picture 
^fflery of tins tomb dosenbes pictoriall} his expedition 
into Ethiopia, and his triumphant loturn, laden with spoil 
and trophies In the inscription on the Wall, couched m 

V 

1 Murray a Handbook for Egypt ' 
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the usual vainglorious tone which was customary at that 
time, he sums up his achievements in peace and war, as 
follows : 

“ I liave done all that I have said. I am a gracious and a com 
passionate man, and a ruler who loves his town. 1 have passed the 
(ourse of years as the ruler of Meh, and all the labouis of the palace 
h ive bet n carried out by mj hands I have given to the o\er8eeis of 
the temples of tlie gods of Meh three thousand bulls vi jth their cows, 
Hid no contribution to the king’s storehouses have been greater 
than mine 1 have never made a chibi gruve, 1 huvt never lobbed 
tin widow, T have never lepulstd the labourei , 1 have never shut up 
i heidsman , I have never impressed lor forced labour the labourer of 
I Ml in who only employed five men There was never a person rais- 
♦ ral le m my time, no one went hungrj diuiug my rule, for if there 
wtre years of scarcitj I ploughed up all the arablt land in the iiome 
of Meh, up to its ver} frontier^ on the north and south By this 
means I made its people live, and piocuud for them provision, so 
tliat there was not a hungry person among them And, behold, 
when tlie inundation was great, and the owners of the land became 
iM h theieby, T laid no additional tax upon the helds ” 

In addition to the tombs there is a kind of rock-temple 
dedicated to the lion-headed goddess Sechet or Pasht, 
called Aitemis (Diana) by the (Ireeks, which is known 
as the Speos Artemidos (the cave of Artemis). It is 
excavated in a rock at the entrance of a gorge about ten 
miles from the tombs. The fdace is knowm by the guides 
as Stahl Antar. This shrine, or temple, was begun by 
Thotmes III. and the famous Queen Hatasu, and was 
embellished with a few sculptures by Seti I., but was never 
completed. The only finished reliefs are on the inner 
w all of the portico ; and as they are of a good period of 
Egyptian art, it is to be regretted that the other sculptures 
are in an unfinished state. In the plain to the south, not 
far from this valley, the vast cemetery of cats was dis- 
covered, in 1887. These mummified relics were found 
to possess fertilising properties, and were transported to 
Europe by the ton for manure. 
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Between Beni-Hassan and the Theban plain, ruins of 
temples and tombs, Roman forts, eyrie-like convents, grot- 
toes, etc., abound, and the Nile voyager is rarely out of 
sight of some ancient monument. To visit all would, 
however, require the antiquarian zeal of a Flinders-Petrie 
or a Maricttc ; and even a mere digest of all the antiqui- 
ties in the four hundred and fifty miles of the Nile Valley, 
through which the traveller bound for Luxor, the great 
goal of all Nile \oyagc8, passes, would require several 
volumes. 

Some twenty miles beyond Ihuii-Hassan are the recently 
discovered rock-tombs of Tcl-El-Amarna, hardly inferior 
in interest to th(‘ more famous ones we ha\e just described. 
Th(?y were unearthed and sciimtifically evamiiied by Prof. 
Flinders-Petrie, during e\ca\ation8 undertaken in 1892. 
Thp excursion is especially attracti\(‘ to artists on account 
of the exquisite design and colouring in the painted pave- 
ments, — the relics of the palace of Khu-cn-Aton (1400 
B. c.), about two miles from tlie tombs. One floor is in an 
excellent state of {jreservation, and the colours are remark- 
ably fresh. A new artistic influence is seen in tlie treat- 
ment of the figures represent in this beautiful series of 
frescoes ; and animals, birds, insect life, plants, etc., are 
drawn with a remarkable fid(*lity to nature, offering*^ a 
strong contrast to tlic stiff and conventional treatment in 
oilier animal jiaintings of the Middle Ernjure. This new 
art was introduced by the highly cultured King Khu-cn- 
Aten, who seems to have introduced reform in art along 
with reform in religion, for Khu-en-Aten had calmly 
adopted the cult of Amen, the God of Thebes, to that of 
Aten, an Asiatic deity symbolised by the solar disk. 

*ear this palace was discovered, in 1887, the Record. 
Office, as it may be called, of this enlightened monarch. 
A large number of bricks were found with the inscnptioB, 
“The House of the Rolls,” which' clearly showed tibe ob- 
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ject of the building. Here Professor Petrie came across a 
\ aluable find of the greatest importance to historians and 
archaeologists. It consisted of several hundred clay tablets 
inscribed Tvith cuneiform characters, comprising despatches 
to the king fiom his brother sovereigns of Babylonia and 
A^s}!^. “The tablets cast a \i\id and unexpected light 
on Eg)pt and Western Asia in the fifteenth e^ntury before 
r’lirist, and show that Babylonian was at Uiat time the 
language of education and diplomacy. They also show 
that education must have been v^idely extended from the 
Euphrates to the Nile, and that schools must have existed 
lor teaching the foreign language and script. Canaan was 
governed at the time b} the Egjptians, much as India is 
governed to-day by the English, but the olhcials and cour- 
tiers of the Pharaoh w ere for the most part Asiatics,, the 
larger number being Canaanites.” 

Soon after passing the village of Beni-Hassan we come 
to one of the most picturesque series of reaches in the 
whole Nile voyage, and here the beautiful dom-palm is 
lirst seen. A few miles be) ond Tel-El-Araarna the mag- 
nificent precipices of Gebel Abu Fa)dah are a striking 
feature of the scenery. They extend, a precipitous ram- 
part, along the eastern bank of the Nile for nearly a 
do/en miles, and to American visitors will, perhaps, recall 
memories of the famous Palisades on the Hudson. Half 
concealed in the topmost clefts and fissures of these stu- 
pendous precipices may be seen the cave8^''^ere dwelt the 
celebrated monks and ascetics of Upper Egypt; and in 
one of these caverns, according to a monastic tradition, 
Athanasius sought shelter for a time. 

Innumerable tombs, as yet not systematically explored, 
and rarely visited by tourists, line the terraces of theee 
cliffs. At the top is the famous cemetery of mummified 
crocodiles. These pits and caverns which comprise this 
saurian necropolis are not well known even to tbe local ^ 
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guides, and to visit them alone would be exceedingly haz- 
ardous. Within recent years a party of tourists lost their 
lives in exploring the suffocating labyrinth, and, if the 
guides are to be believed, their bodies were never re- 
covered. 

Abydos lies on the west bank of the Nile, some three 
hundred and fifty miles from Cairo, and was thought by 
many Egyptologists to occupy the site of Tliis, the earliest 
historical city of Egypt, and the home of Mones, the first 
king of the first dynasty; but the sjstematic excavations 
of Mariette scarcely support this view. It was, however, 
one of the most renowned cities in ancient Egypt, attain- 
ing its greatc'st sphmdour in the eleventh and twelfth 
dynasties, and ranked second to Thebes as a centre of 
learning and religious thought. 

The temples are, of course, the chief curiosities here; 
but to scholars and antiquarians the neci'opolis is of the 
greatest importance, as here can be seen specimens of the 
three types of tombs which were used at \ari(>u8 periods 
by the Egyptians. The earlier tombs belong to the sixth 
dynasty, and arc of the mastaba class. Those of the 
eleventh and twelfth dynasties are in the forms of small, 
brick pyramids, while those of the eighteenth dynasty show 
a revival of the early rectangular sepulchre. 

It is curious that the usual practice of burying the dead 
in grottoes or caves excavated in the sides of cliffs or in- 
land hills was not followed at Abydos. Instead of choos- 
ing the limestone hills, which lay ready to hand, the citizens 
of Abydos preferred for sepulchral purposes the sandy 
plains interspersed with rocks. 

The principal monuments here are the temples of Rameses 
tl^Oreat and Seti. The former is said to be dedicated to^ 
Osiris, the tutelary deity of Abydos, whose head was sup- 
posed to be buried here. In fact, one of the chief titles of 
this god is “ Lord of Abydos,” as may be seen in the far 
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raous funerary tablet (now in the Haworth collection) of the 
'Fheban priest Napu, who lived nearly twenty-five centunee 
ipjo Some doubt has, however, been thrown by the newer 
school of Egyptologists on the claim put forward for tins 
tein])lc as the original sanctuary of Osins, sinct) the failure 
of Maiictte, in the course of his researches in lHb4, to find 
anv trace of the shrine of this god. “During the French 
(xnipition of Eg}pt,” Elites Di Walli«*-Budge, “in the 
< ally pait of tins centiiiy, this temple stood almost nitaot,. 
siiieo thit time, howcvci, so much damage has been 
wrought upon it, that the portions of wall which now 
nmain aie only about eight or nine feet higii ” It was 
lur< tlicit a fragment of the famous Tablet of Abydos, a 
duplicxte of the one still in situ on the wall of the adjacent 
temple of Seti, was disco\eicd by Mariette, in 18G4. It is 
now in the British Museum The tablet is of the greatest 
histoiical impoitaiuc, as it gi\es the names of seventy-five 
kings, beginning with Mencs and ending with Seti I. It is 
not, however, a complete list, and gaps have to be supplied 
from the Tablet of Karnak, now in the Museum of the 
Louvre 

The temple of Seti, often called the Memnonium, is the 
Palace of Memnon described in some detail by Strabo, who 
st itcs that it was constructed in a singular manner, entirely 
of stone, and after the plan of the Labyi inth The greater 
ixirtioii of the temple was built by Seti, but his son, Rameses 
11 , is responsible for most of the relief and other mural dec- 
orations. Here we find another copy of the famous poem of 
Pentaur This is the well-known illustrated histoncal epic 
of the Khita campaign of Rameses II. It is familiar to all 
Nile travellers, as the numerous episodes of this war, 
quaint pictures m bas-relief, confront the visitor, not only at 
Abydos, but at Abou Simbel, Luxor, Kamak^ and Thebea. 
This poem, so evidently written to order by the poet 
laureate of the time, ]b published, as Miss Edwards forcibly 
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puts it, in a truly regal manner, in an edition (necessarily 
limited) issued on stone, illustrated with bas-reliefs, while, 
to continue the metaphor, the temple walls form an im- 
perial binding to this sumptuous epic. 

The temple of Seti is unique as being the only ancient 
Egyptian roofed temple yet remaining, for of course the 
Dendcrah, Edfu, and other temples of the Ptolemaic era are 
modern in comparison. The construction of this roof was 
.peculiar. Huge blocks, extending from the architraves on 
each side of the temple, were placed on their sides, not on 
their faces. Through this mass of stone an arch was cut 
which was decorated with hieroglyphics and sculptures. 

There are three places in the Upper Nile Valley where 
the architecture of the Ptolemaic age can be studied, — 
Dendcrah, Phila5, and Edfu, where the finest monuments 
of the Ptolemies replace the ordinary architectural relics of 
the Pharaohs. 

Denderah lies on the west bank of the Nile, only three 
or four miles from Keneh, so that it is very easy of access. 
The present temple is evidently Imilt on the ruins of a tem- 
ple dedicated to the goddess Hathor, the Greek Aphrodite, 
which, according to the results of Mariette’s discoveries, 
was founded by Cheops, This temple, howe\ er, never held 
very high rank among the fanes of the Ancient Empire, 
perhaps owing to its proximity to the famous shrines of 
Abydos and Thebes. The wonderfully preserved building 
which we see is the work of the later Ptolelnies, while it 
was completed as recently as the first century. 

Egyptian sculpture had long been on the decline before 
the erection of the present temple of Denderah; and the 
^yptian antiquary looks with little satisfaction on the 
faceless style of the figures and tlie crowded profusion of 
ill-adjuBtejd hieroglyphs that cover the walls of this as 
of other Ptolemaic or Roman monuments. But the arohi^ 
tecture still retained the grandeur of an earlier period, and 
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though the capitals were frequently overcharged with 
ornament, the general eftect of the porticoes erected under 
the Ptolemies and Caesars is grand and imijosing, and fro- 
(|uentl> not destitute of elegance and taste. 

Tluse remarks apply \ery particularly to the temple of 
I)(nd(r«ih, and from its superior state of presf^rvation it 
<l(*s(i\os a distinguished lank among the most inU'rostmg 
inoriuinents of Eg>pt. For though its columns, considered 
singl}, mi} he said to have a hiavy, peihifw a barbarous 
q>])eirance, the portico is doubtless a noble specimen ot 
irchitec'ture ; nor is the succeeding hall devoid of lieauty 
uid s}mm(dry of proportion The preservation of the roof 
ilso adds greatly to the beauty as well as to th(» interest of 
th(‘ poitico; for many of those in the Eg}ptian temples 
lose tlicir eflfoct by being destitute of loofs. Generally 
speaking, Eg}ptian temples aie more pictuiesque when in 
ruins than when entiie; being, if seen fiom without, 
merely a laige, dead wall, scarcely lehevcd b} a slight 
UK I case in the height of the portico But this cannot 
1)0 said of the poitieo itself; nor did a temple present the 
same monotonous appearance when the painted sculptures 
wore in their original state ; and it was tlie necessity of re- 
lieving the large expanse of flat wall which led to this rich 
mode of decoration. 

The temple of Dcnderah is probably best remembered 
on account of the famous portraits in relief of Cleopatra 
and her son Csesarion on the exterior of the end wall. 
The queen is conventionally drawn as an Egyptian type, 
according to the canons of Egyptian portraiture which had 
determined the portraits of gods and kings for over fifteen 
hundred years. For some reason Cleopatra’s portrait has 
Jieen accepted by modem writers as an excellent likeness of 
the « serpent of old Nile yet, as Professor Mahaffy observes 
in his « Empire of the Ptolemies,” it is no more a likeness 
than the well-known granite statues in the Vatican are tme 
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portraits of Philadelphus and Arsinoe. The artist, in fact, 
had probably never seen the queen. “ This Egyptian por- 
trait is likely to confirm in the spectator’s mind the 
impression derived from Shakespeare’s play, tliat Cleopatra 
was a swarthy Egyptian, in strong contrast to the fair 
Roman ladies, and suggesting a wide diftei'ciice of race. 
She was no more an Egyptian than she was an Indian, but 
a pure Macedonian, oi a race akin to, and perhaps fairer 
than, the Creeks. 

Another object of peculiar interest in this temple is the 
famous zodiac painted on the ceiling of the portico, which 
was erroneously supposed by Egyptologists of the last gen- 
eration to be a relic of the .Pharaonic ages. Mariette’s 
researches have, however, established the fact that, like its 
fellow in the temple of Ezra, this zodiac must be attributed 
to th(* Roman ]K'riod. Anotlier zodiac was, till 1821, to bo 
seen in the curious little upper chapel, or subsidiary temple, 
dedicated to Osiris, the tutelary deity of Deriderah. This 
is usually known to the local guides as “ The Temple of 
the Roof.” Owing to the disgraceful vandalism so prev- 
alent in the time of Mchemct Ali, who, although an 
enlightened monarch in many respects, docs not seem 
to hav'c possessed the slightest appreciation of Egyptian 
antiquities (of which he should have been the national 
guardian), the zodiac was actually cut out bodily from its 
wall, and presented to France, where it may be seen in 
the Louvre Museum. One is bound to admit, however, that 
the recollection of that shameful spoliation of the friezes 
of the Parthenon, by Lord Elgin, makes this natural indig- 
nation on the part of English visitors rather inconsistent. 
The only palliation in the case of the Elgin marbles was 
9h.t there was some risk of their being spoilt by wind and 
weather if they remained in situ. In Egypt, however, this 
excuse cannot be urged. The preservative effects of the 
dry and rainless climate of the Upper Nile are well known* 
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The structuial arrangement of the Denderah temple, or 
ratlie^ congeries of temples, is very interesting Though 
thib monument is for the most part the ^ork of Greek 
and Roman architects, the mam features of the Pharaonic 
Uuiplc have been retained Owing to its well-preserved 
condition, this temple, albc it modei nist d, will, perhaps, give 
the sjKctatoi a better idea ol ivhat the ancient Egyptian 
te mpl( s weie in then pristine sjikudour tiian even the mag- 
niliccnt luirfs of the looQess ttmpiea at Kainak or Luxor 

Owing to the continuous woik oi < xeavation recently 
imd(rtak(n for seveial seasons by Manette, ilus beautiful 
t( mple IS now comjdetely aecossibh , ev( n to tlie last of 
its iiuini rous chambeis It is difficult to 8 jx.ak too highly 
of the energy and enterprise which, b} clearing away the 
udimulatcd rulibish of centuries, — for a whole village of 
mud huts had actually spuing up on the roof, — has ef- 
luted this 

One finds here the usual features of all Egyptian tem- 
ples, — the ciudc buck wall enclosure, droraos, pylons, por- 
ta oes, legulai series of halls coi responding to the nave, 
chancel, and choir ol Chiistian cathedrals, etc In some of 
the columns and intci nal decorations the influence of Greek 
art 18, however, clearly tiaceable, and the same thing strikes 
the eye at once in some of the ancient temples of India 

We enter through a magnificent portico, or vestibule, 
supported b} twenty-four columns This leads into an- 
other hall, called the “ Hall of the Apjiearance,” and then 
we reach the “ Sanctuary of the Golden Hathor ” Around 
the grdht temple are several subsidiary shrines, of which 
the most interesting is the temple dedicated to Isis. It 
18 here that the sacred cow is sculptured, and, according 
Jo Murray’s Handbook, the Sepoys, who formed part of 
the English army of occupation in the beginning of the 
century, prostrated themselves before the figure of this 
sacred animal. 
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Edfu, which is only seventy miles north of the First 
Cataract, ought strictly to be left for the chapter on As- 
souan, as our order is mainly topographical. It is, how- 
ever, best to include in one chapter a survey of the fanious 
triad of Ptolemaic temples, — Dcnderah, Esneh, and Edfu, 
— all of which liave much in common. The temples of 
the Ptolemies have, perhaps, gained a fictitious importance 
in the minds of tourists owing to their strikingly pictur- 
esque background, but architccturallv they &re inferior, 
and can more conveniently be described separately. 

It is only within the last few years that ci’edit for thesr 
magnificent architectural achievements has been allowed to 
the Ptolemies b) modern historians. Owing to the adop- 
tion of the ancient Egyptian relitrious symiiols in the sculp- 
tures of these Greek temples, and the grafting of the 
Egyptian faith by fusing their gods with those in the 
Greek mythology, — Serajds is a well-known instance,— 
modern scholars have* long been at fault as to the origin 
of these temples, which were usually attributed to the 
Pharaohs; and it was imagined that the Ptolemaic sov- 
ereigns had left no permanent mark in Egypt. Letronne 
was the first to convince Egyptologists of their error, by 
showing that the Greek inscription agreed with those in 
hieroglyphics. 

The Temple of Edfu was not, indeed, the work of any 
one sovereign. It took over one hundred and eighty years 
in building; and every Ptolemy, from its founder Ptolemy 
III., down to Ptolemy XIII. (Auletes), who completed it, 
seems to have had a hand in restoring or enlarging this 
splendid temple. 
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“THE CITY OF A HUNDRED OATBfi/’ 

“ A rose-red city — half a«^ old time ** 

T he spot on which ancient Thebes stood is so admir- 
ably adapted for the site of a groat city, that it would 
luv( been impossible for the Egyptians to overlook it. The 
mountains on the east and west side of the river sweep 
away from it, and leave a broad plain on each bank of 
several square miles in extent. It has been calculated 
that modern Paris would scarcely cover the vast area of 
ancient Thebes. 

Lu\or itself lies on the east bank of the Nile, some four 
hundred and fifty miles from Cairo, in the midst of this 
verdant and fertile plain. It is a considerable village, — 
m fact, a modest town, — and its inhabitants (some two 
thousand in number) afiparontly divide tlieir time in agri- 
cultural pursuits, the exploitation of the tourist, and the 
manufacture of spurious antiquities. 

The first view from ihe dahabiyeh or Nile steamer of 
the smiling expanse of verdant plain — so different from 
the tourist’s preconceived idea of desert landscape 
which are Karnak, Luxor, and the other scattcj^ villagDti 
which lie on the site of ancient Thebes, whose ruins show 
^t to have been one of the largest cities in the world, Is 
singularly impressive from the striking contrast At once 
8ne realises the felicitousness of Homer’s epithet, — 

** Not all proud Thebes’ unrivalled walls contain, 

The world’s great Empress on the Egyptian plain 
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That spreads her conquests o er a thousand states, 

And pours her heroes through a hundred gates 
Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars 
Iioin Ldch wide portal issuing to the wars 

The stuptiulous masses of misoni^, the prop} Ions and 
pylons of the aiK lent tompks, — he atompylons, no doubt 
refei to these g'xtcwa}b, md not to tlioso of the city, which 
was no\ei walled, — are seen toweiin^ ibove the palms 
The \aUe} is suiiounded b} a rid^e ot hills broken into 
cone shaped peiks neiily two thousand feet high In 
January the plain is alieadA \eidint with barlby, with 
flowering lentils and \ etches and inti ispcised with patches 
of golden sugar c me 

Most of the 11 k ban luins uc on the west luanch of the 
Nih , but the giandest monument of ill, tlu Gnat Temple 
of Karnak, the laijcst ind most niagnificeiit irehitcetural 
lum in th( whole woild,is on the cast buik about one and 
a halt miles from Lu\or Its oiioimous si7f ind Titanic 
proportions aie the fuedominint impicssions on the part of 
the tourist, and its ai chite ctui il and aitistic beauties arc at 
first lost sight of in a bewildering bensr of bulk and immcii 
sity That the \isitoi should b almost stupefied by the 
vastness of scale is scarei 1} suijuising, when we consider 
that four Notre Dime Cithe dials could be built within the 
area included by the outei walls of this temple, and that 
the propylon ('entiaiico gitewa}) equals in breadth alone 
the length of the na\o of man} Lnglish cathedrals, and m 
height equals that df the na\e of Milan Cathedral Ten 
men would be lequiicd to span the colossal pillars in the 
great hall, }et theie is no suggestion ot unwieldiness m 
^eir Cyclopean proportions, and the beautiful calyx-capitalfl 
^pen out against the blue sky as lightly as the finest 
stone tracer} above an English cathedral nave ” 

Thebes appears to have been for over two thousand 
years not only the capital of Egypt and the seat of govern- 
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ment, but also her ecclesiastical metropolis, a kind of E^p- 
tian Rome or Canterbury. Almost every sovereign, from 
Usertsen I. (b. c. 2433) to the Ptolemies, seems to have 
icgaidcd the embellishment of tliis famous shrine, or the 
addition of subsidiary temples, as a saered duty. A glance 
at Manettc’s plans of tlie original building, and that ot 
the b iiiple, or rather group of temples, m the tame o 
tlie Ptolemies, shows very clcaily the gradual development 
of the building. To those who take an inteiest m ai chi- 
tact.ue, f e mingling of the vaiious styles dm mg this long 
l^nod is\or> mstructi\e. 


. lor -plendour and mairmtmK the group of temples at Kamak 
forms th. most magn.hctnt lum m the world The temple » 
surrounded by a wall of crude l.nck, lu some pUces J" 

h.ight, .ilong tho top of which J 0.1 may ride for half an ho.« 

1 Ik vreat lull of the Great Temple measircs 1 lO feet by ^'8 
ind the roof, single stones of which weigh 100 tons, is support y 
1 it missno columns. 00 feet in height The forest oi 
stands so thick that fioni no one spot is it possib e to see ^hrie 
area of tins stupendous hall, and wretks may e^ily be spent in tol- 
loa.ng the detail of the pictuns with which tlu walls 
-battles, sieges, searlights, pioeessions ol captives, ofte^ng 
gods massacres of p.isoners embassies from foreign ‘““^s tea^ 
gift, and tribute, liyage, of exploration and their 
history of Egypt during the most splendid period of 
recorded on the walls and pjlons of the Theban temp es. 


One of the moat atriking featiirea of the Great Temple w 
the splendid obelisk in front of tho fourtli pylon, erect^ 
bj Queen Hatafiu, who may almost rank wit ““5^ . 

Great as one of the most famous roya in era 
This magnificent column stands preeminent as the lofb^ 
best proportioned, and most elaborately 

bbeliskiTexistence. It « one hundred and nine f«th^ 

m the shaft, and is cut from a single flawless block of red 


granite. 

1 Isaac Taj lor 
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The dates in the inscription engraved on the plinth 
show that this magnificent monolith was dug out from the 
granite quarries of Assouan, conveyed to Thebes, a hun- 
dred and thirty miles distant, dressed and engraved, and 
erected in its present position within seven months. The 
only erect obelisk which at all approaches Queen Hatasu’s 
monolith in size is the one which stands in front of the 
Church of St. John Lateran, the mother-church of Rome, 
which was brought from Egypt in the reign of Constantine 
the Great. The famous twin “ Needles of Cleopatra,” now 
in the Central Park, New York, and on the Thames Em- 
bankment, are pigmies in comparison. 

Though the Luxor Temple is of inf(*rior interest, and 
in the matter of dimensions alone the stupendous fane 
of Karnak bears the same relation to it that a European 
cathedral do<‘s to one of its side-chap(ds, }et anywhere but 
here it would comman<l respectful att(mtion from the trav- 
eller. So great is the w'ealth of anti(iuities which strew 
the site of the ancient Eg} ptian capital that visitors there 
are, indeed, spoilt for all otlicr ruins which are not of 
surpassing interest. As the Luxor Temple lies at the 
threshold of tlie hohds, it can Ik* visited frequently by the 
conscientious sight-seer without much loss of time. To 
avoid tlic feeling of an anti-climax it is advisaVde that tlie 
first visit to this temple should be made before that to the 
Great Temple of Karnak. Its most noteworthy feature is 
a fine obelisk of red granite, covered with admirably carved 
hieroglyphics. Its fellow is familiar to most visitors, per- 
haps without knowing it, inasmuch as it adorns the Place 
de la Concorde, Paris. 

^t is interesting to trace the history of the Egyptian 
oDelisks. Fifty-five, without reckoning the uncompleted# 
ones at Assouan, are recorded in history. Twenty-seven of 
these historic monoliths were quarried at Assouan. A 
larger number than is usually supposed have been trans- 
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ported to Europe, the trophies for the most part of Greek 
and Roman empcrois, and are scattered among the great 
Continental capitals. Neaily a dozen are in Rome, one is 
in Constantinople, another toners o\er the Place de la (’on 
cordo m Pans, while the most famous of all in popular 
estimation, the twin Needles of Cleopatra,’* have tound a 
lioine, as e\ei} schoolboy knows, m New York and London 
resp( cti\( 1^ 

It may be remaiked tli«it many modern writcis on these 
(bnutcnstic monuments of Eir}pt — foi a whole litfTa- 
tun* has giown up loiind these monolitliic eoli mns — ha\e 
iiivtiLdied against the \and*ili8in ol the Romans in strip- 
ping Egyjit of these iiKmoiials of hei fornur greatness 
lom English and Ainei u an authors, howeier, this scnrei ly 
(omes with a good giace, considenug the eagerness dis- 
placed in a}){)i()priating ('’Icopatia’s f junous obelisks This, 
h()W(\(r, is but a >enial eiroi of taste compaicd with the 
exhibition of the mummified remains of the Phaiaohs m 
the (llii/eh Museum 

Mail} are the theories \cntilated b} antiquarians to 
account foi the ohaiacteristu shape of the obelisk. That 
it wdb symbolical is now geneiall} admitted. According 
to some authorities, its peeuliai loirn s}mboIi8e8 the rays 
of the sun, while some anthi opologists aic inclined to attrib- 
ute a deepci and leas obMous origin, and consider that, 
like the pyramids, obelisks aie infcnded as an emblem of 
the vital piinciple for esoteric reasons, which need not Ikj 
discussed m a non technical woik 

The temples of Lu\or and Karnak, howe\er, comprise 
only a small portion of the ruins which have made Thebes 
one of the most fiequented shrines of tourist culture in 
• Egypt. On the other bank of the Nile are the Ramassi'um, 
the temples of Rameses II. and III , the V ocal Memnon, 
the rock-tombs of the kings, — the most impressive in 
point of situation of any collection of maii^solea in the 
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world, — and other luins concerning which innumerable 
guide-books and Egyptian works of tra\els are eloquent 

The whole of ancient Thtbes is, indeed, one vast buried 
museum of antiquities In short, the si\ing that m the 
Nile Valley }ou ha\c only to scratch the surface to come 
upon a ciop of intiquities applies with i special force to the 
Cl tv ot the IJiindud (rates 1 hough the direr tors of tlu 
(*hi/eh Musdiin hive bt«n paiticuhilv ictivo in this region 
ot lati }cais and have midt c nsidi i ihk progicss m the 
woik of e\( iv ition i gi( it ]oiti m of the A illc> ot the 
Dead, in AV( stem Ih Iks, is viigm soil llu tombs ana 
monuments that ha\e btdi dist)\ti(d hi\\(\(i, m this 
vast neeiopilis would not b( (\liiustcd bv the suht seei 
undei se\ 01 al \\c( ks, while is loi th( stiiddits of Eg} ptol 
og} a sta} of sevoi il seasons, instead ol weeks, might he 
made lure witli id\ intake 

lilt e\tia udiiiuv w( ilth ot intiquities m the Theban 
plain, and the gieit hist me ind intipiiiun valut of kii 
nak and Thebes will reipiiie i I mjii chapter than usual, 
even tor a siipeihcial notice of the piiiidpil in iniiments 

Foi the piactioal purpose ot jetting some idea of the 
confusing topogi aph} ot tlie site ol mcient Ihcbes and its 
vast ocnietoi}, as well as foi the rsthctie on30}ment of an 
incomparable view, one of the peaks ot the mountain bar 
iiei which keeps guard ovei tlu Tombs of tlie Kings 
should be climbed Unupie is the prospect of the smiling 
Theban jdain, thioiigh which the Nile meanders like a sil- 
vei thread, liounded by the Arabian Mountains On the 
right aic Ilatuis s Temple of Par LI Bahari and the Temple 
of Ramescs III , and right before us is the Memnonium, on 
left are the Temple and Palace of Ramescs I ^ome 
<^ance m advance of these stand, like \idettes, the twin# 
Colossi Then, on the other side of the Nile, Luxor raises 
its gigantic columns fiom the river’s edge, and gigantic 
propylons mark the Karnak temples 
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The remarkable temple generally known as the Rames- 
80 um, which “ for symmetry of architectiin' and elegance 
of sculpture can vie with any other Egyptian monument 
IS really the cenotaph or mortuary temple < correspondiug 
to the maatabas of Memphis) of Raineses 11. Tn the 
entrance court a colossal figure of Rameses seated on a 
till one used to confront the worshipjier. Th< rums scat- 
tered round the pedestal show it to have been the most 
Logantic figure — to which tlie Abou Simbel colossi were but 

duettos- ever car\ed in Egjpt from a sinirle block of 
irianite. The fact that the granite of this .tatue would 
luue made three of the great obelisk*? of Karnak will give 
some idea of its dimensions. It was probably destroyed by 
tlie Persians under Camb^ses. 

“ B} some extraoidniai} c«itastroi>he this statue has been thrown 
iown, and the Arabs have scooj>ed their nlillstones out of his faee; 
but jou can see what lie was, — the largest statue m the world Far 
ind wide his enormous head must have been seen, — eyes, nose, and 
< Us bar and wide jou must have seen his hands resting on his 
ilephiiitine knees You sit on his bieast and look at the Osiride 
statues which support the poitico ot the temple, and they seem pig- 
mies before him. Nothing that now exists in the world can give 
tny notion of what the effect must have been when he was erect. 

towering above the C’olossiMim, ma> have been something like 
It , hut he was of brass, and Kaiueses of solid granite. Rameses, 
also, was resting in awful majesty after the conquest of the whole 
known world.”^ 

This colossus forms the subject of one of Shelley’s 
sonnets : 

“ I met a traveller fiom an antique land. 

Who said • Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lips and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things 

1 A. P. SUoley, D D. 
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The hand that mocked and the heart that fed. 

And on the pedestal these words appear : 

* My name is Ozyrnandias, king of kings ; 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair.’ 

Nothing heside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 

The proverbial poetic license must, of course, be ac- 
corded to Shelley’s description of the “ lone and level 
sands,” which siige;ests the solemn associations of the more 
impressive Sphinx, sitting hi lonely majesty in the actual 
desert. The Theban plain is a richly cultivated tract, and 
the colossus lies among plots of maisc and lentils. But 
Shelley never vi8it(‘d Egypt. It is a little curious that 
Egypt, which oilers such a rich field for poetic treatment, 
has never had 3 ustic(‘ done to it by modern poets of the 
first rank. Spain has had Southey for its laureate, and 
Germany, Coleridge and Longfellow; while as for Italy 
and Switzerland, a whole army of j)oets have sung their 
praises, from Shelley, Byron, and Landor down to the facile 
rhymester Rogers. Egy{)t, with all its wealth of material 
for an epic poem, has done little more than inspire a few 
fragmentary sonnets from Shelley, Leigh Hunt, and Moore. 

The most popular, if the word is permissible in connec- 
tion with these stupendous ruins of an extinct civilisation, 
of all the Theban monuments are the two Colossi, which 
for over three thousand years daily watched the dawn 
))reaking over the Karnak temples. These two alone 
remain, though they probably formed but the vanguard of 
a procession of statues which guarded the ^approach to the 
palace of King Amen-IIetep III., which has now almost 
eifflSrely disappeared. The most celebrated of these two^ 
statues is, of course, the one known as the Vocal Memnon, 
from a tradition that it emitted sounds when the sun’s rays 
fell upon it Many are the theories ventilated by scientists 
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t() explain the origin of this legend , for, needless to saj, 
the statue is mute now, and, indeed, has been silent, accord- 
ing to the chroniclei s, since it was repaired in the reign of 
tli( Emperor beverus Such inquiries are, however, futile 
enough, as there is little doubt that tlie orediilous worship- 
p( 18 wc re docen ed by a “ pious f rau^ ” of the pn^* sts, who 
wiu cithei possessed of \entnloquial skill oi contented 
tlicins(h(8 vith hiding m the statue and secretly striking 
It (Yrtain kinds of granite hate, it is vtll knovin, a 
mu> tal ring Humboldt lias de8cid>ed similar sounding 
1 xks in the Oiinoeo \alk}, wWh >uld<d n usical notes, 
supposed to be caused 1)^ wind passing tliiough the chinks, 
Jiid agitating the sp ingles of imei into audible \ibration 
I Ik pedestal of this statue is (oveitd with what ma} be 
<- m'^idcicd testimonials of its musical nuiits, inscribed in 
(iieck and Latin by \isitors from the first century down 
^^ards One of these iiibci iptions Kcoids the \isit of the 
T inporoi Hadr lan 

The most iinpoitant monument, from an archaeological 
point of \iew, as well as the most inter estiiig, is the fa- 
mous Temple of Queen H itasu (Hatshepsu), daughtei of 
Thotmes I , and wife as well as halt sister of Thotmes II , 
who a])pear8 to ha\e been the Cleopatra of the eighteenth 
dvnast} This temple is a fit memorial of the “spacious 
di>s” of a sovereign who has been hlicitously termed the 
Queen Elizabeth of Egypt Its piincipal features are admi- 
rably described by Miss A B Edwards, in the following 
passage 

This superb structure is architecturally unlike any other temple 
in Egypt It stands at the far end of a deep bay or natural amphi- 
theatre, formed by the steep limestone cliffs which divide the Valley 
^ of the Tombs of the Kings from the Valley of the Nile Approached 
by a pair of obelisks, a pylon gateway and a long avenae of two 
hundred sphinxes, the temple consisted of a succession of terraces and 
flights of steps, rising one above the other, and ending in a maie of 
colonnades and courtyards, uplifted high against the moontaiii-eidB, 
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The sanctuary or hol^ of holies to which all the rest was but as 
an avenue is exca\atpd in the face of the cliff some five hundred 
feet above the level of the Nile The novelty of the plan is so great 
that one cannot help wondering whether it was suggested to the 
architect by tht n iturc of the ground or whether it was in any 
degree i urainiseenct ol strange tdihces sftn in far distant lands 
It b(ars it all events a certain rescmblanct to the terraced temiles 
of Chalda a 

"The unearthing and restoiation of the rums of this 
great temple his been om of the most impoitant works 
earned out within icccnt years by the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Society The woik had occupied them four succes 
sive winters, and w is only completed 1 ist season (18^6 7) 
The discovciKs brought to lidit duiiiig this long and sys 
tematic evcivation au of the gicatcst antiquaiian and 
historical \alue One of the most significant was the dis 
covery of a Urge hall in winch w is a huge stone altar, 
the only one disco\ei(d in I gypt I he dtsi is dedicated 
to Queen Uatisu’s lathei, H iinnchis It is curious that 
Hatasu 8 caitoudu is indy found perfect It is usually 
more or less erased, probably through the jealousy of hei 
successor, Thotmes III The cai touche, which is such an 
essential feature in all stone iiiscnjitions, seems to have 
virtually sei\ed the purfiosc of a modern visiting-card 
Close to this temple is the deep pit in which were found 
the roy al mummies in 1 881 In all probability there was 
some kind of uiidergiound communication between tins 
temple and the royal cemetery, known only to the priests 
The Temples of Ranieses I and Rameses III , lying 
respectively at the eastern and western extremities of 
the Theban necropolis, arc of especial interest to the 
gjudent of history on account of the paintings and m- 
ffiriptions which cover the walls The senes of pictona^ 
sculptures on the walls of the Medinet Abou (Rameses ITT ) 
Temple form a kind of panorama in stone, and are of the 
greatest value to the histonan as a pictorial chronicle of 
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the conquests of Rameses III. No doubt they were in- 
tended to rival the famous illustrated epic of Pentaur, the 
poet laureate of Ramoses the Great, in which the mighty 
achie\cmcnt8 of that monarch were sung. 

The temple has been recently comjdetely cleared of 
rubbish. The second court, in the opinion of Mariette 
one of the most precious in any Egyptian temple, is the 
most interesting feature. The circular columns are 
lichly painted. The walls arc covered with the inoiitablc 
battle-scenes. It was here that one of the most important 
discoveries of papyrus in Egypt was made. Among 
them was the famous Ilariis papyrus, now in the British 
Musium, which gives a very full prdcis of the reign of 
Rami'ses III. 

In order to appreciate the importance of the excavations 
which have laid bare all the* wonderful mins in the 
Theban necropolis, thus adding to our knowledge of the 
political and social life of the ancient Egyptians, we must 
remember that the Theban temples were intended to serve 
many purposes. They are, of course, chiefly memorial 
chapels, like the Medici Chapel at Florence, or the Spanish 
Escurial ; but they also served as a treasury, a kind of 
muniment room, a library, and even as a kindW national 
})ortrait gallery. 

The Tombs of the Kings should be reserved for a vhole 
day’s excursion. They are hewn out of the living roc in 
the mountains, some three miles from the western ban o 
the Nile. The contrast between the fertile plain and theae 
gloomy mountain gorges is very striking, and the name 
“ Valley of Death,” which has been given to these d^ry 
and desolate defiles, is happily chosen. The kings o e 
nineteenth and twentieth dynasties were buried here, though, 
'as we have seen, the royal mummies had been remo^ to 
Dar-El-Bahari, about 966 b. c., to secure them against pil- 
lage,— a precaution, we are reipinded by the presence ct the 
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mummies at Ghizeh, quite ineffectual against the excavations 
of 8a\ ants and antiq iiarians Se\ eral of the best sai cophagi, 
too, are distributed among Continental museums ; for in 
stance, the sarcophagus of Rameses ITT is m the Louire, 
the lid in the Fitz William Museum at Cambridge, while the 
mummy itself is in the Cano Museum 1 hough the chief 
interest of these tombs is theitfoie wanting, the tombs 
themsehes are woith} of thorough examina4:ion The prin- 
ciples of construction are siinil n to tliose of the Assouan 
tomlis. The} consist of long inclined tunnels, intersected 
by moituai} clnmbcis which in some cases Imi i ow iiitfi the 
heait of the lock foi foui oi [i\c bundled feet “ Bcl/oiii’s 
Tomb’* IS one of the “show” ones fhue was buried Seti 
l.,the fathei of Rameses tlu Cieat This magnificent sar- 
cophagus IS one of the chief tieasuies of the Soane Museum, 
London It is nine feet in length, caned out of one block 
of translucent Oriental alahastei It is co\(ied both inside 
and out with hieroglyphic wnting and figuies fiom the 
mythology of Eg> pt, representing tlic pidgmtnt of the dead, 
and other subjects This saieophacrns was discovered by 
Bclzonijin the year 1S17, and pui chased by Sii John Soane 
from Ml. Salt, iii 1824, for the sum of £2,000 

Accord Ag to Stiabo,theie aie forty of these royal tombs, 
but the labours of the (lovernmint officials have not yet 
succeeded in bringing to light more than twenty-five of 
tliese sepulchies Scared^ more than half of the tombs 
which have been opened are included, however, in the ordi- 
nary dragoman’s progiamme The walls of the corridors 
and of the mortuary chambei are covered wnth extracts 
from the “ Book of the Dead,” and'* with paintings, which 
show skilful and elaborate draughtsmanship. 

“ On one of the subterranean corridors leading to Belzoni's Tomlls 
there is an allegory of the progress of the sun through the hours, 
painted with great detail the God of Day sits in a boat (in compile 
ment to the Nile, he lays aside his chariot here), and steers through 
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the hours of day and night, each of the latter being diaiinguiAhed 
by a star The whole circumstance of ancient Egyptian life, with 
all its vicissitudes, may be read in pictures oat of the^ extraordinary 
tombs, from the birth, through all the joys and sorrows of life, to 
the death , the Umeiitatioii ovei the corpse, the embalmer's o[iera' 
tioTiH, and, finally, the judgment and the immortality of the soul.” ^ 

Those royal vaults are kiKiwn to the guides bv numberB 
lueifly. One which is seldom visited possesses peculiar 
iiitt'rest to Biblieal students, and is niimliered fifteen. Ac- 
cording to Mr. J. A. Paine, an Ameneaii Egyptologist, who 
h.is written a suggestive and well-aigued iiticle in the 
“ Pentiii V this tomb was prepared for II., the first- 
born son of the Pharaoh of tin* Opfircssion, who died in the 
last plague of the Egyptians. Though Seti II. is reckoned 
among the Egyptian soven igiis, leeoids seem to prove that 
ii(* sat on the throne with his father , so this need not upset 
Mr Paine’s theory that Seti died in his father’s lifetime. 

The above necessarily hasty and superficial glance at the 
more famous monuments will, pci haps, whet the appetite 
of the visitor for a more thoiouerh exploration, and will at 
«my rate help him to realise that a whole v^^niter at Luxor 
would scarcely suffice to exhaust the tombs and temples 
of ancient Thebes. A consideration, then, of the claims of 
Luxor as a winter residence may appropriately close this 
chapter. 

A whole winter here woi^d be especially attractive to 
those who recognise the fdet that Thebes is not a place 
to be “ done,” and who can appreciate the peculiar fasci- 
nation of Luxor, — emphatically one of those places which, 
m common parlance, ‘‘grow upon you.” Here, too, one is 
able to see more of the life of the people, and realise more 
the native atmosphere than is possible at a popular 
cosmopolitan winter-city like Cairo. But apart from these 
aesthetic considerations, the material aspect of the case 
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is a factor which cannot be neglected. Living at Luxor is 
comparatively cheap. 

The cost of wintering in Egypt is rather overrated, un- 
less tins implies lesidenoe at a fashionable Cairo hotel, 
where, if the visitor wishes to take part in the social life 
of the winter residents, he would no doubt find Egypt an 
unusually cxpcnsiic residence, and it would \)0 a difficult 
feat to keep the daily expendituie below two pounds a day 
But the economical visitor, to say nothing of the mvalid, 
must eschew the flesh-pots ol Egy[)t” so far as they die 
represented by the gaieties of this li\ely cit} , and if he 
makes Luxor his winter headquaiters, he will find that his 
three months (including jouiney from England) will not 
cost him moie than £80 or £85 , that is, under a pound a 
day Let us take the items 


First-class return hv North Cxerman Lloyd steamers (the 
most moderate ot the first-class st< amsliij) companies) 
from Soutlninpton and Port lb ud £29 2 2 

(From Nph York to Genoa £.1- 8 o first cKbs return ) 

Cairo to Luxor (second-cl iss rail, first stc amtr) 6 9 0 

Extras on vo>age, rail from Port Said to Cano, Cairo 

hotel, etc , say 5 0 0 

Sixty days at Luxor hotel at 10? 30 0 0 

Government tax for Lgjrptian temples 10 6 

Luncheon, wine, baksheesh, donke}8, and incidentals, at 

11 per week 12 0 0 

Total £83 11 8 


No doubt this amount would suffice almost for a whole 
winter at a cheap Riviera pension, but a sojourn of the 
same length at any extra-European winter -resort could 
scarcely be managed for less. The expense would be reduced 
i^m five pounds or six pounds by taking one of the cheaper 
steamship lines to Port Said or Ismaiha, such as the Anchor^ 
Mo$$^ or Papayanni; but none of these services are alto- 
gether satisfactory, especially the two latter, and for an 
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invalid they are impossible.* In fact, a delicate person would 
be more comfortable travelling second-class in one of the 
Orient or P. and 0. steamers. Then, another reason why 
Luxor is so economical a residence is that there are few 
oj>{X)rtunitics for spending money in a place where there 
are no urban amusements-, no society entertainments, no 
cabs, no cafi^s, and no shoj>s (except for spurious antiques), 
and where vehicular means of locomotion are confined 
donkeys, at a few piastres a day. The exjdoration of the 
temples and ruins is the one resource and recreation, 
and tills entails no extra expenditure when once tlie 
Oo\ernment tax of one hundred piastres (£1.0.6) is 
paid. 

Baksheesh may, perhaps, be thought a formidable item 
in the incidental expenditure ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
permanent visitors at Luxor are not usually regarded as 
a legitimate or valuable quarry by the natives, who confine 
their attentions, for tlie most part, to the short-time passen- 
gers by the tourist steamers. The amusing baksheesh 
stories, which form the stock of the tahle d'hdte humourist, 
are generally invented, or, at all events, considerably em- 
bellished. Few newcomers will be spared, for instance, the 
time-honoured yarn of the English medical man at Luxor, 
who used to doctor the natives, — of course, gratuitously,— 
and whose patients, after being cured, used to come down 
on him for baksheesh, on the plea that they had taken his 
medicines ! 

The hotel accommodation is good and comfortable; but 
the three hotels are hardly sufficient, and are apt to be over- 
crowded. The largest hotel, the Luxor, is expensive; hut 
it is a particularly well-found and even luxurious establish- 
ment, and may rank as a first-class house, though, of 
bourse, it cannot compare with the palatial Cairo hotels* 
cuisine reflects credit on the manager, considering the 
** co mmissa riat base ” is nearly five hundred miles distant^ 
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and that Luxor itself is but a large village. The terms 
here and at the KLarnak are thirteen or fifteen shillings a 
day, according to the season ; but visitors staying at least 
a month are taken at twelve shillings a day. The Tliew- 
fikieh Hotel (Gaze’s) is a very comfortable house with f/ar- 
ticularly moderate tarilT (twelve shillings a day all through 
the season), and by many is preferred to the more preten- 
tious Hotel Luxor. For one thing, it is much (piieter, and 
in this respect better adapted for those wintering in Ecrypt 
for health. Long-stay visitors are taken at ten shillings 
a day. Invalids find e\ery comfort, including Eiigllsh 
doctor, English nurse and chambermaids, dairy, etc. Its 
one drawback is its noisiness. Four or fi\e times a week 
passengers liy the Nile tourist-steamers arrive and depart 
in throngs, and are apt to monopolise the hotel, to the dis- 
may of permanent \ isitors. 

it should be inentionod that, thanks mainly to the efforts 
of Mr. J. M. Cook, Luxor is now a elia]>laincy of the Coh>- 
nial and Continental Church Soc‘i(‘t\. There is no chemist 
yet at Luxor, but n(‘(*essary drugs can be obtained at the 
Dispensary of the Native lIos[)ital. There is a post frona 
Cairo three days a week. The ])08t-oflice is attached to 
the Luxor Hotel, ^\\uch is a remarkably self-contained 
establishment. 

That Luxor has a great future before it both as a health- 
resort and a tourist centre is indisputable. The railway, 
now open almost as far as Keneh (three hundred and forty 
miles from Cairo, and only thirty miles from Luxor), is 
making good progress, and will probably reach Luxor m 
the course of next winter. This extension will do much 
^wards making Luxor a fa\ouritc winter-resort for in- 
valids. It will also popularise it as a goal of travel among 
ordinary tourists, who have only a few weeks for Egypl^ 
Hitherto the Nile trip has made too great inroads on the 
time and purse of the short-time travellers. When the 
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railway is continued to the Theban plain, it will be possible 
to pay a hasty visit to the unrivalled monuments of ancient 
Thebes and be back in the Egyptian capital within three 
days, at an outlay of not much more than a five-pt)uud 
note 
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ASSOUAN AND PHILiE 

B etween Tlicbcs and Assoum o interesting tein})ks 
01 groups of temples iie passed, — Esneh and Ldtu 
Erment is no doubt included in the Nile itineraries, but 
this modern town is important meul^ as a flouiishing 
manufactiiiing centu, — feugii being the duet industry,— 
and the antiquities aie now non existent E\(r> vestige 
has disappeiied of the large temple, nid the onh survival 
of the smaller one aie a few luined columns 

Esneh is a populous market town, and the capital of the 
province Modem buildings occii])} the site of the ancient 
city of Latopolis, but the ruins of the temple, which aic 
not biincd in the soil, are extiemel) beautiful Like most 
other Ptolemaic monuments, foi all tint remains is of 
Ptolemaic woik, — this has been ignored b} antiquanaiis 
and the Egypt Exploi ition Fund , and since Mehcmet Ah 
cleared a pait of the h}post)le hall of the temple, hardl} 
an} thing has been done in the wa} of lestoiation Yet 
fiom the elegant aichiteeture of the columns now visible, 
systematic excavations and cle^aimg aw^a} of lubbish would 
probably reveal a temple almost as beautiful as those of 
Denderah or Edfu 

Miss Edwards’s graphic description, though written 
twenty years ago, applies m all essentials to the ruins as 
at the present day 

* This IS what we see a little yard surrounded by mud walls , at 
the farther end of the yard, a dilapidated doorway, beyond the 
doorway, a strange-looking stupendous mass of yellow limestone 
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masonrj A few steps farther, and this proves to be the carved cor- 
nict of a mighty temple, — a temple neither ruined nor defaced, but 
buried to the chin in th< accumulated rubbish of a score of centuries. 
1 his part IS evidently the jioitico We stand close under a row of 
}iiiL,e capit ils The columns that suppoii: tnem are buiied b iitath 
111 let t I he ponderous cornict ]ut8 out above pur heads From 
th 1 ( ri which we stand to the top ol that c*»niue may measure 
ibout twt iitv five ffcct Descending a flight ot brick steps wh h lead 
down t) i \ast hall wc come to the original le\ti of the temple 
\\ fie k 1 the indent piveuu nt \\« look up at the massive ceiling, 

I (<ssed iiid sculptured and painted likt the cdlmg at Denderah 
U (oidd ilinost b«li(\t. iiidetd that we are stanrlmg in the portico 

t 1) inlt r ih lh( gentril (ffert and the maih It itures of the plan 
in tin une In some n spe< ts, howevei ih o\cri iin le strik- 

inir I In (uluinns thougli Uss n assi\e tha » fliosc ot Denderah, are 
nine el« glut ind look loltiei Iheu shilts ire covered with fig- 
lr^s gods and embh ms and liiuh ot intioglvphid insci iptioii, all 
< d lit in low nlitf 1 hen ciyitils in i>l icc of tht huge draped 
Ilatlnrhead of Deinh rah are studud Iroin natuial forms — from 
tb lotus lih the pip>rus blossom the j lum> datt palm The wall 
sdilptuK how tv d IS inferior to tint of Ih ndtrah and immeasur- 
d h infenoi to the wall sculpture at Ivainak I he inscriptions, 
iiisleid of being grouped wluievei time li ijipened to be space, and 
‘' ) pioiliicing the richest lorm of w ill decoi ition ever devised by 
nun lie disposed ni sv mint ti ic il columns tht etb t of which, 
whin compand with the tioiid st^le of Kxrnik is as the methodical 
III itness of an engrossed deed to thi splendid freedom of an illuni> 

II xteil manuscript 

The temple is dedicated to Khnum or Knept, who is rep- 
losonted as a ram with the asp between his box ns, which is 
supposed to imply some idea of soverefj^ty over the gods, 
for in Roman times Khnum was considei < d to be identical 
with Jupiter The magnificent temple ot Edfu, a gem 
among Ptolemaic monuments, has already been noticed, 
^ith the other famous shrines of the Ptolemies, m the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

Assouan lies some one hundred and forty miles south 
of Luxor; but the scenic conditions are ^ery dissimilar, 
and the immediate surroundings are more picturesque t h a n 
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those of ancient Thebes Instead of a feitilo plain stretch 
ing for miles on either sidt of the Nile, the river narrows, 
a milf' or so aboie Assouan, to a gorge huumed in by stu 
pendous granite walls, which maik the appioaeh to the 
First Cataract The town stands well above the Nile, and 
has a decidedU imposing appeiranec fiom the iiver, the 
banks being limd with (irovcinim nt buildings, seveidJ 
handsome hotels and luge shojis I he liver fiont is, in 
deed, rather too 1 iiropc an looking to please the astlutie 
tourist, but the Oiiental note is proiided b} an occasional 
minaiet toweling above the modem white buildings, and 
by the groves ot palmtie<s and acacias which surround 
the town 

Assouan, unlike Luxor, has few remains e)f the extinct 
civilisation of Lg}pt, most of the antuiuities being late 
Roman or Saiacenie ind loguded with little respect by 
Egyptologists who aie apt to be i little intolei int of all 
rums of 1 iter d itc than the Ptolemies J he town, how 
ever, offers manv fiomts of mteust to the tiaveller of 
wider svmpithicb tliau the di} as dust antieiuary The 
student of astiemoni} will no doubt le member that the 
Ptolemaic astionoineis, erioneousl}' suppobiiig Assouan to 
be exactlv on the lro])ic of ( ineei, einied out here their 
calculations for measuring the eaith,^ while to classical 
studf'iits it will be of inkiest is an iinpoitant fiontier city 
of the Romans, and Juvenal b place of exile, whence he 
wrote many of his Satiicb 

To come to oui own days, Assouan will soon be a fa 
vounto goal of engmeeis and scientific men as the site of 
the greatest engineering enterpiise, after the Suez Canal, 
ever carried out m Egjpt It ib heie that the great bar- 

> Stnbo aa is wen known eaye that in a certain well the eun at the summeT 
solstice shone direct without casting a shadow The site of this well cannot be 
located which causes some scientists to throw doubt on the accuracy of finrabo s 
story espooially as the actual tropic Is a few miles farther south, between Fhll» 
and Kalabsheh 
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rage of Upper Egypt is to be built — a greater structure 
than the huge dam in the Delta, which foi so manv jtars 
proved a ‘‘white elephant” to the Egyptian Government 
in b})ite of the agitation act on foot by Egyptologists who 
natuially feared that the Phila. tramples would Ik* sub- 
incigtd by the iitificial lake whjcli woidd Iw tj cited 
JIowc \ti, eveiy piocaution against mjur) th^s* inonu- 
muits will be taken b) the Goveuimeiit Ih^sides, as em- 
bxnking and dainmiiig the NjIi at Assouan i". cstuuatfd to 
111(1 (lac the amount of ciojis in Euyjit to mne timts their 
jitHent vo//, it IS piobablc tliat, m an> xaa* purely scnti- 
nuntal ind i hth( tic reasonfl would not have bteii allowed 
h) stand in the way of this cnoimous in ilciiai benefit to 
th( (ouritr} At the risk of being thought i^dcvil’s ad- 
vo( it( I cannot help pi otc sting agiinst the conventional 
(u<koo(iyof valid ilisiii so ofhn i used h} the superficial 
t 4 )uiist to cam h cheap reputation foi cultuic In such a 
question tlic welfare of the Egyptian people should be the 
hist ( onsidciation, and, is has been deaily demonstrated, 
the gun to a poverty -stuck cii and overtaxed population 
would be almost iiicak ulable 

Assouan has some claim to bi considered a potential 
health-iesort Its climate, except in the late spiing 
months, IB superior, pei haps, i veil to tliat of Luxor In 
Apiil and May, owing, no doubt, to its shut-iii situation, 
d IS, howcvei, too hot to make a suitable or pleasant rcsi- 
ddice for invalids, — in fact, some observers have made its 
average temperature higher even than that of Wady Haifa, 
which 18 well within the tropics Up to April, however, 
climatic conditions are not surpassed by tliose of any 
place on the Nile 

Though the undeniable excellence of the climate of 
Assouan, for the greater part of the Egyptian season for 
foreigners, has been generally admitted by medical men, 
lutherto its comparative diflBculty and costliness of acceds, 
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and the great popularity of its rival, Luxor, have stood in 
the way of its development as an invalid station Its situ 
ation 18 superior h}gicnicall> to that of Luxor The latter 
IS only a lew foet above the Nile, and undei water for a 
part of the ytai, while Assouan is beyond the reach of the 
annual inundition This, of couist , miniiuists the risk of 
malarial fever Then, to a certain extent, Luxor suffers 
fiom those faetitious diaw backs ^hieh make Cairo so ill 
suited as a winter lesideneo f>r the health scckti, as dis 
tiiiet liom the nuie sun w en sliippc i Luxor, indeed likt 

that cosme>polit in vvirib i eit} is decidcdl) ga} and fashion 
able duiing the height of the seasm, and altogether too 
nois\ and crowded lor delicate people 7 he Nile banks 
are lined with dahabijchs, lavishl} decorated with flowr 
eis and bunting, and it night glowing with liundieds of 
Chinese lanterns anl fair^ limps These biilliant illunii 
nitions, the eiowds of iibhionabk visitois thionging the 
decks e)f these pleibuie erait the twanging of the universal 
inaud)lin or binjo niav j cihaps siijrgest to the correspond 
« iits of societ} journds in ibi in Nights’ Fair} Ixnd, 
but to the oidinir} visitn e\ci}thing is uiiplcasaiitl} rem 
iniscent of Henley Regitti, with dahibi^ehs for house 
boats and touiist steamers for steam launches At all 
events, there is something bizarre and startling in the con 
trast afforded by the grim ind solemn Theban temples 
which form the background to this scene of fasliionable 
revelry 

Assouan, though the farthest outpost of invalid colonisa 
tion in Eg}pt, and situated some six hundred miles from 
the capital, is fairly well provided with what English rest 

4 ents m foreign watei mg-places regard as necessities of 
fe, including a first-class but expensive, hotel, a resident 
English doctor and chaplain, Bntish vice-consul, 
office (three delivenes a week), telegraph-office, etc I® 
short, though at present but an incipient health-resort, 
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owing to the cost of* the journey and the high hotel 
charges (there being only one first-class hotel, the pro- 
jjrutor can hardlj be blamed for exercising the tyranny of 
a monopoly) practically confined to the richer class A m- 
\alid uftitois, Assouan has a futuie Witii the completion 
ot tlic 1 iil^^ ay, which will enable the journov from Cairo 
to b( iH^rtormcd in less than hall the time and at Itsn than 
hall the cost of the picseiit combined tail and mail sh^amer 
St I vice, an assuicd pobition a cbniatu lit ilth iisoit may 
lx predict d for it, and a f<w ’voais ^ill jnobabl} see a 
Inge iii\dlid colony established hcjt 

It IS not improbable that nomt time dining the course of 
the season of 1897-8 the railway will roach Assouan, m- 
hnded as the joint tei minus of tlie Upptr NiU and Soudan 
Rnh\a}s Considerable piogitss has alrcad} been made 
111 th< constiuction of the foimer lailwa}, which has now 
nulled as fir as kcnch, some fort} miles north of Luxor 
Now thit the Nile has been ciosscd at Nagh Hamadi, the 
< ontiiiuation of the Assouan section oilers httk difficulty 
to the engineers As foi the ^oudan Military Railway, 
the Wady Halfi and Berbci section is now finished as far 
IS Kuma, at the Thud Catiiact, onl} twent} miles north 
of Dongola 

Perhaps Mr Ceeil Rhodes’s fond dicam of a trans-conti- 
ni ntal railway fiom Cano to Cape Town is not such a wild 
nid visional y pioject after all Who knows but that, m 
the dim and distant future, Nubia, with its incomparable 
climate, will replace the Riviera or Algeria as the world’s 
gi oat winter sanatorium ’ ^ 

Nine out of ten visitors to Assouan are, however, quite 
indifferent as to the ments or dements of the place as an 
invalid station, and therefore we will proceed to visit its 

' TheM observations on the future of Assouan are taken from an aitiole eatl 
tied Assouan a Potential Health Resort/' which 1 recently oontrltmted to ea 
English review 
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lions The chief objects of interest, next to the beautiful 
Island of Philae, are the famous rock-tombs, the ancient 
quairies, and the Cataract 

The tombs, which, according to the absurd practice 
that prevails m Eg^pt of labelling remains after the 
name of the discovcrei, arc popular 1} known as Grenfells 
Tombs, hav( only been partidll} explored These lock 
shrines v\(re oxeiv itcd in the cliffs of the western bank of 
the Nile b} Gencril (runhll in 1887 In som< rtspeots 
they tobemble tlu tombs of Bom H issan but it is oiil) 
at Assouan that we s (0 tracts of the sinking methods of 
transporting the bodits of the dead It is i kind of slide 
cut out from the fiec of tin ilrnost pt rpendiculai cliff, and 
on eath sub ait rcmiins oi the st ps for the bearers who 
drew up the inuiiim> fiom tlu rivd 

The most striking tnnb is tint of Ha Vub ko \echt 
(Amon 1 m H it IJ ), 1 sovcrtigu of the twelfth dynasty 
but it is gemrill^ — ptihaps exeusabh, in view of tli< 
cumbrous design ition of its tinint — known as Grenfells 
Tomb The enti met to this tomb is mipicsbive, from the 
startling contrasts and p<iliaps w is intended to pioduee a 
dramatic effect on the spietator 

“ Tht gloirnv intnnce, with its groat, rough he vni 
square columns and its m}stoiioii8 bidt aisles, unrelieved 
by a ray of light oi a senp of carving, leads to a squau 
doorwa} some thirt} feef fiom the critiance, which it di 
rectly faces A iiariow jiassagt is thtn enteied At the 
very end, with th'^ da} light stnainmg in full and clcai 
upon it, lb the shrme which bears the portraits of the sov 
ereign and his famil) The passage by which you reach it 
IS unspeakably impressive On eithoi side are three deep 
Ahes m the dark walls Before you }awns an apparentl} 
bottomless pit Lach of the niches is seen to contain an 
upright mummy, which gazes at }ou with sad eyes as you 
pass by These six sepulchral figures are carved m stone 
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dnd coloured, and form an appropriate line of sentmelfi to 
the entrance of the inner tomb ” 

Scarcely a mile from the town are tlie Hmous granite 
<luairK8 of Syene, from wh\ch was heMii the stone for 
most of the famous obelisks and other monoliths of tlie 
» 11 1\ Lgvptian kings In fact, certain inscriptions show 
tint (\pn in the si\th dynasty stone was quarried here for 
Egyptian temples and sinophagi An ob«liNk entirely do- 
t idled on three sides fioin th< rod , iiearh one hundred 
het in length, nia) he seen iw ntu, as w< II as unfinished 
)iuinns, sarcophigi, etc, i^hich Bho\\ that Syeno in the 
Uiiu of the Phaiaohs A^as not only a qua? i), but what we 
sh iild nowad i> 8 dcsdibe is i monimniital mason’s stone- 
\ai(l It IS ])articiil lily mteiesting to see letiial traces of 
thi i^orkmen’s methods of cutting out an obelisk en bloc 
from the solid rock A row ol holes was bored along the 
while length of the pioposcd olielisk, into which wooden 
w< dges were driven Water was afterwards ponied on the 
wfdg(s, when the swelling would crack the stone and sep- 
n ite it fiom the mass of rock It was then roughly 
dressed at the quarries, hauled to the Nile ujxin a sledge 
urn on rollers, and then floated down to its destination on 
I barge The fact that even now engineers, although 
aided b} all the lesources of science, would not be likely to 
improve upon the methods (teste the r^^moval of Cleopatra’s 
Needle) of some four thousxnd oi five thousand years ago, 
if they wished, for instance, to transport the one rcmaiiung 
obelisk, affords food foi reflection 

The Island of Philae is the chiel feature of interest at 
Assouan Though a mere rock, barely a quarter of a mile 
long, it IS thickly covered with ruins of Ptolemaic temples 
and monuments, and is, perhaps, the “ most beautiful, as 
well as the smallest, histone island in the world” The 
scenery about here is very stnking and impressive- In 
fact, « The Approach to Philas ” has been rendered almost 
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familiar to the armchair traveller, by means of innumer- 
able sketches, as^the Pyramids or the Sphinx. 

The most striking monument in the island is the beauti- 
ful Temple of Isis, one of the finest specimens of updii- 
tecture the Ptolemies have bequeathed to Egypt. For 
picturesqueness of form and surroundings this magnificent 
temple cannot be equalled by any of the innumerable ruins 
of ancient Thebes. Its chief features are the Great Col- 
onnade of thirty-two columns, and the massive towers ol 
the Pylon, each one hundred and tventy feet wide and 
sixty feet high. The capitals of the noble fagade of lofty 
columns are all of different patterns. Traces still remain 
of the vivid and varied colouring ; for, according t^) the 
canons of art then prevailing, the shafts and capitals were 
painted. There are other courts and colonnades in the 
Temple, which, like the Great Temple of Karnak, seems 
ratluT a congeries of temples than one single building. The 
walls arc covered with sculptures in low-relief. “ Imagine 
walls,” says the author of “ The Crescent and the Cross,” 
“ whose height it wearies the eye to measure, all covered 
with gigantic hieroglyphics, where gods and warriors seem 
to move self-supported between earth and sky ; then groves 
of columns, whose girth and height would rival those of 
the most corpulent old oak-trees, with capitals luxuriant as 
a cauliflower, and gleaming with bright enamel of every 
hue in heaven ; every pillar and every wall so thickly cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics, that they seem clothed with a 
petrified tapestry.” 

Another beautiful ruin is the Temple of Osiris, which, 
like the Palace of Charles V. in the Alhambra, never 
possessed a roof. It is rather absurdly known to tourists 
^Pharaoh’s Bed, so called because of a fancied resem- 
l^nce to a colossal four-post bedstead. 

The island is ihickly strewn with ruins pf other temple®» 
dedicated either to Isis, Osiris, or iHorus, the tutelary triad 
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of the island. In fact Philas was the last refuge of this 
niltj a Greek inscription showing that those gods wore* 
worshipped here as late as 453 4 . 0 ., m(»r^‘ than seventy 
years after the heathen religion was fonnaJIv aboJisljo<i w 
Eg}pt by Theodosius’s famous decree. A {Kirtion ol the 
Temple of Isis was converted into a Coptic hurc n i witds 
the end of the si\th century. To this .s dut* u 

strange mingling of the Egy])tiaii and Ch/istiaii faiths. 
For instance, Isis was rejuesent^^d as the tutelary deity of 
Saint John and Saint Paul. Even shape ivf the bishop’s 
irntre is considered by antiquanans to he dii ertly borrowed 
from the eharact^u’istic horns of Osiris, as, ae( ordiiig to tra- 
dition, Athanasius wished b} this means to propitiate the 
Egyptians. 

Tiic First Cataract begins a little to the south of As- 
houan, and extends for several miles, Philse marking the 
commencement. Cataract, as we understand tlie word, is, 
ot course, a misnomer ; it is actually a series of rapids. 
In fact, it is only at Low Nile, which is the off season of 
tourists, that the falls can be said to deserve the name 
of (IJataract. Though the description of the awful charac- 
ter of this Cataract given b} ancient writers is absurdly 
exaggerated, and may be relegated to the order of “ travel- 
lers’ tales,” the feat of descending it is sufficiently exciting, 
though it is a somewhat costly amusement. The scenery, 
however, of the Nile at this point is grand and wild in the 
extreme, and no visitor should omit to get the full benefit 
of it by climbing one of the cliffs of the banks j^ust above 

Philae. 
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FROM THE FIRSl TO THE SECOND CATARACT. 

Here DesoLitioii keeps unbroken sabbath, 

’ Mid caves and temples, palaces and sepulchres, 

Ideal images iii sculptured forms, 

Thoughts hewn in columns, or in cavorned hill. 

In honour of their deities and ot their dead 

Montgomery 

F ew tourists, compared with tlie crowds who throng the 
lu various steamers to Ijuvoi and Assouan, continue 
the to Wad) Halla h) tlie nn})retcntiouB little stern- 

wheeler which rims weekl) with the mails between the 
First and Second Cataiaets In fact, those who make this 
voyage ma) be considered to ha\e graduated fiom the rank 
of tourist to that of traveller The desolation of the banks 
and the absence of animal life, to say nothing of the infe- 
rior interest of the antupiities south of Assouan, make the 
voyage, shoit as it is, — for the whole expedition only takes 
a week, — rather monotonous to the ordinary tourist. 

The geographical f(*aturcs of Nubia are very different 
from those of the country south of Assouan ; in fact, Nubia 
might bo in another continent. Instead of a richly culti- 
vated plain extending for many miles on either side of the 
Nile, the bleak sandstone hills w^hich abuik-jon the desert 

« Dme near the river, and the cultivated country, varying in 
readth from a few hundred yards to a few miles, extends, 
a narrow palm-fringed strip, along either bank of tihe Nile. 
On the western bank there stretches beyond this sparsely 
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cultivated littoral a savage and illimitable desert, wiiile 
on the opposite side of the rapidly-flowing, coffee-coloured 
ii\cr an equally desolate wilderness is bounded only by the 
distant Red Sea. In the following description b) Dr. 
Conan Doyle, the wild note of the scenery is very graph- 
ically picbonted: 

“B( tween these two huge and barren expannrd, Nubia writhes 
like d green sand-worm along the course ot the nver Here and 
there it disapiiears altogether, and the Nil* runs Ik tween bla^k and 
min-cra(ked hills, with the orange drift-sand lying like glaciers in 
ihur idllejs. Everywhere one sees traces oi vanished races and 
111 mergMl civiliaations Grotesque gra\es dot Ihe hills or stand 
up igaiust the sky-liiie, — pyiamidal graves, tumulus graves, rock 
pna\es, — e\erywhere gra\es And, occasionally, as the boat rounds 
I lockv point, one sees a deserted dty uj above,- houses, walls, 
liattlernents, — with the sun shuung through the empty window 
scpiaies Sometimes you leain that it has been Roman, sometimes 
J gvptiun , sometimes all recoid of its name or origin has been abso- 
lutely lost There they stand, thes( grim and silent cities, and up 
on the hills you can see the graces of their people, like the port- 
holes of a man-of-war It is through this weird, dead country that 
the tourists smoke and gossip and flirt as they pass up to the Egyp- 
tian frontier.” 


To the tra\eller accustomed to the never-ending proces- 
sion of ^ illagcs which stud the Nile banks between Cairo 
•ind Luxor, Nubia seems almost uninhabited. The vege- 
tation IS too spaise to support a largo population, and the 
mainstay of life of the Nubians is the date-palm, instead 
of barley and rice. Ever} palm-tree, as is the olive-tree in 
Italy, is registered and hea\ily taxed. 

In the* two hundred miles’ voyage between the First and 
Second Cataracts there is, however, one monument of su- 
perlative interest; namely, the famous rock-templs of Abu 
*Rinibel (^called by an older generation of travellers, Ipsam- 
boul), which ill point of antiquarian interest is only sec- 
ond to the Pyramid field of Ghizeh and the Theban temples* 
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This unique i uin, in which some ancient race has hollowed 
out a vast shrine in the mountain as if it were a cheese, 
deserves a std} o^^ several days, especially as the other rums 
are nearl} ill of Ptolemaic oi Roman origin There is no 
doubt that the tiavellir, who has already exploied Memphis 
and Thebes, and contompliUd the \ei\ oldest buildings 
which the hands ol man have fashioned, is naturally apt 
to regard with languid interest temphs and tombs which 
aie scarcely older than tlu Chiistian ti i But the won 
dciful rock-hewn tempU of Abu Simbcl will claim the at- 
tention of eicry tiavellci, however much he ma} be sated 
with tlu magnificent temples of Thebes and K irriak In- 
deed, it it weie the only goal of this extended Isile tup, the 
voyage would be well woith the tune and expense 

The temple was built b> Rimeses the Gieat as a m(m(>- 
nal of his victor) ovci the Khiti in '^}rii, — a race con 
sidered by some histoi i ms, but on doubtful authont) , to 
be identical with tlic Hittites The temple is hewn out of 
the solid rock, the eastern face, fronting the Nile, having 
been cut away, forming the most impressive and stnking 
temple front m the woild In this stupendous facade foui 
colossal stitue s, scab d on thi one s, stand out m bold relief 
Each figure lepicscnts Rameses, and is some sixty-six feet 
high, without reckoning the p< destal, and “ the faces, which 
are fortunately well pieseived, evince a beauty of expres- 
sion the moie striking as it is unlocked for in statues of 
such dimensions 

An amusing incident in connection with these colossi is 
related by Miss Edwards in hei “ A Thousand Miles up the 
Nile,” — a record of travel which now deservedly ranks as 
H^lassic The face of one had been disfigured by plaster 
left when a cast was taken for the British Museum, so 
Miss Edwards set her boatmen to work to clean the stond 
by scraping off the lumps of plaster The sidKieqaeiit 
process — namely, tinting the white patches left, where the 
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plaster was removed, with coffee — may be open to objec- 
tion on the part of archaeologists. 

Some years ago, owing to overhanging masses of rock, 
these colossi were threatened with destruction. This waa 
averted by some very skilful engineering on the part of 
Captain Johnston, R. E. The task was rendered espedally 
diflicult, as no explosives could be used because the vibra- 
tion would probably ha\ o toppled over these titanic statues. 
One over-hanging rock weighed no less than two hundred 
and Hcveiity tons. “ Five stout iron cables were placed 
round the big block, and then it was broken up into small 
})ioces, and thrown down into the sand. Rameses may 
now sit in peace, and watch the dawn break over the 
desert for anotlier throe thousand years. The two colossi 
which are out of balance are to Ik" pinioned back to the 
rock behind by iron bands ; tlio bands will be disguised 
as much as possible, but one regrets that a more 
dignilied method of support for Pharaoh could not be 
devised.” ^ 

The entrance to the temple had been for thousands of 
years hermetically sealed by the drifting sands of the 
desert, till discovered by Belzoni, in 1817 < 

“ A vast and gloomy hall, such as Eblis might have given Vathek 
audience in, receives you in pa8.sing from the flaming sunshine into 
that shadowy portal. It is some time before the eye can ascertain 
its dimensions through the imposing gloom ; but gradually there 
reveals itself, around <tnd above >ou, a vast aisle, with pillars formed 
of eight colossal giants upon whom the light of heaven has never 
shone. These images of Osiris are backed by enormous pillars, 
behind which run two ggeat galleries, and in these torchlight alone 
enabled us to peruse a series of sculptures in relief, representing the 
triumphs of Rameses the Second, or Sesostria. The painting, which 
once enhanced the effect of these spirited representations, is not 
dimmed, but crumbled away; where it exists, the colours are ee 
vivid aetever.”* 


1 Cook's Handbook for Egypt. 


* BUot WarbiiitoiL 
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To the historian Abii-Simbel is mainly of importance as 
containing a long chronicle in stone of Rameses the Great, 
in which he desciibes at length the great woik he has 
carried out in his temple at Thebes Here is also in 
senbed the history in gioat detail of the king’s famous 
campaign in Asia This he evidently lonsidtied his gieat 
cst militai} achievement, f 01 it is insciibed also at great 
length on th( walls of the Theban Ramisseum, and at 
Abvdos Th(S( atom jceoids, Inch are virtu ill} a senes 
of official desp itches, form a kind of argument to a mig 
niheent senes of painted sculptures rejuescnting battle 
scenes, rnd aic written with all the terseness and precision 
of a modem official precis 

If possible, the temple should be e\ploied at sunrise, 
when the sun’s la^s, shining diieetl} thiough the entrance, 
light up the interior with i wondciful effeet 

\ smaller temple, also hewn out of the rock, is about 
fift} }aid8 from the (neat Temple It is dedicated to 
Hathor, who is s} mboliseel in the inteiioi under the foim 
of a cow This temple is, however, of inferior interest, 
and might be regarded in i elation to RamcBes’s great shrine 
as a “ lady chapel ” just as the third small temple, dis 
coveied in 187 1, may be looked upon as a chapel of case 
Forty miles faither south lies the impoitant foi tiffed post 
of Wady Haifa, a kind of “breakwater of barbarism,” 
which tdl 1896 foimed the southern frontiei of the Khe 
dive’s dominions ^ 

It has occasionally been found neccssar} , owing to the 
distuibed state of the country and the hostility of the der- 
vishes, to furnish the post-steamers and steam dahabiyehs 
— filing dahabiyehs were not allowed beyond the Fust 
COTract — sailing beyond Assouan with a military escort 
This escort, which gave a flavour of romantic adventure to 

> At th« time of writing (May 1697) tbe frontier post is at Meimwi beyond 
DongoU 
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the commonplace Nile voyage, was especially necessary for 
ton lists cxploiing the Abu-Simbel Temple and the Pulpit 
Rock of Abusir, each party of tourists used to be accom- 
panied b} a coiporal’s guard of Soudanese soldiers, who 
carried out then duties with a conscientiousness which was 
rathti enibariassmg, and not a little irntating when the 
no\elt\ had worn oft This escort was not, of*' course, 
iiitcndfd as a defence against a raid of dervishes, foi the 
proximity of the Wadv Haifa garnson remo\ed all danger 
ol ill 0{)en attack on tiavellers, |:)nt the autlioritics counted 
moie on its moial eftcct in preventing independent excur- 
sions on the part of i ash travellers who might be inclined 
to pooh-pooh any idea of danger from tiie disaffected der- 
vishes Besides, there was no doubt a eeitaiii risk of 
bugandage on the part of stia) deivishes, for the move- 
iricnts of travellers v\ere known da\s beforehand, and m 
the ease of tounsts under the chaige of tourist agencies, 
ficel) 'idveitised 

It ma) bo mentioned that the famous novelist, Conan 
Boyle, has recently utilised the suggestion of exciting adven- 
tuic affoided b> these precautions of the military authori- 
ties 111 a thiillmg stoi} of modern adveiituH, in which he 
desenbes the expeiieiices of a party of English tounsts 
attacked by dervishes at Abusir ^ 

The one lion of Wady Haifa is the famous Pul])it Rock 
of Abusir, with the incomparable view of the Nile and the 
Lib]yan desert This rock is a veritable “visitors’ list’^ m 
stone, and the nam» of almost every traveller of note has 
been inscribed here The dragoman fiimly believes that 
Moses’s*name might once have been seen among the graven 
autographs ’ He is, howev er, careful to add, m order to 
take the wind out of the sails of the sceptical toune^, that 
• it has long been worn away At all events, the names of 

' This decidedly up to^te noTel of adyenture wm ranidiig as a mlal In tlin 
Stnukd Hagaalne during 1897 
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Belzoni, Burckhardt, Warburton, and other famoud travel- 
lers are to be seen there high up on the rock, and still 
higher, Gordon’s. 

Stern critics may, perhaps, be inclined to deprecate this 
habit of trying to impress one’s own trivial personality on 
these immortal rocks, but it appears tliat for some reason it 
is considered almost praiseworthy at Abusir. Even the 
severe Murray gra\cly declares that ‘‘custom sanctions 
here, as innocent and not without a certain interest of 
its own, a practice which good taste and common sense 
alike condemn most strongly w^hen indulged in to the 
injury of priceless monuments of antiejuit} and works of 
art.” The distinction is a subtle one; and wdthout arro- 
gating to myself the office of the tourists’ cemor morum^ 1 
fail to see much dillerenee betwwn cutting one’s name on 
the ape^ of the Gi eat Pyramid, wdiich e\(‘r} traveller of 
taste would strongly deprecate, and inscribing it on the 
lAvre de9 Voyageurd of the cliff of Abusir. 

There are few' > iews which impress the spectator as does 
the grand prospect from the semicircular platform which 
forms the tiummit of the rock. Looking dowm on one side 
is the sunless and eddying Nile, studded with black shining 
rocks, dividing the river into endless channels, — these 
being the rapids known as the Second Cataract; the east- 
ern bank is a wild jumble of black rocks and boulders, the 
debris brought down in high flood. The absence of any 
sign of habitation intensifies the sensation of wild desola- 
tion and awful grandeur. In the distance, too, misty blue 
mountains conceal Dongola, some one hundred and fifty 
iniles south. Turning round and looking westw&rd, the 
Ipriew is oven more impressive. Again I borrow Dr. Conan 
Ijoylo’s admirable bit of word-painting : 

" It was a view which, when once seen, must alwajiu haunt the 
mind. Such -an expanse of savage and unrelieved desert might he 
part of some cold and burned-out planet, rather than of thm fertile 
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and bountiful earth. Away and away it stretched, to die into a 
soft, violet haze in the extremist distance. In the foreground the 
sand was of a bright golden yellow, which was quite dazzling in the 
sunshine; but beyond this golden plain lay a low line of those 
black slag-heaps, with yellow sand-vaUdys winding between them. 
These iii their turn were topped by higher and more fantastic hills, 
and these by others, peeping over each other’s shoulders until they 
blended with that di'staiit violet haze. None of these hills were of 
any height, — a lew hundred feet at the most, — but their savage, 
saw toothed crests, and their steep scarps of sun-bakod stone, gave 
them a fierce character of their own.” 

A few miles south of Abu Sir, some excavations, cleverly 
executed by a detachment of English engineers under Major 
Lyons, have brought to light aft interesting temple of 
respectable antiquity even for Egypt. It is at least as 
old as the eighteenth dynasty, for inscriptions prove that 
it was restored by Thotmes III. This monarch’s name, it 
will be noticed, appeared in stelae and other inscriptions 
more frequently than that of any other sovereign, not even 
excepting the name of Rameses the Great. 
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RECFNT LGYPIOLOGIC \L DISC 0\ FRIES 

T he most important fields of research of the Egypt 
E\ploiation Fund (the leading Egyptological Society 
of Great Britain and America), since 1890, have been Dar- 
El-Bahari (Thebes) and Beni-IIassan Se\eral seasons’ 
continuous work was devoted to these temples and the 
Beni-Hassan Tombs 

The opei itions of this society are eharactoiiscd by great 
thoroughness and scientihe zeal, and are conducted with an 
elaborated conscientiousness which is not always appreci- 
ated at its tull value by the oidinary tourist, who is 
naturally inclined to give gicitei credit to the moiC prac 
teal and less teehnieal cxploritions of the Egyptological 
Department of the Egyptian Government But the aims 
of these two bodies art diffeiuit The Egypt Exploration 
Fund is a puicly scientific society It is supported by ar- 
chaeologists and antiquarians, and their lescarchcs are under- 
taken f 01 the benefit of Egy ptologists rather than Egyptian 
travellers and students, and the exhaustive reports the 
society publishes annually are learned monographs, “ cavi- 
are to the general,” rather than popular descriptive hand- 
books 

Yet harmonious relations are preserved between the two 
bodies, of which the Egypt Exploration Fund may be reck- 
oncll^ the pioneer. The latter gives prominence to re- 
searches and excavations of sites likely to prove of 
scientific interest, while the Government Department 
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chiefly devotes its attention to preserving and restoring 
the famous monuments and temples which attract the 
ordinar} visitor 

During the last four winters the Exploration Fund have 
been cairying on extensive excavations at Thebes, with the 
view ol thoioughl} dealing out the wonderful Temple of 
Queen Hatasu In the chapter on Ancient Thebes and 
its Monuments this temple is briefly referred to, but tins 
account nia> be supplcmc nted by the admirable and succinct 
desciiption of M Naville, who was responsible for the 
excdv ations 

riitre IS no other lpf\ptian temple known to us which is built 
on a Tiaing succession ol platforms and we are theretore without 
comparisons for oui guidiuce m seeking to aHcertain how the archi 
tc ct w IS led to the adoption of this scheme I o some extent it may 
}ia\e been suggested to him h^ th iidtuic of the site at his disposal, 
and by thf hugt steps in vs Inch the lock of the foundations descends 
to the xddin W hat w as tht distinctive use of each of the three 
platforms on which the ttniplewas built ^ Our excavations have 
proved that the lowest xilittoim was treated as the garden, or rather 
the orch irds of the t( mple and that the tree s planted in it were ar- 
tificially watered 15ut flu ctntral and most extensive of the plat- 
forms — on the one side xbutting against the cliffs, and on the otfie^ 
supported by a decorated ret lining wall — seemed to have been 4 
clear space, and ma> be considered as corresponding to the spacioua 
colonnaded courts preceding the sanctuaries in temples of both Rbw* 
raohs and I’tolemies ' 

Neither have we any certainty as to the proposed use of 
the four unfinished ehambeis opening on to the colonnade 
on the northern side of the middle platform. Like the 
lateraf chambers at Denderah and Edfu, they may have 
been intended as storerooms for the incense and sacred 
oils, and for the garments and numerous utensils necessary 
to performing the various rites of the complicated Egyptian 
ntual. Or, like the court of the altar of Harmakt&i, they 
may have been sanctuaries, dedicated to the cult of divin- 
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itiea more especially worshipped m other parts of Egypt 
But the more plausible supposition is, that they were 
meant to be funerary chapels tor membeis of the queen’s 
family 

Again, the similant} of Bai^El-Bahan to a Greek temple 
IS sti iking, especial 1} to tht Msitoi coming from the Ram- 
esseum, when fiist he cdtchts sight of the long row of 
white columns at the base of the lock on the noith side 
This improsbion is borne out, not only b} the often noticed 
rebemblanco betu(tii ttu fluted columns of llatasu and 
those of the Done oickr, but still moi( b> a consideia' 
tion of certain aichitcctuial piopoitions, and of the iclations 
between column and aichitia\( 

At DarEl-Bdhciii nothing is on i gigintic scale, and it 
seems to mo that when the J]g}ptians tuimd aside from 
the stylo which was here applnd so succcssfull}, in fa- 
y our of the missnc aichitettiiu of kiinak and Mcdinet 
Abou, the} deviated from the path winch would have 
led them to elegance, and prefciicd the majestic and the 
colossal 

Tourists will be glad to hear that the clearing of this 
beautiful structuie is now completed, and that eveiy part 
of the temple is visible Man} mtciesting discoveries of 
sculptures and paintings were made, among them some of 
the missing fragments of the famous senes of sculptures 
portra}iiig the Punt expedition of Queen Hatasu These 
rather point to tlu^ probability that the goal of this expe- 
dition was not, as is usually supposed, a part of Asia, but 
that Punt was a portion of Africa 

It has always been a moot point with Egyptologist^ as to 
tlie manner in which the obelisks were transported from 
Ass^|an quarries to the ancient cities of the Delta. A 
remarkable discover} of a senes of sculptures at Queen 
Hatasu’s Temple by M Naville clears up this disputed 
question The obelisk was placed on a huge flat-bottomed 
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raft or barge, and this unwieldy craft, one hundred and 
twenty cubits long, was furnished with two pairs of rudders. 
In all probability the season of high Nile was chosen for 
the transport of an obelisk, when not only would the navi* 
tration be easier, but the monolith could be brought in the 
barite nearer to the temple where it was to be erected. 
The barge itself was merely a receptacle for the obelisk, 
and was towed by tliree parallel groups of ten boats, each 
group being connecU'd with the barge by a thick cable. In 
the sculptures the rowers are represented on one side only; 
but if wo suppose there were the same number on each 
side, there would be thirty-two oarsmen for each boat. If 
we add the rei'ses, the officers, and tlie helmsmen, we have 
a grand total for this flotilla, which conveyed an obelisk 
from Upper Egypt to the Delta, of over one thousand 
men ! 

But the most valuable work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund within recent years has been the exhaustii e archaeo- 
logical survey of the famous rock-tombs of Beni-Hassan. 
The results of this stupendous undertaking, in which 
thousands of wall sculptures and inscriptions were con- 
scientiously transcribed and translated, supplemented and 
explained by an enormous number of plans, diagrams, 
and “squeezes,” are to be found in the magnum optiB of 
the society, which consists of four folio volumes. Natu-' 
rally, such a work is only likely to be seriously read by 
students; but ordinary travellers, who are about to visit 
these remarkable tombs, will do well to consult these eru- 
dite and beautifully illustrated works. 

Prefious to 1883, when the Egypt Exploration Fund 
was founded, the historical value of many important dis- 
coveries had been considerably discoimted, owing to the 
haphazard manner in which excavations and archeological 
researches had been undertaken ; and this carelessness must 
be attributed to the insufficient supervisiop. of the native 
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diggers by the Cano Museum authorities, who, m most 
sites, had the monopoly ot ic&taich For instance, the 
most valuable objects disco\eicd near Abydos sorm thirty 
years a^o were cuted off wholesale to Cairo without any 
record being kept of the position oi the circumstances m 
^hich they were found It is to be feared that coiisulai 
agents, who in the diys of Ismail wire little moie tlian 
“piotected” ddleis, are as lesponsibk foi tins waste of 
the piecious relics ot ancient J jrjptian enilisation as are 
the 1 egular dealci s and unscrupuloub cuiio hunting tia\fl 
leis 

For instince, in the wonderful and almost scnsitioml 
discoierKs ol Maiitth , ctitnnly tlu most /l ilous ind in 
defatigabh c\plorei ind e\t^^lt(>l of all woiktis in the 
field of I g}ptological nseiuh tlu le w is a flight! ul waste 
of scientific mitciiil The icsults n^ doubt were inig 
nificent, as tlu most ( isuil mspeeti )n if the gallciies m 
the Cano Museum cUail} shows but tluie is no doubt that 
the e\ea\ations weie coiidueted in a (li(id(dly unscuntific 
and umiuthodic il niiniur, tlu onl) iim bi ing to get the 
“finds tians})oited is qiiiekl) as possilde to the Caiio 
Museum, onl) the mobt hast} and sujdficial notes being 
made on the spot ithm ucent veais e\ca\ating Ins 
been earned on moie intelligent!}, with a gieater appie 
ciation of the \ due of cath lecoid, and with accurate cati 
loguing, w ithoiit which the most impoitant discoveries fioni 
the dealer’s point of view hue littk \ ilue in the e>e of 
scholars and archaeologists 

The discoveries at Naukratis, an ancient Greek settle 
ment of the seventh century B e ire of peculiar ihtcrest 
to ait students This ancient siU is just b(}ond the native 
viIIm^ of Neqrasli (evidently a corruption of the ancient 
nam^, a few miles fiorn Tel El Baiud, a station on the 
Cairo and Alexandria Railwa} Researches here have 
shown us the life of the early Greek settlers, who founded 
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tho City in the time of Psammetikos, about 660 b c. The 
place was of great commercial importance till the rise of 
Alexandria eclipsed its fame. Professor Petrie brought 
av\ay from the mounds of rubbish a large colleotiou of 
(xntk ^dscs and statuettes, many of which can now be 
s( t n in the British Museum. 

AiKithcr impoitant work by Professor Petrie was 
the identification of tlie site of Pithom, the famous 
ti casurc-cit} which the Israelites built for Ramescb the 
Gnat, in the mounds of Tel-El-Maskhuta in the Wady 
Taimlat 

One of tho most staitlmg disco vonrs in the whole field 
of Egyptian research ^\as that of tlie Temple of Sneferu, 
tlie first king of tin fourth d^nast^, and the oldest 
so>ereign of tv horn aii) lomains are known. This was 
discovered buried some foity feet beneath the suiface, 
b} the accumulation of desert sand and rubbish of 
seicral thousand }eaib, close to the famous “False 
Pjiamid” of Medum, itself the Ter} oldest dated monu- 
ment ill Egypt 

An extraordinary circumstance in the discoTery of this 
almost prehistoric temple was that it was found absolutely 
pci feet, and CTcn the roof was entiie and uninjured. 

“ The chances against the old( st dated temple in the world being 
quite uninjured,” remarks Professor P( trie “ might seem beyond 
hope , yet strangely, it still lemains Of course it needed to he very 
fully buried again to preserve it from destruction by th*» present 
natives , and it is 'much to be hoped that it will not be uncovered 
until l^etter security is insured for Egjrptian monuments The 
priceless earl> tombs, near the Pyramids, have been battered to 
pieces where the boys can reach, and blocks taken away for build- 
ing, thus destroTing some of the finest sculptures known, and 
though these were all carefully buned to prevent injury a few yoan 
ago, some traveller has ruthlessly uncovered them again for destruo- 
tion Nothing can be left exposed m Egypt , it must be either 
deeply buried or else removed to a museum, if not constantlj 
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guarded Tbe Pyraiind can be easily vi&ited from Waita station, 
about five miles distant.” 

Tel-El-Amarna, some fifty miles north of Assiout, is 
the site of several interesting discoveries. The great tem- 
ple of the “heretic king,” Khu-En-Aten, was discovered 
by Lepsius, and systematically explored and described by 
Professor Petno, during the tv inter of 1891-2. The lame 
of Tel-El-Amarna as a field of research dates from the 
finding of the famous cuneiform inbCiiptions, of which a 
short account has already boon gi\en in the chapter de- 
scribing the principal antiquities from Cairo to the First 
Cataract. 

“ There, besides the well known tombs, a large, painted pavement 
of the palace has been found in this ancniit town , and it is now 
well preserved in a building, and accessible to visitors Ihe inter- 
est 111 it lies in the naturalistic st-ylo of the p iinting, and the link in 
taste and design whuh it shows to the M> Lena an Greek work In 
the rubbish heaps of the palace waste weie found fiagments of 
many hundreds of prehistoric Greek lases, of the J'geaii’ style, 
apparently all of Rhodian and Cypriote souices, sug^tbting that 
thev came by way of the Syrian coast, whereas, the uLgeaii vases 
of this same age, from Gurob, belong to the Peloponnesian forms, 
pointing to a trade along the \fiican shores Ihe mass of remains, 
in a place which was onl} occupitd for twenty or thirty years, 
gives the most certain dating of this style in Greece to the four- 
teenth century b c , and thus fixes an epoch in the prehistory of 
Europe ” 

Side by side with the more scientific work of archasolog- 
ical research undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund 
is the equally important, but more mechanical, work of 
the Egyptian Government, which is mainly confined *to the 
^caring of rubbish or unearthing the buried portions of 
^e great monuments and temples of the Upper Nile, which 
may be considered as the great “show” places for travellers 
and tourists. The Earnak and Phil® temples have been 
for many years the site of extensive excavations, nearly all 
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the money from the Toumt FmA hemg deroted to iSb& 
work The Phil» temples h«i;re now been comfletelly 
cleared, and the able and thorough manner m whidh 
work has been done under Capt^ki Lyon’s merxntondoiiee 
may be seen from the fcdlowuig s|dhns#lf^ 
last report 

The d^bna haa been carnally removed the whok of tlm 
area enclosed by the two oolonnadea a^ Wfdi as Ihe Ojj^ 
to the bouth of the colonnades The site of a tMst^of 
the north of the island and a stuaH tmfintshed near the Eiodk 

were also excavated SubseK^ueiitly the Coptic vifhlge, which eQ|en 
three quarters of the island, was laid barCf th«^ widhs stairways, and 
doors of the dwellings being left, while the streets and Intaidois at 
the houses Here cleared from the rubbish of the fallen roofs said 
H alls which encumbered them 


Then, m addition to these important works, the Omni 
Temple of Isis has had its crypts cleared of tiie rubbiah 
with which they were choked, and the columns of tiie east- 
ern colonnade freed fiom the ddbns o( a ruined Xbptie 
village which had formerly bailed fliat portion of t||e 
temple All the operations have been most intelligmi|||y 
undertaken, and the aim has been to remote TSflier llmili 
to repair^ a distinction which antiquarians wiEl Sf^precialnki^ 
The director of the excavations took the oppertoiity iaf 
carefully examimng the found&tion of the temple^ ‘if 
was found that the foundation mftsonry, which in one 
tion had been earned down to a dpptb bdow dm piOieili^ 
high Nile level, was in excellent ^uidSMo^ Ubd theft 
were no rigns of any setdement of tho eoiL A graift 
don df the Temple of Isis is, indeed, npeat tfbi 


granite rock. 

*' Indirectly, Upper Nik Beser^oir 
in a former chapter, which was so b 
srefateologists, has been die of 
Idigio&l lesearoh m nSnJ ftw Wk SW 
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when excavating in connection with this reservoir project, 
have cleared up several temples, including one of the 
Emperor Octavius on the noith of the islind 

At Kaiiiak, also, important work has been done All 
the mono} raised by the Government ti\ (hvied onvisitois 
to the ancient monuments of the Ujiptr Nile) during last 
wintti (18% 97) was devoted to the grcit woik of clear 
ing th( Kai ink temples “Undei the supermtendenee,” to 
quote agiin the Government leport, “ of Af d( Morgan, great 
progress his been made dining the hst }i n m the work of 
picsoivmg these temphs A larure amount of eaith, which 
tilled the gioit cointyard and th( Hill of Columns, has 
bten leinovid , the biscs of th( columns h iv( bein cleaied 
from contact with the silhd (aith and repined with 
cement The fallen stones hive been nuinbticd and col 
leotcd, with a view possibly to then being replaced at some 
future tiiiK ” 

In the («hi/eh Pjramid Plite lu we reach a site known, 
of coin sc, to every toinist Here it might niturally be 
supposed that system itic explorations had exhausted the 
potential wealth of antiquities Unfoitun itely, how ever, 
this district — of the highest ai chacological interest — has 
neve*r been properly woikcd, owing to the Government 
digging monopoly , and though there is a v ast amount to be 
done m the gicat district of the Pyramid and Memphis, 
vet, as Professor Petrie cvnicall) remarks, “only the in- 
adequate work of the Goveinment Department and the 
plundtnng by natives is allowed, and all real scientific 
work IS forbidden” 

Attlie Pyramid of Dahshur, however, at the southehi end 
of this extensive necropolis, some cxeellcnt work has been 
d^lle by the new director of the museum, and his thorough 
and capable researches have resulted m a most valuable 
mine of tombs being brought to light The magnificent 
sets of jewellery found here, now in the Cairo Museum, 
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are familiar to every traveller in Egypt. The exquisite 
delicacy, skill, and taste of this work surpasses all that is 
yet known. The pectorals arc formed by soldering walls 
of gold on to a base plate, which is elaborately chased with 
details on the back. Between these walls or ribs of gold 
are inserted minutely cut stones, — cornelian, lazuli, am 
fels}»ar, — to give tlie vari-coloured d^^sigii. In this, and 
in the beads of gold, the astounding minuteness of the 
work and yx^rfect delicacy of execution exceed the limits 
of nuM-e naked-eye inspec'tion.’* 

To cjine to the latest discoveries, th»' winter of 1896-7 
has b( cn maiked by som(‘ remarknhlc finds. The dis- 
cover} of sonic extraordinary lifth-d\ nasty tombs at De- 
shaahi'h, by Professor P<*trie, wh(‘re a large number of 
skeletons was found w^hich point to a method ot burial 
anterior to the age of mummies, has already been referred 
to. In addition to these necrological finds were some 
objects of great artistic interest, including a remarkably 
well-executed jiortrait-statue ot a certain royal priest called 
Neukheftka, the woik of some tiftli-dynasty sculptor, which 
shows that even at this early period the Egyptian artists 
had attained eonsidcrable t(‘chnical skill. Some curious 
baskets ot palm-fibre were also found, evidently used for 
carrying away the soil from the excavated graves. It is 
curious that baskets of a similar pattern are still used in 
India by women labourers for carrying away earth in rail- 
way cuttings and other public works. 

In the same winter took place the sensational discovery, 
by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, at Oxyrhneus, some one hundred and twenty miles 
south of Cairo on the edge the Libyan desert, a few 
miles from the Nile, of a second-century papyrus con- 
taining some remarkable sayings attributed to our 
Lord (Logia Jesau). This document has aroiised a con- 
siderable amount of interest among theological stodqpits, 
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and has gnen rise to many pioblcms Some critics 
consider that this papyius is a fragment of the well- 
known, but of com St non-canonical, ‘‘Gospel accoiding 
to the Egyptuns ” 

A nioie satisfactory ^lew, though not free from difticul- 
ties, 18 that this fiagment is what it professes to be, — 
a collet tion ol some of our Lord’s sayings These, judging 
from their aichaic tone and fiamework, \\eie put together 
not later than the end of the first or tlie beginning of the 
second century, and it is quite possible that they embod} 
a tradition indt pendent of those which ha\c taken shape 
in our Canonical Gospels 

The aboie is, of course, the merest outline of the more 
noteworthy results undei taken within lecciit >ears in the 
field of Egjptian cvploiation The able and suggestive 
summary of Pi olessoi Petrie, to whom I am much indebted 
for the infoimation in this superficial sketch, will form a 
fitting conclusion to this chaptei 

‘The general result of all this activity of recent jears is that 
Egypt has appealed in far closer relation to other ancient lands 
Towards the Last an t ntirely new \itw is opened by the cuneiform 
letteiB between Syria ind bgypt for no one had dreamed that an 
active coircspoiidence in that writing h id been going on m the four- 
teenth cental y b e in Syria \nd the relations shown to exist 
between the Egyptian Power and the larious princes of Syria far 
exceeded what h is been supposed 

“But Jt IS also to the "W cat that equally unexpected relations have 
appeared Instead cf looking on Egypt as an isolated factor in the 
world’s history standing apart from all else, we now realise that 
there was much more civilisation outside of it than had been sup- 
posed, and that it w as in pretty close relation with all the surround- 
injksountnes The earliest bght on the South European peoples 
comes from the Libyan invaders, who conquered Upper Egypt after 
the sixth dynasty The connection of the prehistoric Cretan civih- 
sation has lately been brought to bght, each link of which points to 
the time of the twelfth dynasty as an age of intercourse The con- 
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siderable inteiv-ourst witli prehistoric Greece in the eighteenth 
dyridstj IS no\v almost e^tiy year more fully cleared up The early 
liihtoric hctlh ments of Naukratis and Daphua. have opened d new 
i hi])tt r in (th k k history and givtn sonu of the actual links between 
I'g^ptidn and Cdil> (r rock tit And ill these p* gt s \^< r€ absolutely 
unknown and uiigiu ssed as lattly as eh \(u years igo, when u< thing 
from th( Wtst was known in Egypt before Ptolemaic times It is 
IS iKw a world of history as the dismvcnes of La yard or Schlie- 
niaini, and may well encou^-agt us to hope for what the next ten 
years ma\ yield to those who^pinploy accurd+f lesearch for opeung 
up til buritd story oi the hfeof uiui ” 
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mate, 9, 10, her political centre 
shifted under different kings, 11, 
12 , her twelfth dyna8t> an impor- 
ta£t period, 12 , dark period of, 12 , 
by nomad tribes of Syria, 
13; expansion of her national 
spirit, 14, most popular period of 
her hi^toix, 16, 17, enters on the 
Stage of ,wruption. 19. a satrapy 
i 


of the Persian empire, 20, 21 , un- 
der the first Ptolemy (Soter), 21, 
24 , easily conquered, but perpetu- 
ally revolting, 22, power of her 
priesthood, 23, her people welcome 
Alexander as their deliv erer from 
Persian tyrann>, 23 her history 
during the three hundred } ears of 
Ptolemaic rule difiicult to unravel, 
32 under Roman rul<*, 38, under 
Antony and Cleopatra, 39,40, un- 
der Arab rule (the Caliph"), 42-64 
picturestpic jieiiod of her history, 
42, h« r one hundred and forty-four 
Sdiatenu rulers 45 her history 
uninteresting from the Ottoman 
(onquest till the Ficrich otcupa- 
tion 54 thi making of, 55-89 her 
leaning towards \\estnn civili- 
sation under Mehemet Ah, Said, 
and Ismail, 55, 5i> her linancial 
embarrassment % rebt llion of 
Arabi 57 England in, 57,60-67 
himptred by the Gieat Powers, 
6S-(»0 t)<) most important reforms 
of England m (>3(fseg delicate 
diplomat i( relations between the 
two govtrnmcnts 64, her army 
disbanded, 66 kind and wise 
action of English oflicers, 66, her 
finaiiceH reorganised by England, 
67, her material productiveness 
onlv a question of irrigation, 68, 
69 Herodotus s epigram concern- 
ing, 69 tw o systems of agriculture 
in, and why, 69, 70, drainage, 71, 
246, 247 , proposed reservoir for the 
upper Nile valley, 72, 319, confi- 
dence of the people in the English 
eiigiuters, 7J, 74, unsatisfactory 
condition of the courts o| law, 76 
et seq , ixilice system, 76, 77 , de- 
partment of the Interior, 77, 78 > 
sanitation and sanitary reform, 78- 
82, education and legislation, 82- 
84 , attitude of England in her pol- 
icy of intervention, 84 et eeq ; 
French her official language, 
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England’s withdrawal from, con- 
sidered, 87 et anq , three Egypts to 
interest the tra\ eller, 94 , climatol- 
ogy of, 116, 117, 119, best waj of 
reaching, 119-121 , her ecplesiasticHl 
property, how vested, 142, fanati- 
cism of sects, 145 , methods of burial 
in, 165, IW), under Mehemet All, 
170 175, the cry of “ Egypt for the 
Egyptians ’ impossible of realisa- 
tion, 175 Christianitv established 
as the state r« ligion of, b^ Then 
dosi iH iHf) degraded positum of 
woman, 200, 201 , pyramids of A)2- | 
211 animal worship of, 219 221 . 
hei inostaiK lentoViject of wtirsh p j 
tin 229 modihed monoUu i-in 
asmlu d to her, 2.50, destined to b«‘ 
the granary of Europe, 242, 24 5 her 
(lunatic (onditions unfavourable 
to t(*xtile iiiauufactures, 24 i pro- 
din es thr(U‘ (rops annually, 247, 
as a health-resort, 250, 251 , state of 
education in, in times b t , 2b9 
architecture, Ptolemaic and Pha- 
raonu, 272-270 her hfty-flve his- 
tone obelisks, 280, 281 , neglected 
by th( poets, 284, cost of winter- 
ing in, 290, recent discuveneu in, 
.U2-.123 

Eg^t Exploration Fund Society , 
its important work, 312 et aeq , 
should be distinguished from the 
Egyptological department of the 
Egyptian Government, 312, its 
work at Benl-Hassan, 315 
Eiffel Tower, he if, 1 1 of, 204 
Elamites, the, 1 ' 

El-Azhar University , »2 
El-Makrlzy, Arab historian, 5.3 
El-Mullz, first of the Fatimite dy- 
nasty, 43 

El-Muizz-Ebek, founder of the Mame- 
luke dynasty, 49 

Emin Bey, legend of hia escape from 
the slaughter of the Mamelukes, 
176, 177 

England in Egypt, 97, 60-67 , most 


important reforms of, 63 et aeq , 
delicate diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two governments, 64, 
reorganises the Egyptian army, 
65, 66 , moral and educational ser* 
vice of her oflioeie to the Egyptians, 
6f>, recstablithea Egyptian finan- 
ces, iTijKixtant work of drain- 
age, 71 pTMposed great resprvoir 
in tb«‘ upper Vile valley, 72, per- 
fusion of Irrigation department, 
73 department of Justice and 
Polu( 74 it mistakes in the 
]lt)h<e system, 7<), 77, department 
of tiu Tntcnoi, 78 Public Health 
dtpartiri nt, 78-82, educational 
system, and government schools, 
82, 83 legislative reforms, 8.3, 84, 
her poll! y of intervention consid- 
ered, 84 et aeq , her relations with 
France, 85-87, her hostility to 
the Suez Canal project, 86, 111-11.3, 
her withdrawal must be gradual, 
87 et aeq , her Public Works de- 
partment in, her one great apology 
for being there, 243 
Epiphanes (Ptolemv V), deplorable 
state of affairs under his rule, 38 
Esarhaddoii, King of Assyria, in- 
vades Egypt, 19 
Esn» h, temple of, 294, 295 
Euergetes 1 , 31 

Euergetes II , the ninth Ptolemy, 
reigns jointly with Philometer, 37 , 
puts to death the infant King Neoe, 
38, hiB death, and what ensued, 
38-39 

F 

Fatima, daughter of Mohammed, 46. 
Fatimite dynasty, the, origin of, 46; 
160 

Fellaheen, the, make good soldien 
when Intelligently led, 65, over- 
burdened by taxation under Jfh 
mail, 67 , their confidence In the 
English engineers, 73, 74; fiWhy 
ocmdltioB of their hate, 6D ; 
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five thousand of, work on the Suez 
Canal, 112 , sliding scale of their 
taxation, 189, naturally unfitted 
for manufactures, 243, 244 
Fergusson, writer on architecture, 
quoted, 152, 2b3 

Fostat (old Cairo), founded by Amru, 
42, 181 

Fraas, Professor, quoted, 241 
FraiK e, partner of England in Egypt, 
01, 02, 85-87 , encourages Mehemet 

4.11, 171 

Frulay, the Mohammedan Sabbath, 
145 

G 

Gebel Abu Faydah, the Nile Pali 
sades, 209 

Ghawazee dance, the, 191, 192 
Ghezireh Palace, the (hotel), 114, 12 1, 
125, 126 

Ghizeh, pyramids of, 202-214 pla- 
teau of, neglected by archrolo- 
gists, 320 

Guhar, general under El-Muizz, 43 
Gorst, J L , 78 

Grantille, Lord, memorable des- 
patch of, 61, 02 

Great Powers, the, their relation to 
the Egyptian question, 87, 88, in- 
terv one betw een the Porte and 
Mehemet Ah, 172-175 

H 

Harris papyrus, the, 287 
Hata.su, Queen, 14, 15, her famous 
expedition to the Land of Punt, 
17, 314, obelisk erected by, at 
Thebes, 279, 280, temple of, at 
Thebes, 286, 286, 313, 314, 315 
Hathor, temple of, 308 
Hel lgi^Q lis, the *‘city of the sun,” 
22nu4, its one curiosity, 227 , age 
of its famous obelisk, 228, chief 
seat of learning during the Middle 
Empire, 230, mother city of Baal- 
heo. 231, 


Helouan-les'Bains, oldest health-re- 
sort in the world, 115, 287, 238, 260 
Herodotus, his aphorism concerning 
®gypt» ) his account of the build- 
ing of the pyramids, 205, his story 
of Rhodope, 210 

Hogarth, Daiid, quoted, C, 32, 33, 92 
Homer, his description of Thebes, 
277, 278 

Hotel d’Anglcterre, the, at Cairo, 
127 

Hotel du Nil, the, at Cairo, 128 
Hotel Royal, the, at Cairo, 127 
Hyksos, the (see Shepherd Kings) 
Il^patia, scene of her triumphs and 
tragedy at Alexandria, 92 

I 

Isis, Temple of, 29, 302, 319 
Ismail (Khedix), his liaiismannis- 
ing of Cairo, 2, Hi, fall of 9, Ins 
pa,ssion for Luropt an institutions 
and evaltod aims, W) , wrings heavy 
taxes fniin the fellaheen, 67, re- 
fuses to supply labourers to dig the 
Sue/ Canal, 112 mania for build- 
ing palaces, 125, walls up the 
‘ Needles Bye, 1H4, gives the 
Virgin’s tree as a present to his 
guest, the Empress Eugenie, 233 
Issus, one of the must decisive battles 
of the world fought at, 20. 

J 

Johnston, Captain, his engineering 
feat lu saving the colossi of the 
Abu Simbel temple, 307 
Joseph (Jewish patriarch), 14, his 
well, 178, 179 
Josephus, quoted, 234 

K 

&armes, 14 

Karnak, the Great Temple of, 15, 
264, tablet of, 271, 278-280, impor- 
tant arclueologioal work done at, 
320 

Eerouan (the “ Holy City ”), 43. 
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Khali g Canal, the, f£te of, 189, 190. 
Khu-en-Aten {alias Amei-hetep), 
It), 20S, record oftice of, 2b8, iSSi), 
temple of, 318 
Kniglakc, <iuotcd, 213 


L 

L< sscps, M de, 108-11 i 

Llo>d, Clifford, 77 

Lii\or, 15, 114, 115, '^50, ocriipiea 
part of the sue of aiuieuT Th< bes 
J77 teinpb of, J80, (omi of bxiii^ 
U 2‘)2, has a great futii'-e W- 
f»»r» as a health-reaort 3*1 . 
i< tMiured M ith AHSouan and < 

M 

Ljotis Colon* 1, 33, 311, 310 


M 

Waegregor, John, quoted, 107 
Mahaff>, Profc'tHor, quoted, 3(», 

100, 273, 274 

Mamelukes, the, 47-52, meaning of 
the name, 47 , the true founder of 
their dynasty, 40, length of their 
reign, 51, 151 , great mosque-build- 
ers, 14t), tombs of, 154, rnals of 
Mehemet Ah, 170-172 
Manetho, histonan of Egypt, 29, 230, 
231, 238 

Marco Polo, 50, 52 

Manette Bey, 107, 218, 219, 222, 223, 
220 {Note), 31b 

Mark, Saint, hia bones not m Alex- 
andria, but in Vt,"ice, 1(>3, 104 
Maspero, Proftseor, discoverer of the 
pyramid-tomb of U nas, 10 , 163 
Mastabas, the, meaning of the word, 
224 , tlescribed, 225, 226 
Mataneh, village of, 23!^-234 
Mehemet All, rebuilds and Europe- 
anises Cairo, 2 , invents system of 
perennial irrigation for Egypt, 70, 
looks to France for aid in his at- 
tempt to ciYiUse Egypt, 85 , creator 
of modem Alexandna, 95, his 


romantic career, and reiemblanoe 
to Napoleon, 96, 169-176 ; great blot 
of his reign, 07, 172, 176, 177 ; equea- 
tnan statue Of, at Alexandria, 97 , 
his nvalshlp with the Mamelukes, 
170-17? conflict iMih the Porte, 

I 172-175, dares not withstand ‘Hhe 

I lutk\ • icen,’* t74 greatest ruler 
ofEgip sir*L*' the Ptolemies, 176; 
mos*|iic: • tf, ^ (7 failed to appreciate 
the agncultural importance of the 
Vile, 21 began the Barrage, 244, 
24<) , disgrac^eful \ andalism in time 
ef 374 

Mchk-o, Salih, 49 

Me<upbis capital of Egypt nnder 
M( nos, and chief centre of the wor- 
ship of the god Ptah, U , first hUcor- 
nal capital of Egypt, 11, Impor- 
taiK e of, as capital of the Ancient 
Empire, 215, compared with 
Thebes, 21(>, its statues of Ram- 
eses II , 216, 217 , necropolis at, 
217 

Mena House, tbe (hotel), 116, 116, 
12t», 127, 260. 

Manes, flrst really historical king of 
Egypt, 9 

Menzaleh, Lake, m, 112 

Mer-en-Ptah (Soil III.) , the Pharaoh 
under whose reign the Exodus of 
the Israelites took place, 18, 162. 

Milnes, 8ir Alfred, 73 

Moeris, an artificial lake, 12, 30, 71 

Mokattam Hills, the, 169, 241 

Moncrieff, Blr Cohn Scott, 72, 244, 
245, 246 

Montbard, quoted, 236, 237. 

Morgan, M. de, quoted, 320. 

Moses, at Heliopolis, 230; his well, 
241 

Mosques, unsanitary condition igt, 
80, of Cairo described, 139-m« 
15:2-164. 

Murray's Handbook, quoted, 

162, 180, 190, 209, 216, 230, 266» 5M9» 
276, 310. 

Myoerinos, 10, 210. 
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NapieX) Admiral, bis Interview with ' 
Kebemet All, 173, 174 
Nafiotoon, compared i^ith Mehemet 
Aliy 96 , hiH scheme for a maritime 
43anal through the Isthmus of Sue?, 
108, curious coincidence concern- 
ing, 170 

Naukratis, an ancient Greek settle- 
ment in Egypt, discoveries at, 31(>, 
317 

Naville, M , quoted, 313, 114 IIB 
Necho, one of the Pharaonic kings 
of Egypt 20 

New Hotel, the, a* Cairo, 12G 
Nile, the, its antiquities of surpass- 
ing interest, ■$ the one and only 
highway of Egj pt, o Herodotus s 
epigram concerning, (/♦ the be- 
neficent pro\ idence of Egypt, 180 
its annual me rement to the soil of 
the Delta, 227, 228 vvorshipped as 
the CTeatl^e principle of Egjpt, 
243 , as a healf h resort, 240 2()() its 
dahabiyehs, 2o0 251, 25V257 ani- 
mal life and scenery of, 252, 251 
its wonderful sunset afterglow, 
254, 255 rare sightseeing on 257 
hints to sportsmen on, 25‘», 2b0 
from Cairo to Thebes on, 201 270 
first cataract of, 303 from the first 
to the second cataract of, 304-311 , 
second c ataract of, 110 
Kilometer, the, 12, 188, 189 
Nitokris, Queen 10 
Nubia, geographical features of, 304, 
305 

O 

Octavius, his chief casus hettt with 
Antony, 39 , temple of, discovered, 
320 

0mA Caliph, 42, his advice to his 
vicRoy , 08 , destioys the Serapeum 
collection, 101, 102 
Osiris, his reputed burial-place at 
Abydos, 9, legendary phoenix 
sacred to, 231 , temple of, 302 


Ostrich Farm, the, 242 
Othman, first leader of the Ottoman 
Turks, 64 

Oxyrhneus, Logia Jeaou found here, 
321, 322 

I* 

Paine , J A , quoted, 289 
Palmerston, Lord, opposes the Suez 
Canal project. Ill 
Pelusium (Sin of the O T ), 107 
Pentaur, poet laureate of the Theban 
court 18, 271, 272 

Persians, the, subjugated by Alexan- 
der the Great 20 tluir swaj in 
Fg\pt cruel and bloodj , 22 
Petiie 1 linders quoit d, 9 1(>5, l()b, 
20 i 204 20^, 2 (j3, 2(>0, 317, 318, 320, 
122 >21 

Petrie papyrus, the 31 
Petrified Fort st, the 240-242 
Phaiaohs Lg\ pt under the, 5-21, 
their twentv-six dvuasties, 8 the 
name Pharaoh convertible with 
that of llamesps, !(> their reign 
toveitd foul thoiisiind years of 
Egyptian histor> 21 mummies of, 
1()2-1()5 

Phdios the at Alexandria, 29 
Philadelphus (second Ptolemj), his 
toronation cciemoiiv described, 
20-28 orders the bepluagint trans- 
lation of the O T , 28 builds the 
famous Pharos 29 establishes the 
port of Berenice, 28, 2*1 
Phila, island of, 301-301 
Philometer (Ptolemy VII), sketch 
of his life by Polybius, 37, 38 
Phtenix, the, 231, 232 
Photographers, etc , m Egypt, 
warned, 97, 98 

^ithom, famous treasure-city built 
by the Israelites for Rameses the 
Great, 317 

Plato, a student at Heliopolis, 230 
Pliny, quoted, 31 
Plutarch, quoted, 37 
Pollard, Mr , quoted, 156, 166. 
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Polybius, his description of the bat- 
tle of Kaphia, <11-^ , sketches life 
of Philometer, 37, 38 
Fompey, 107 

Pompey’s Pillar, at Alexandria, 100, 
101 

Poole, Stanley Lane quoted, i, 13- 
50, HI, 144. 161 108, 18ti 187 K»7 
1%, 201, 228 

Port Said, 94, 105 10(), 107, 120 
Posidippus, epigram of 29 
PriwfU^ papyruR the oldest 1 i k <n 
tin world, 0,1W> lf)7 
Psamuietiihus, founds the t veutv 
h xtii i*haraonio d>nast> 1 ) 20 
IM ih creator of gods and iin ii 0 
] f u iiiAM empire the, fall < f 12 
Ptolemies t he empire of loi ndc d 
hy Ahvander the Great 8 21 22 
41 their comparatively peaceful 
rule m fg^pt 21 24 their rule 
of Igvpt during three hundred 
> ears t hara< ten&ed ^2 et geq end 
of their dynastj , 42 some kind of 
water communication in time of 
betw een the Ked Sea and Mediter 
ranean, 108 where the archltec 
ture of their age ma> be studied, 
272 rums of their temples and 
monuments at Phil i 301 , 102 
Ptolemy (Phllopater) , eany 

events of his rcigu summansed 
33-36, a patron of literature, and 
builds a temple in honour of 
Homer, «lb 

Ptolemy VI , what followed his 
death, S8 

Ptolemy Soter founder of the dy- 
nasty of the Ptolcimes, 21, 24 , his 
museum and library at Alexau 
dn^ 24-26 

Pulpit Rock of Abusir, 309, 810 
l^yramid-bullders, the great, 10 
Pyramid of Dahshur, sets of ancient 
jewelry found here, 320, 321 
P;^amid of Medum, built by Sene- 
fern, 9 

pyramid of Unas, 222, 233 


Pyramids, the, theories oonoeming, 
202-204, Dean Stanley on, 206 
Pythagoras, a student at Heliopolis, 

203 

It 

Rae. Fraser, quoted, 164 
liam 4 I mel, 211 

Rameses 1 ) i mport an t sovereign 

of ti i 1 haraohs 17 , cut the flmt 
< sual iH tw een the Rod Sea and the 
bile 1/ 

UanioHeK !II founder of the twelfth 
1 haraonlc dynasty, 18, last of the 
warrior kings of Eg>pt, 19, temple 
ot al t ebes 286,287 
Raimses the Great (II ), n , the dom- 
inant personality in the history of 
hig^pt 17 his greatest achieve- 
ment in arms, 18 built the oldest 
road in the world, 107, colossal 
statues of at Memphis, 216, 217, 
temple of at Ab>dos, 270, 271, 
colossal statue of, at Thebes, 283, 
built the temple of Ahu Simhel, 
m, 308 

Ramesseum, the, 281, 283, 308 
Ramleh 115 

Kaphia battle of, described by Poly- 
bius 34-3t) 

Rogers Pacha, proposed sanitary re- 
forms of, 79-81 
Rosetta, 94, 105 
Rosetta Stone, 161, 231 

8 

Said Pacha, beneficial results of his ■ 
reign, 55, grants right of way to 
the Suez Canal, 110, 111 
St Peter's, Rome, height of dome, 

204 

Bais, 12 

Sakkarah, tablet and cemeteij of, 
217-219 

Saladin, improvee and foitUlaa 
Cairo, 43, 43; his charactet and 
deeds, 46, 47, 100, 161, 1T6, 1T3. 
Salishmy, Lord, hla tofpM to the 
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EngllBh envoy to the Porte, 62, 
6d I 

Sandwlth, Dr F M , quoted 117 
Saracenic era, the, of Lgypt, 6 42, ' 
art fostered by, 4K 49,51 
Scott, Sir John, 75, 76 
Sequenen lla, IS 164, 165 
Serapeum the, 218 J19 222 
Setl I temple of at Abydos, 271, 
272 his tomb 288 
Sell III (fcc Mei en l^ah) 

Shashank (Shishak of the O T ) 
founder of the twenty-second Pha 
raonic dynasty 19 
Shelle> , quoted 28 1, 284 
Shepheards, the (hotel), 114, 121 
124 

Shepherd Kings the, 11, 13, 161 
Smai, inscriptions on the cliffs at, 
9 

Sneferu, temple of, 317 
Solar Disk, temple of the, 16 
Solon, a student at Heliopolis, 230 
Sphinx, the, 211 213 temple of, 214 
Stanley, Dean, quoted, 208, 212, 283 
Step Pyramid, the, 222 
Strabo, quoted, 31, 271, 288, 296 
(Note) 

Suez Canal, story of, 105-113 em 
phatically the work of one man, 
108 not preeminently a monument 
of engineering skill, 109, its genius 
focz, 10^) main difficulties in the 
way of Its construction political, 
110, opposition to, of the British 
go\ernmeut, 111, change from 
manual to mechanical labour in 
digging, 112 , splendour and cost of 
the inauguration ceremonies of, 
112, 113 

Syria, nomad tribes of, invade Egypt, 
13. 

T 

TaniTltZoan of the O T ), at one 
time capital of Egypt, 11 , mins of, 
107 

Taylor, Isaac, quoted, 279. 


Tel'El-Amama, city of Lower Egypt 
11, 16 rock-tombs of, 2f)8 fame of 
as a fif Id for research, 318 
Tewfik, placed on the throne of 
EgJPt by the Porte, 57 more 
nearly a constitutional ruler than 
an\ other Eg>ptian sovereign, 156 
ceremonies attending his funeral 
described 156 166 Helouan his 
fa\ ourite resideuce, and u here he 
died 2.17 

Thebes capital of Egvpt under the 
Middle Pnipire 11, 15 admirable 
site of 277 for more than two 
thousand years the capital and 
e< < lesiastK al seat of Egv pt , 278 
279 ruins and antiquities of 278 
289 view of from one of the sur 
rounding mountain peaks, 282 
This, earliest histone city of Egjpt 
supposed birthplace of Menes 9 
270 cradle of the first Egyptian 
kings, 11 

Thotmes I II III , 14 16 
Tombs of the Kings the, 287-289 
Traill, n D , quoted, W, 137, 138, 
162,177,1% 254 265 
Trojan War the, its date in connec- 
tion with Eg>ptidn history, 19 
Tunis, seat of the Fatimite dynasty, 
46 

Turin papyrus, the, 167, 217, 227 
Turkej her protectorship of Egypt 
considered, 88 

Turks Ottoman, the, 42 beginning 
of their empire, 53 distinguished 
from the Saracens and Arabs 54 
date of their invasion of Egypt, 
160 

Turra, quarncs of, 238-240 
U 

Unas, hiB pyramid-tomb, 10 
Usertsen I and II , reigns of, 13 

V 

Vandalism, European and Ameri- 
can, of Egyptian and other antiqui- 
ties, 274, 281, 316. 
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Verdi, compofles the opeta “Aida” 
for the Khedl\ e Ibmail at the inau- 
guration Leremoniee of the buez 
Canal, 113 

Vincent Sir Edgar, financial advi<ier 
to the Khedive 68 
Virgin’s Tree, the, legend of 232, 
2o3 

Virgin’s Well, the, legend of iU, 
Vocal Memnon, the, 284, 288 
W 

Wady Haifa, fortified post of, 308, 
pii' 11 rock at, 309, 310 
WakN Administration, tlu iis 


charge of all Egyptian moeques, 
141, 142 

Wallis>Budge, £ A , quoted 14, 16, 
{Note ) , 100, 161, 167, 262, 271 

Warhurton, Ehot, quoted, 170, 171, 
307 

Washington Monument, the, height 
uf, 204 

Wolseiey Lord, Bubdiies the rebel- 
lion of \rabi in Egypt, 07 

W md Sir Evelyn, reorganises the 
Egyptian army, 60 
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/o»n (•€<» Tauis) 



